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To the Reader. | 


Ou ſhall ind in this little Volum the Queſti- 
ons concerning Neceſſity, Freedom, and 
| Chance, which in all Ages have perplex- 
ed the minds of curious Men „ largely and clearly 
diſcuſſed , and the Arguments on all ſides, drawn 

om the Authority of Scripture , from the Doctrine 
of the Schools , from Natural Reaſon , and from 
the Conſequences pertaining to common Liſe, truly 
alleadged , and ſeverely weighed between two per- 
ons who both maintain that Men are Free to Do 
as they Will, and to Forbear as they Will. The 
things they diſſent in are, that the one holdeth, That 
it is not ii a Mans Power now, to chooſe the Will he 

all have anon; 
That all Eyents and Actions have their Neceſſary 
Cauſes; That the Will of Ged makes the Neceſſity 
of all things. The ether on the contrary maintains 
eth, That not onely the Man is Free to chooſe 

what he will Do, bat the Will alſo to choſe what 
it ſhall Will ; That when a Man willeth a good 
Action, Gods Will concurreth with his, elſe not; 
' x a . | | That: 


T hat Chance produceth nothing 


"That the Will may chooſe whether it will Will or 
not; T hat many things come to paſs without Neceſ-- 
ſity, by Chance; That though God foreknow a thing 
ſhall be, yet it is not Neceſſary that that thing ſhall 
le, in as much as God ſerth net the future as in its 
{ «uſes, but as preſent. In ſum , they adheare both 
of them to the Scripture; but one of them is a learn- 
ed School-Divine, the other a man that doth not 
much admire that kind of learning. W 
This is enough to acquaint you withall in the be. 
ginning, which alſo ſhall be more particularly ex- 
plained by and by in the ſtating of the (ueſhion , and 
dividing of the Arguments into their ſeveral beads. 


T be reſt you ſhall underſtand from the perſons them- 
ffebves when they enter. Fare ye well. = 


T. H. 
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| OCCASION 


CONTROVER SIE. 


SSP Hether whatſoever comes to paſſe proceed 
= From Neceſſitie, or ſome things from 
= Chance ; has been a Queſtion diſputed 
2 amongſt the old Phileſophirs long time 
= before the Incarnation of our Saviour, 
without drawing into argument on ei- * 
ther fide the almightie power of the Dei- | 
W ty. But the third may of bringing 
things to paſſe #ſtinf# from Neceſſitie and Chance, namely 
Freewill, 4 thing that never was mentioned amongſt them, 
vor by the Chriſtians in the beginning of Chriſtianity. For St. 
Paul that aiſputes that queſtion largely and purpoſely, never us 
ſeth the term of Freewill; nor did be hold any Doctrine æquitia- 
tent to that which is now called the Doftrine of Freewill; but 
deriveth all actions from the irrefiſtsble will of God, aud no. 
thing from the will of him that runneth or willeth. But for 
ſome ages paſt, the Doctors of the _ Charch have _— 
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ted from this dominion of os 2a , the will of Man; 
brought in a Doctrine t hat not onely Man, but alſo 2 i 
Free, and determined to this or that action, not by the Will of 
God, nor neceſſary cauſes, but by the power of the Will it Self . 
Aud though by the reformed ¶ hurches inſtructed by Luther, 
Calvin and others, thu opinion was caſt out, yet not many years 
fonce it began again tobe reduced by Arminius and his followers, 
and became the readicſt way to Eccleſiaſtical promotion; and 
by diſcontenting thoſe that held the contrary, was in ſome part 
the cauſe of the following troubles ; which troubles were the oc- 
caſion of my meeting with the Biſhop of Derry at Paris, where 
we dicourſed together of the Argument now in hand ; from 
which Diſcourſe we carried away each of us his own opinion, 
and for ought I remember without any offenſive words, as blaſ- 
phemous, atheiſtical er the like, paffing between us; either for 
that the Biſhop was not then in paſſion, or ſuppre [ed his paſſion, 
being then in the preſence of my Lord of Newcaſtle. 

But afterwards the Biſhop ſent to his Lordſhip his opinion 
concerning the queſtion in writing, and defired him to perſmade 
me toſend an anſwer thereunto likewiſe in writing. There were 

ſome reaſons for which I thought it might be inconvenient to let 
my anſwer go abroad; yet I many obligations wherein I wag 
obliged to him,prevailed with me to write this anſwer which was 
afterwards not onely without my knowledge, but alſo againſt 
my will, publiſhed by ene that found means to get a Copy of it 
ſarreptitiouſly. And thus you have the Occaſion of this Con- 
trover fie. 


The State of the Queſtion. 


T He Dnueftion in general is ſtated by the Biſhop himſelf, 
» ( towards the end of Numb. 3.) mtheſe words, Whes 
ther all Events, Natural, Civil, Moral, ( for we ſpeak 
not now of the converſion of a finner, that concernes not 
this queſtion, ) be predetermined extrinſecally and inevi- 
tably, ( without their own concurrence, ) ſo as all the acti- 
ons and events which either are or ſhall be, cannot but be, 

| nor 


3) 

nor can be otherwiſe, after _ other manner, er in any o. 
ther place, time, number, meaſure, order, nor to any o. 
cher end than they are. And all this in reſpe& of the ſu- 
pream cauſe, or a concourſe of extrinſecall cauſes , detet- 
mining them to one. CE 

Which though drawn up to his advantage, with as much cau- 
tion as he would do a Leaſe , yet ( excepting that which i ut 
intelligible.) I am content to admit. Not intelligible is, Firſt, 
that the converſion of a ſinner concerns not the Queſtion. 
If he mean, that the conver fron of a ſonner is from neceſſity, and 
predetermined, then he is, for ſo much as the Queſtion concerns 
Religion, of the ſame mind that I am, and what he can man 
elſe by that exception I c innot gueſſe. Secondly, theſe words 
without their own concurrence, are inſigniſicand, unleſs he 
mean that the events themſelves ſhould concurre to their pro- 
duction: as that fire doth not nece ſſarily burn without the concur- 
rence of burxing, as the words properly import: er at leaſt with 
out concurrence of the fuell, Theſe two clauſes left ont, Ire 
with him in the ſtate of the Queſtion as it is put univerſally. But 
when the 725 ion is put of the ute ſſity of any particular event, 
as of the Will to write, er the like, then it u the ſtat ing of that 
particular Queſtion: bat it is derided inthe decifion of bo Outs 
ſtion univerſall. 

He ftates the ſame Queſtion againe in another place ihm, 
This is the ve Gn. where the water ſticks betWeen 
us, Whether there be ſuch a Liberty free from neceſſitation 
and extrinſecall determination to one, or not. And Tab 
low it alſo for well tated ſo. 3 5 

Again be ſayes, In a word, ſo great difference there is b& 
tween Natural and Moral effitacy, as there is between his 
opinion and mine in this Queſtion. So th the ſtate of 0 
Dneſtion is reduced to this, Whether there be x Moraleffis 
cacy which is not Natural. 7/ay there j; vor , be ſayts theyt 


Again he writes thus, And therefore as it were ridiculous 
to ſay, that the object of Sight is the cauſe of Seeing; ſo 
ie is to ſay, that the propoſing of the object by the Under- 
ſtanding to the Will, is the cauſe of Willing. Here alſo the 


42 Queſtion 


ueſtion is brought to thus iſſue, Whether the object of Sight 
e the cauſe that it is Seen. But for theſe words, propoſing 
of the object by the Underſtanding to the Will, I underſtand 


Again, he often uſeth ſuch words as theſe, The Will willet!) 


the Will ſuſpendeth its act, (id eſt, the Will willeth not ; -) the 
Underſtanding propoſeth ; the Underſtanding underftan- 
deth. Herein alſo lyeth the whole Queſtian. If they be true, 
I; i5ffalſe, He i inthe errour. | 
Again, the whole queſtion is decided, when this is decided, Whe- 
ther he that willingly permitterh a thingto be done, when 
without labour, danger, or diverſion of mind, he might 
have hindered it, do not Will the doing of it. [ 
Again, the whole Queſtion of Free: Will is included in this, 
Whether the Will determine it ſelf. 5 
Again, it is included in this, Whether there be an univer- 
{al Grace, which particular men can take, without a particn- 
lar Grace to take it. | 
Laſtly, there be two Queſtions ; one, Whether a man be 
free iu ſuch things as are Within his power, to do what he 
Will; another, Whether he be free to Will. Which 5s 4 
much as to ſay, ( becauſe will s Appetite ) it is one Queſtion, 
Whether he be free to eat that has an Appetite ; and 
another, Whether he be feee to have an Appetite. In the 
former, Whether a man be free to do what he Will, 7 agree 
with the Biſhop : In the latter, Whether he be free to Will, 
J diſſent from him. And therefore all the places of Scripture, 
that he alleadgeth to prove that a man hath liberty to do what he 
will, are impertiuent to the Queſtion. If he has not been able 
to diſtingniſh between theſe two Queſtions, be has not done well 
ts meddle with either: if he has underſtood them, to bring ar gu- 
ments lo prove that a man is free to do if he Will, is to dealt uninge- 
27 and fraudulently With bis Readers, And thus much for 
the State of the Queſtion, 


"i The 
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The Fountains of Argument in this 


Queſtion. 


TH Arguments by which this Queſt ion is diſputed, are draws. 
from four Fountaines. 1. From Authorities. 2. From the 
Inconveniences conſequent to either opinion. 3. From the Attri- 
butes of God. 4. From natural Reaſon, 
The Authorities are of twoſorts, Divine and Humane. Di- 
vine are theſe which are taken from the holy Scriptures, Hu- 
mane alſo are ef two ſorts, one, the Authorities of thoſe men that 
are generally eſteemed to have been learned, eſpeciilly in this 
Dueſtion, as the Fathers, Schoolmen, and old P hilaſophers: the 
mers pa the Dulgar and moſt commonly receaved opinions in the 
world. . | 
His Reaſons and places of Scripture I will anſwer the beſt I 
am able; but bis humane Authorities 1 ſhall admit and reeei ve, 
as farre as to Scripture and Reaſon they be conſonant, and no 
wn. 
And for the Arguments derived from the Attributes of God, 
fo farre forth as thoſe Attributes are argumentative, that is, ſs 
farre forth as their ſignifications be conceavable, I admit them 
for Arguments ; but where they are given for honour onely, and 
fegnifie nothing but an intention and endeavour to praiſe and mag- 
mie as much as we can Almighty God, there 1 hold then not 
for Arguments, but for Oblatzons ; not for the language , but 


| (as the Scripture calls them for the calves of our lips; which 


Agniſie not true nor falſe, or any opinion of our brain, but 
4 4 reverence and devotion of our hearts: and therefore they are 
no ſufficient premiſes to iuferre Truth, or convince Falſehood, 
The places of Scripture that make for me are theſe, Firſt, 
Gen. 45. 5. Joſeph ſayeth to bis Brethren that had ſold bim, 


Be not grieved nor angry with your ſelves, that ye ſold ae 


hither : For God did ſend me before you to preſerve life. 

And again verſe 8. So now it was not you that ſent me hi- 

ther, but Gd. | | 

Und concerning Pharaoh, God ſayetb Exod, 7, 3. Iwill 

| er Ee 
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harden Pharaohs heart. And concerning Sihon King of Heſ- 
bon Moſes ſayeth Deut. 2.30. The Lord thy God hardened 
his ſpirit, and made his heart obſtinate. 

And of Shimei that didenrſe David, David himſelf ſayeth 
2 Sam. 16.10. Let him curſe, becauſe the Lord hath ſaid 

-unto him, curſe David. and 1 Kings 12 15. The King 
hearkned not to the People, for the curſe was from the 
Lord. 

And Job diſputing this very Queſtion, ſapeth, 7ob 12. 14. 
God ſhutteth man, and there can be no opening. and ver/. 
16. Thedeceaved and the deceaver are his. and verſe 17. 
He maketh the Judges fools. aud verſe 24. Ne taketh away 
the heart of the chief of the people of the Earth, and cau- 
ſeth them to wander in a Wilderneſs where there is no way. 
aud verſe 25. He maketh them to ſtagger like a drunken 
man. 

And of the King of Aſſyria God ſaith, I will give him a 
charge to take the ſpoile, and to take the prey, and to tread 
them down like the mire of the ſtreets. E/ay 10. 6. 

And Jeremiah ſayth, Fer. 10 23. O Lord I know that the 
way of man is not in himſelf, it is not in man that walketh 
to direct his ſteps. 

And to Ezechiel whows God ſent as a watchman to the houſe of 
Iſrael, God ſaith thus, When a Righeous man doth turne 
from his righteouſneſs, and commit iniquity, and I lay a 
ſtumbling block before -him, he ſhall dye ; becauſe thou 

' haſt not given him warning, he ſhall dye in his fin. Zzg. 3. 

20. Note here, God layes the ſtumbling block, yet he that fal- 
leth dyeth in his ſin © which ſhowes that Gods Fuſtice in killing, 
dependeth not on the ſon onely. : 

And our Saviour ſaith, Fohn 6, 44. No man can come 
to me, except the Father which hath ſent me draw him. 
And St. Peter concerning the dilivering of Chriſt to the Jews 
faith thus, Adds 2,23, Him being delivered by the determi- 
nate counſel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken,&c. 

Ard again, thoſe Chriſtians to whom Peter and John re- 
ſerted, after they were freed from their traublas about the mira- 
ele of curing the lame mau, praying God for the ſame ſay thus : | 

15 | O 


(7) : 
Of truth againſt the holy Child Jefus whom thou haſt a- 
nointed, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles 
and the people of Iſrael , were gathered together for todo 
whatſoever thy hand and thy counſel determined before to 
be done, 447 4. 27, 28. | 

And St. Paul, Rom. 9. 16. It is not of him that willeth, nor 
of him that runneth, but of God that ſheweth mercy. and 
verſe 18, 19, 20. Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will 
have mercy, and whom he will he hardneth. Thou wilt 
ſay unto me why doth he yet find faulc > For who hath re- 
ſiſted his will > Nay but, Oman, who art thou that diſpu- 

teſt againſt God? Shall the thing formed, ſay to him that 
formed it, why haſt thou made me thus ? 

And again, 1 (or. 4. 7. Who maketh thee differ from a- 
nether ? and what haſt thou that thou haſt not received? 
and 1 Cor. 1 2. 6. There are diverſities of operations, but it 
is the fame God that worketh all in all. aud Ephe/. 2. 10. 
We are his workmanſhip created in Jeſus Chriſt unto good 
works, which God bath before ordained that we ſhould walk 

in them. and Phillip. 2. 1 3. It is God that worketh in you 
both to Will and to Do, of his good pleaſure. | 

To theſe places may be added all the places that make God the 
giver of all Graces, that is to ſay, of all good habits and inclina- 

tions; and all the places wherein men are ſaid to be deadinfon : 
for by all theſe it is manifeſt that although a man may live holily 
F he will, yet to Will is the wer kef Cod, and not eligible by, 
man. a 
A ſecond'(ort of places there be, that make equally for the 
Biſhop and Me; and they be ſuch as ſaythat a man hath Election, 
and may do many things if he will, and alſo if he will he may 
leave them undone ; but net that God Almighty naturally or ſu- 
 pernaturally mor both in us every att of the will, as in my opinion; 
nor that be worketh it not, 48 inthe Biſhops opinie; though 
he uſe t hoſe places as Arguments on his ſide. 

The places are ſuch as theſe, Dent. 30. 19 I call Heaven 
and Eatth to record this day againſt you, that I have ſet be- 
fore you life and death, bl and. curſing, The: efore 

chooſe life, that both thou and thy ſeed may live. and He- 
x cleſ:(t ic 


1 3 1 
8 15. 14. God in the beginning made man, and 
left him in the hand of his Counſell. and verſe 16, 17. He 
harh ſet fire and water before'thee, ſtretch forth thy hand to 
whether thou wilt. Before man is life and death, and whe- 
ther. him liketh. ſhall be given him. 

And thoſe places which the Biſhop citeth. If a wife make a 
vo w, it is left to her husbands choiſe, either to eſtabliſh it, 
or to make it void, Numb. 30. 14. and poſb 24:15. Chuſe 
Fe this day whom you will ſerve, &c. But i and my houſe 
will ſerve the Lord. and 2 Sam. 24. 12. I offer thee three 
things, chooſe which of them I ſhall do. and Before the 
Child ſhall know to refuſe the evil and chuſe the good. E- 
ſay 7. 10. And beſides theſe very many other places to the 
ſame effect. | RA ERAS | 

T he third ſort of Texts are thoſe which ſeem to make againſt 
me. As, Eſay 5.4. What could have been done more to my 
Vineyard, that I have not done in it? 

And per. 19. 5. They have alſo built the high places of 
Baal, to burn their ſonns with fire for burnt o fferings unto 

Baal; which I commanded not, nor ſpake it, neither came 
it into my mind. : — * 

Ard Hoſea 15. 9. O Iſtael thy deſtruction is from thy 
ſelf, but in me is thy help. 5 | | 
And 1 Tim. 2. 4. Who will have all men to be ſaved, 

and to come to the knowledge of truth. u 

And Eccleſiaſticus 15. 11. 12. Say not thou it is through 
the Lord I fell away, for thou oughteſt not to do the things 
that he hateth. Say not thou, he hath cauſed me to erre; 
for he hath no need of thee ſinfull man. And many other 
places to the lilę purpoſe. : 

Tou ſee how great the apparent contradiction is between the 
firſt andthe third ſort of Texts, which being both Scripture may 
and muſt be reconciled and made to ſtand together; which unleſs 
the rigor of the letter be on one or both fides, with intelligible and 
reaſonable interpretations mollified, is impeſſible. | 

Tie Schoolmen to keep the literal ſence of the third ſort of 

Texts, interpret the firſt ſort thus j the words of 7oſeph, It was 
not you that ſent me hither, but God, they interpret in this 

# 4 | 2 manner, 


| CRT. | 
mauer, It was you that (old mie into Egipt, God did but per- 


mit it; It was God that ſent me and not you ; «s zf the ſelling 


were not the ſending. This is Suarez; of whom and the Biſhop 
1 wanld knoW whether the ſelling of Joſeph did infallibly and 


| inevitably follow that permiſſion.” If it did, then that ſelling 


was neceſſitated beforehand by an eternal permiſſion. If if did 
net, bow can there be attributed to God a forebuowledge of it, 
when by the Liberty of humane Will it might have been fruſt- 
rated? I would kgow alſo, Whether the ſelling of Joſeph inte 
Egipt were a fin, If it Were, why doth Joleph ſay, Be not 
grie ved nor angry with your ſelves that told me hither ? 
Ought not a man to be grieved and angry with bimſelf for 
— ? If it were na ſin, then treachery and fratricide is na 
i”, 


Again, ſeeing the ſelling of him conſiſted in theſe alles, bind- 
ing, ſpeaking, delivering, Which are all corporeal motions , 
did Ged Will they ſhould not be,” how then could they be done? 
Or doth he permit barely, and neither Will nor Nill corporeal 
and local motions? How then is God the firſt mover and cauſe 
of all local motion? Did be cauſe the mot ion, and Will the law 
againſt it, but not the irregularity? How can that be, ſecing 
the motion and law being exiſtent, the contrariety of the moti- 
cn and law is neceſſarily coexiſtent ? | 


So theſe places, He hardned Pharaohs heart, He made Si- 


hons heart obſtinate, they interpret thus, He permitted them 

to make their on hearts obſtinate. Bar ſeeing that mans heart 

without the grace of God, is uninclinable to gaod, the neceſ- 

ſity of the hardueſs of heart, both in Pharaoh and in Sihon, is 4 
eafily derived from Gods permiſſion that w,from his with-hold» 

ing bis grace, as from his poſitive decree, And Whoreas they 

[ay, He Wil is gedly and free actiaus conditionally and conſe- 

quently, that 1s, if the man will them, then God Wills them 

elſe not; and Wills not evil ations, but permits them; they 

aſcribe to God nothing at all in the cauſatian of any actian ei- 
ther good or bad, 


Now to the third ſert of places, that ſcem to contraditt the | 


former, let us ſee if they may not be recenciled With a mare in- 
de end abend interpretation, than that wherewith 


ebe Schoolmen interpret the firſt. B 4 1 


a 
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it i no extraodinary kind of. anguage, to call the (omman- 
 Odements and Exhortations and other fignifications of the Will, 
by the name of Will; though the Will be an internal aft of the 
ſonl,and Commands ere but words and ſignes external of that 
internal act. So that the Will and the word are diverſe things; 
and differ arthe thing ſignified, and the ſigne. And hence it 
comes to paſſe, that the "Word and ('ommandement of God, 
namely the boly Seriptnre, js Bſually called by Chriſtians 
Gods Will, but his revealed will ; acknowledging the wery 
will of God, which they call his (ounſell and Decree, to be 
another thing. For the revealed Will of God to Abraham 
was, that Ilaac ſhould be ſacrificed ; but it Was his Will he 
ſhonld not. And hit revtaled Will to Jonas, that Niniveh 
ſhould be deſtroyed within forty dayes ; bat not his Decree and 
Prwrpoſe. His Decree and Purpoſe cannot be kuown beforehand, 
but may afterwards by the Event ; for from the Event we 
may inferre his Will, But his revealed Mill, which is his 
Word, muſt be foreknown, becauſe it ought to be the rule of 
our actions. 0 

Therefore where it is ſaid that God will have all men to be 
ſaved, it 3s not meant of his Will internal, but of his Cemman- 
dements or Wil revealed; as if it had been ſaid, God hath gi- 
ven Commandements, by following of which all men may 
be faved. Ss where God ſaies, O Iſrael how often would I 
have gathered thee, &c. as a Hen doth her Chickens, but thou 
wouldeſt not. It is thus to be underſtood, How oft have I by 
my Prophets given thee ſuch counſell, as being followed, thou 
had'ſt been gathered, &c. And the like interpretations are to 
be given to the like places, For it is not chriſtian to think, if 
ed had the purpoſe to ſave all men, that any man could be 
ed, becanſe it were a ſign of want of power to effect what 

he would. So theſe words, What could have been done more 
to my Vineyard, that I have not done; If by them be meant 
the Almighty power, might receave thi anſwer ; Men might 
have been kept by it from ſinning. But wheis we are to mea- 
ſure God by his revealed Will, it is as if he had ſaid, What di- 
rections, what lawes, what thteatnjogs could have been nv 
ſed woe dt F have notviſed.” Grdderhnir wit del ee 
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mw te enquire what his Pill and Purpoſe is, and accordingly te 
do it; for we ſhall do that whether we will vr not; butts look, 
into his Commandements, that , as to the fewes, the Law of 
Moles ; and as to other People, the Lawes of their Country. 

O Iſeael thy deſtruction is from thy ſelf, but ga me is thy 
help. Or as ſome Engliſh Tranſlati.ns have it, O Iſrael thou 
halt deltroyed thy ſclf, &c. 7s lirerally true, but maketh no- 
thing againſt me; for the man that ſins willingly, whatſoever 


be the eauſe of his will, if he be not forgiven, hath deſtroyed 


himſelf, as being his own act. 

Where it i ſaid, They have offered their ſons unto Baal, 
which I commanged not, nor ſpake it, nor came it into my 
mind, Theſe words, nor came it into my mind, are by ſome 
much inſiſted on, as if they had done it without the Will of God. 
For whatſoever is done comes into Goas mind, that is, into bis 
knowledge, which implyes a certainty of the future action, aud 
that certainly an antecedent purpoſe of God to bring it to paſſe. 
It cannot therefore be meant God aid not will it, Hut that he 
had not the will to command it. But by the way it is tobe no» 
ted, that whey God ſpeaks to men concerning his Will and o- 
ther Attribates, he ſpeaks ef them as if they were like to thoſe 
of men, to the end he may be underſtood, And therefore to the 

order of his Work, the World, wherein one thing followes ano- 

ther ſo aptly as no man could order it by Deſigne, he gives the 
name of Will and Purpoſe, For that which we call Deſigne, 
which is reaſoning, and thought after thought, cannot be pro- 
py y attributed to God, in whoſe thoughts there is no fore nor 
after. | | 


| But what ſhall we anſwer to the Words in Ecclefiaſticms , _ 


Say not thou, it is through the Lord I fell away; ſay nor 
thou, he hath cauſed me to erre. I it had not been, ſay not 
thou, hut think not theu, I ſhould have anſwered that Eccle- 
ſiaſticus is Apocrypha, and meerly humane authority. But it 
u very true, that ſuch words as theſe are not to be [ud ; firſt 
becauſe St. Paul forbids it, Shall the thing formed, ( ſaith he 
fay to him that formed it, why haſt thou made me ſo. Tet trus it 
is, that he did ſo make him. Secondly, becauſe we cught to at- 
tribute nothing to God but what we conceave to be —_— 
4H able, 


_— | 
able, and we judge nothing Honourable but what we count fo 
amongſt our ſelves ; and becanſe accuſation of man u not Ho- 
nourablo, therefore ſuch words are not tobe uſed concerning 
God Almighty. And fer the ſame cauſe it is nit lamful to ſay 
that any Action can be done, Which God bath purpeſed ſball not 
be done ; for it is a token of want of the power to hinder it. 
Therefore neither of them is to be ſaid, though one of them 
muſt needs be true, Thus you ſee how diſputing of Gods nature 
which is incomprehenfible, driveth men upon onc of theſe two 
Rocks. And this was the cauſe I was unwilling to have my 
Anſwer to the Biſhops Doctrine of Liberty publiſhed. 

And thus much for compariſon of our two opinions with the 
Scriptures; which whether it favour mere his or mine, I leave 
to be judged by the Reader. And now I come to compare the m 
again by the Inconvemences which may be thought to follow 
them, f 
Firſt, the Biſhop ſayes, that this very perſwaſion, that all 
things comego paſſe by Neceſſity, is able to overthrow all So- 
cieties and (ommon-wealths in the World. The Lawes ſaith 
he are unjuſt which prohibit that which a n an cannot peſſibly 
Dunne. 

Secondly, that it maketh ſuperfluous and fooliſh all ¶ onſul- 

rations, Arts, Armes, Books, Inſtruments, Teachers, and 
Aledicincs, and which is worſt, Piety and all othefeAits of 
Dewotion. For if the Event be e Jong it will come to paſa 
whatſoever we do, and whether we ſleep or wake. 

This inference, if there were not as well a nec*ſſity of the 
means 4s there is of the event, might be allowed fir true. But 
acrording to my opinion both the event and means are equally 
neceſſitated, But ſuppoſing the inference true, it makis as much 
againſt him that denies, as againſt him that holds this neceſſi- 
ty. For Thelieve the Bifhop holds for as certain a truth, what 
ſhall be, ſhall be, as what is, is, or what ha» been, has been. 
And then the ratiocination of the ſick man, If | ſhall recover 
What need I this unſavoury potion ; if I ſhall not recover what 

ood will it dome, 3s a good ratiocination. But the Biſhop | 
elas,that it is neceſſary be ſhall recover or not recover. There- 
Fore ix followes from an opinion of the Biſhops, as well as from 
8 | mine, 
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mine, that Medicine is ſuperfluous. But as Nlediciso is to 
Health, ſo is Fiety, Conſultation, Arte, Armes, Boche, 
Inſtruments, and Teachers, every one to its ſeveral nd. Ont 
of the Biſhops .opinion it followes as well as from mine, that 
Medicine is ſuper fluous to Health. There fore from his opt- 
nion as well as from mine, it followeth, ( if ſuch ratiocination 
pere not unſound, ) that Piety, Conſultation, & “c. are alſo 
[uperfluoua to their reſpeFttive ends. And for the ſuperfluity 
of Lawes, Whatſoever be the truth of the Qusſtion berwren 
, they are not ſuperfluous, becauſe by the punniſhins of one, 
or of a few unjuſt men, they are the cauſe of jultic: in a great 
many. 

But the greateſt inconvenience of all that the Biſnop pre- 
tends may be drawr. fr.m this opinion , that God in juſtice 
cannot punniſh a man with eternal tormenis for doing that, 
which it was never in his power to leave undone It i true, 
that ſeeing the name of punniſhment hat h relat ion to the name 
of Crime, there cas be. no puniſhmert but for Crimes that 
might have been leſt undone; but inſtead of punniſhmear if he 
had ſaid affliction, may not I ſay that God may afflict and not 
for ſin? do;h he not afflict thoſe Creatures that cannot (in? and 


[ometimes thoſe that can ſin, aud yet not for ſin, as Job and 


the Man inthe Goſpel that was born blind, for the manifeſta» 
tion of his power which he hath over his Creature, no leſs, 
but more than hath the Potter over his Clay, to make of it what 
he pleaſe ? But though God have power to afflict a man and not 
for ſiu without injuftice, ſpall we think God ſo crael as to af 
flict a man and not for fin with extream and endleſſe torment ? 
1: it not c-uelty > No more than to do the ſame for ſin, when 


he that ſs afflicteth might without trouble have kept him from 


ſinning. But what Infallible evidence hath the Biſhop, that 
a man ſha'l be after this life, Eterually in torments and never 
die? Or how is it certain there is no ſecond death, When the 
Scripture ſaith there is? Or where doth the Scripture ſay that 
4 ſecond death is an endleſs life? Or do the Doctors onely ſay it? 
then perhaps they do but ſay ſo, and for reaſons beſt known to 
themſelves, There i no injuſtice nor cruelty ix him that gi- 
veth life, to give withit fukneſſe, pain, torments, and death; 

nor 


* 
So 
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wor in hins that giveth life twice, * the ſame miſeries twice 
alſo. And thus much in Anſwer to the [mconveniences that are 
pretended to follow the Doctrine of Neceſſity. ä 
On the other fide from this Poſition, that a man is free to will, 
it followeth that the Præſcienceo God is quite taken away. For 
hom can it be known beforehaxd what mas ſhall have a will to, 
if that will of his proceed not frem neceſſary cauſes, but that he 
hade in his power to will or not will So alſo thoſe things which 
are called future contingents, if they come not to paſſe with cer- 
taisty, that is to ſay, from neceſſary cauſes, can never be fore- 
known; ſo that Gods f.rchnuwing ſhall ſometimes be of things that 
Hall not ceme to paſſe, which is as much to ſay , that his fure- 
knowleage is none; whichts a great diſbencur to the All-know- 
ing Power. | 
Though this be all the Iuconvinient Doctrine that followeth 
Freewill fer as much as I can now remember; yet the deſend- 
ing of this opinion hath drawn the Biſhop and other Patrons of 
it into many inconvenient and abſurd concluſions, and made them 
make uſe of an infinite number of Inſignificant words; where- 
of one concluſion is in Suarez, that God doth ſo concurre with the 
willof Ala an, that if Man will, then God concurres ; which 
3s to ſubject not the will of Man to God, but the will of God to 
Alan. Other inconvenient concluſions I ſhall then mar out, 
when I come to my abſervations upon the Biſhops reply. And 
thus farre concerning the inconveniences that follow both Opi- 
nion. a h 
The Attribute of God which be draweth into argument is his 
Juſtice , as that God cannot be Fuſt in puniſhing any man for 
that which he was neceſſitated to do. Towhich I have anſwered 
bi fore, as being one of the Inconveniences pretended to follow 
upon the Deftrine of Neceſſity. On the Contrary, from ano- 
ther of Gods Attributes, which is his Fore-knowledge, 7 
ſoall evidently derive , that all Actions whatſoever , whether 
they proceed from the will or from fortuue, were neceſſary from 
eternity. For whatſoever God Fore-knoweth ſhall come to paſſe, 
cannot but come to pſy, that it, it ĩt Impoſſible it ſhould not come 
to paſſe, or otherwiſe come to paſſe then it was fore-known. 
- But whatſoever was Impoſſible ſhould be otherwiſe, mas ne- 


ceſſary ; 


EF - 
ceſſary ; for the definition of Neceſſary 7 that which cannot 
poſſibly be otherwiſe. Aud whereas they that diſtinguiſh be- 
tween Gods Præſcience and his Decree, ſay the Fore knowledge 
maketh not the Neceſſity without the Decree, it in little to the 
purpoſe. It ſuſſiceth me that whatſoever was fore-known by 
God, was neceſ[ſary;but all things were Fore-khnown by God; and 
therefore all things were neceſſary. And as for the diſtinction 


of Fore- knowledge from Decree in GodsAlmighty , I compre- 


hend it not. They are Act, coeternall, and therefore one. 
And as for the Arguments draws from natnrall reaſon, they 
are ſet down at large in the end of my diſcourſe to which the. 


Biſhop maketh hu reply ; which how well he hath anſwered ſhall 


appear in due time. For the preſent, the Attions which he think: 
eth proceed from liberty of will, muſt either be neceſſitated, or 
procttd from fortune, without any other cauſe; for certainly. to 
Will „ Impoſſible without thinks ng on what he willetb. But 
it is in no mans Election what he ſhall at any named time 
hereafter think, on. And this I take to be enough to clear the 


underſtanding of the Reader, that he may be the better ableto 


Fudge of the Following Diſpatation. I find in thiſe that 
write of this Argument ( eſpecially in the Schoolmen and their 
Followers) ſo many words ſtrangers to our Language, and 
ſuch Confuſion and Inanity in the ranging of them; as that a 
mans mind in the reading of them dbingaifeeth nothing ; 
And as things were in the beginning ( before the Spirit of 


God was moved upon the Abiſs) Tohu and Bohu, that 


is to ſay , (Confuſion and Emptineſs ; ſo are their 4 


; courſes. N 


— 


fr I pretended to compoſe a compleat trea- 

tiſe upon this ſubject, I ſhould not refuſe 

choſe large recruites of reaſons and au- 

chorities, which offer themſelves te ſerve 

in this cauſe, for God and man, Religion 

and Policy, Church and Common wealth, 

(a) againſt the blaſphemous, deſperate, 

and deſtructive opinion of fatall deſtiny. But as (b) 

mine aim, inthe firſt diſcourſe, was onely to preſſe home 

hoſe things in writing, which had been agitated between 

- Vs by word of mouth, ( a courſe much to be preferred be- 

fo te verball conferences, as being freer from paſſions and 

tergiverſations , leſs ſubject to miſtakes and miſrelations, 

wherein paralogiſmes are more quickly detected, imperti- 

nencies diſcovered, and confuſion avoided,) So my pre- 

ſent intention is onely to vindicate that diſcourſe, and roge- 

ther with it, (c) thoſe lights ofthe Schooles , who were 

never ſleighted, but where they were not underſtood, How 

far J have performed it, I leave to the judicious and unpar- 

tiall Reader, reſting for mine own part well contented with 
this, that I have fatisfied my ſelf, 0 


Tour Lordſhips moſt obliged 
to lowe and ſerve you 


I. D. 
Animad- 


mm * | (19) 


Animadverſions upon the Biſhops Epiſtle 
to my Lord of Newcaſtle. 


(*) A the Blaſphemous, Deſperate, and Deſtru- 


ive Opinion of fatal Deſtiny. 


This is but cholir, ſuch as ordinarily happeneth unto them who ' 


contend againſt greater difficulties than they expetted. | 

(») = aim in the firſt diſcourſe, was onely to- preſs 
home thoſe things in writing, which had been agitated be- 
tween us by word of mouth, (a courſe much to be prefer- 
red before verball Conferences, as being freer from Paſſi- 
ons, &c . f ; 

He is here, I think miſtaken , for in our verbal Conference 
there was not one paſſionate word, nor any oljecting of Flaſple- 
my or eAtheiſme, nor any other nncivil werd, of which in his 


writing there are abundaxce. 


( © ) Thoſe Lights of the Schools who were never ſleigh- - 


ted but where they were not underſtood, " 

I confeſs 1 am not apt to admire every thing 1 underſtand not, 
wor yet to ſleight it. And though the Biiſhop ſleight not the 
School-men ſo much as de, yer 1 dareſay he underſtands their 
writings as little as 1 do. For they ave in moſt places unintelli- 


2 


— 


—— 


10 THE READER. 


9 Reader, this enſuing Treatiſe was (a) neither 
penned nor intended for the Preſs, but privately un- 
dertaken, that by the ventilation of the Queſtion, truth might 


be cleared from miſtakes. The ſame was Mr. Hobbs his de- 


fire at that time, as appeareth by four paſſages in his Book, 
wherein he requeſteth and beſeecheth, that it may be kept 
private, But either through forgetfulneſs or change of 
ment, he hath now cauſed, or permitted it to be printed in 
England, without either ad joyning my firft Diſcourſe, to 
which he wrote that anſwer, or ſo much as mentioning this 
b 5 . ; Reply, 


+ 3 fa 


original: | 
Concerning the nameleſs Aurhor of the pre face, who takes 
upon him to hang out an lvy buſh before this rare bete of 
ſablimated Stoiciſme , to invite paſſengers to purchaſe it, 
as I know not who he is, ſol do not much heed it, nor 
regard either his ignoranr cenſures, or hyperbolical expreſ- 
ſions. The Church of England is as much above his detracti. 
on, as he is beneath this Queſtion. Let him lick up the ſpittle 
of Dionyſius by himſelf, as bis ſervile flatterers did, and pro- 
teſt, that it is more ſweet than Nectar; we envie him nar, 
much good may it do him. His very frontiſpiece is a ſuffici- 
ent confutation of his whole preface, wherein he tells the 
world as falſly and iguorantly, as confidently, that all con- 
tro verſie, concerning Predtſtiuation, Election, Frec- will, Grace, 
Merits, Neprobation, Cc. is fully decided and cleared. Thus 
he accuſtometh his pen ta run over, beyond all limits of truth 
and diſcretion, to let us fee that his knowledge in Theolo- 
gical Controverſies is none at all, and into what miſerable 
times we are fallen, when blind men will be the onely judges 
of colours. Quid tanto di gnum feret hic promiſſor hiatu d 
There is yet one thing more, whereof I defire to adver- 
tiſe the Reader. ( Þ ) Whereas Mr. Hobbs mentions my ob- 
jections to his Book De Cive; It is true, that ten years ſince 
I gave him about 60, Exceptions, the ore half of them Po- 
licical, the othet half Theological, to that Boek, and every 
Exception juſtified by a number of Reaſons, to which he 
never yet vouchſafed any anſwer. Nor do | now deſire it, 
for figcethat, he hath publiſhed his Leviathan, Miuſtrum 
hurrendwn, informa ingent, cus lumen ademptum, which af- 
fords much more matter of Exception, and I am informed 
that there are already two, the one of our own Church, the 
other a ſtranger, who have ſhaken.in pieces the "__ Fa- 
| | rick. 
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brick of his City, that was but builded in the air, and refolved 
that huge maſs of his ſeeming Leviathan into a new n6thing, 
and that their labours will ſpeedily be publiſned. But if this 
information ſhould not prove true, I will not grudge upon 
his deſire, God willing, to demonſtrate, that his principles 
are pernicious both to Piety and policy, and deſtructive to 
all relations of mankind, between princę and Subject, Father 
and Child, Maſter and Servant, Husband and Wife; and 
that they, who maintain them obſti nately, are fitter to live 
in hollow. trees among wild beaſts, than in any Chriſtian or 
Political Society, ſo God bleſs us: 7 


Animadverſions upon the Biſhops Epiſtle 


to the Reader. 


(29 N Either penned nor intended for the Preſs, but pri- 

vately underraken, that by the ventilation of the 
Queſtion Truth might Be cleared. The ſame was Mr. Hobbs 
his defire at that time, as appeareth by four paſſages in his 
Book, &c. 

It is true that it was not my intention to publiſh any thing in 
this Qui ſtion. And the Biſhop might have perceived by not Jea- 
ving out thoſe four paſſages, that it was wit bout my knowledge 
the Book was printed; but bp leaſed lin better to take this lit- 
tle advantage to accuſe me of want of ingenuity. He might have 
perceived alſo, by the date of my Letter, 1652. which was writ- 
ren 1646. ( which error could be no advantage to me, ) that 1 
knew nothing if the printing of it. I cenfeſſ, ihat before I receaved 
the Biſhops Reply, a French Gentleman of my acquaintance 
iz Paris, knowing that 1 bad written ſcm:thing of this ſubject, 
but not Bilterſtandling the language, dejired me to give him leave 
to get it interpreted to him by an engliſh young Man that reſor- 
ted io him; which I yeilded to. But this young Man taking his 
opportunitie, and bring a nimble writer,took a Copy of it for him- 
ſelf, and printed it here, all but the Poſteſript, without my know- 

. ledge, and (as be kntw) againſt my will ; fir which he ſince 
hath askt me pardon. But that the Biſhop intended it not for the 
C2 $5 Preſs, 
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Prefs, is not very Probable, becanfe he ſaith be writ it to the end 
that by the ventilation of the Queſtion, Truth might be clea- 
red from miftakes ; which end he had not obtained by keeping it 
private. 2 : * 

(») Whereas Mr. Hobbs mentions my objections to 
his Book De Cive, it is true that ten years ſince, I gave him 
about 60. Exceptions, &c. 

1 did indeed intend to have anſwered theſe Exceptions as find- 
ing them neither Political nor Theological, nor that he alleadged 
any Reaſons, by which they were tobe juſtified. But ſhortly af- 
ter intending to write in Engliſh, and publsſh my thoughts con- 
cerning Civil Doctrine, in that Bock which I intitled Levia- 
than, I thought his objeftions would by the clearneſs of my methed 
fall off without an anſwer. Nom this Leviathan be calleth Mon- 
trum horrendum, informe, Ingens, cui lumen ademptum. 
Werds not farre fetcht, nor more applicable to my Leviathan, 
than to any other writing that ſhould offend him. For allowing 
him the werd Monſtrum ( becauſe it ſeems he takes it for a mon · 
from great Fi,) be can neither ſay it is Informe; for even 

they that approve not the Doctrine allow the Met bod. Nor that 
it ic Ingens ; fur it is 4 Book of no great Bulk, Nor cui lumen 
ademptum ; for he will find very few Readers, that will not 
think_it clearer than his Scholaſtique Jargon. And whereas he 
ſaith there are two of our own ¶ hurch ( as he hears ſay) that are 
anſwering it; And that he himſelf ( 5f 7 deſire i:) will demon- 


ſtrate that my Principles are pernicious both to Piety and 
Policy, and deſtructive to all Relations, &c. My anſwer is, 
that I defre not, that ht or they ſhould ſo miſpend their tine ; but 
if they will needs do it, I can give them a fit Title for their Book. 
Behemoth againſt Leviathan. He exds his Epiſtle with ſo 
God bleſs us. which words ny 


ood in themſe ves, but to no 


Song of the name of God 16 


* 


e. here , but are a Buffonly 
Calumny. 3 
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VINDICATION 


OF TRUE 


LIBERTY 


FROM 


Antecedent and Ex- 


trinſecal Neceſſity. 


7. D. 


: Ither I am — — this — for Lo 
ainſt Neceſſity, or Lam not free. If Ik _ 
— I have — the cauſe, and ought not Nemb 15 
Nc to offer for the truth. If I be not free, yet I 
ought not to be blamed, ſince I do it not out 
of any voluntary election, but ont of an inevitable Neceſſityt 


T. H. 
Irbe Hononrable, 1 had once reſolwed to anſwer J. D. ob- 
; jeltons to my Book De Cive in the firſt place, as that 
which concerns me mofl,and afterwards to vxamine this * 


(22) « 
of Liberty and Neceſſity, which ( becauſe I ntver had nttered 
my opinion of it) concerned me the leſs. But ſeeing it was both 
your Lordſbips, and J . D,s. de ſire, that T ſhould begin with the 
later, I was contented ſo to do. And here Ipreſent and ſubmit 
it to your Lordſhips judgement. 


(* * firſt day that I did readover T. H. his defence 

of the neceſlity of all things, was April 20. 1646. 
Which proceeded not out of any diſreſpect to him; for if all 
his diſcourſes had been Gegmetrical demonſtrations, able 
not onely to perſwade, but\alſo.to compel aſſent, all had 
been one to me, firſt my journey, and afterwards ſome o- 
ther trifles (which we call buſineſs ) havingdiverted me un- 
til then. And then my occaſions permitting me, and an ad- 
vertiſemeat from a friend awakenihg me, | ſet my feif to a 
ſerious examination of it. We commonly ſee thoſe who de- 
light in Paradoxes, if they have line enough confute them- 
ſelves; and their ſpeculatives, and their practicks familiarly 
enterfere one with another. (b) The very firſt words of 
T. H. his defence trip up the heels of his whole cauſe ; 1 
had once reſolved ; To reſolve præſuppoſeth deliberationzbut 
what deliheration can there be of that which is. inevitably 
determined by cauſes, without our ſelves, before we do de- 
liberate ? can a condemned man del iberate whether he 
ſhould be executed, or not? It is even to as much purpoſe, 
as for a man to conſult and ponder with himſelf whether he 
ſhould draw in his breath, or whether he ſhould increaſe in 
ſtature. Secondly, (te reſolve implies a mans dominion over 
his own actions, and quis actual determination of himſelf ; 
bat he who holds an abſolute neceſſity of all things, hath 
quitted this dominion over himſelf, (& whichis worſe)hath 
quitted it to the ſecond extrinſecal cauſes, in which he makes 
all his actions to be determined one may as well call again 
Yeſterday, as reſolve or newly determine that which is de- 
termined to his hand already. (4) I Rave peruſed this trea- 
tiſe, weighed T. H his atiſvers, conſidered his reaſons, and 
conclude that he hath miſſed, and miſled the Queſtion; that 


the 
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the anſwers are evaſions, that his arguments are paralo- 
giſms, that the opinion of abſolute and univerſal Neceſſity 
is but a reſult of ſome groundleſs and ill choſen principles, 
and that the defect is not in himſelf, but that his cauſe will 
admit no better defence; and thereſore by his favour 1am 
reſolved to adhere to my firſt opinion. Perhaps another man 
reading this diſcourſe with ether eyes, judgeth it to be per- 
tinent and well founded. How comes this to paſs 2 the trea* 
tiſe is the ſame, the exteriour cauſes are the ſame, yet the 
reſolution is contrary. Do the ſecond cauſes play faſt and 
looſe? do they neceſſitate me to condemn, and neceiſitate 
him to maintain? What is it then? the difference muſt be in 
our ſelves, either in our intellectuals, becauſe the one ſees 
clearer than the other, or in our affections, which betray 
our unſterſtandings, and produce an implicite adherence in 
the one more than in the other. Howſoever it be, the dif- 
ference is in our ſelves. The outward cauſes alone do not 
chain me to the one reſolution, nor him to the other reſo- 
lution. But T. H. may ſay, that our ſeveral and reſpeRive 
deliberations and affections, are in part the cauſes of our 
contrary refolutions, and do concur with the outward cau- 
ſes, to make up one total and adæquate cauſe, tothe neceſ- 
ſary production of this effect. If it be ſo, he hath ſpun a 
fair thred, to make all this ſtir for ſuch a neceſſity as no man 
ever denyed or doubted of; when all the cauſes have actu- 
ally determined themſelves,” then the effect is in being; for 
though there be à priority in nature between the eauſe and 
the effect, yet they are together in time. And the old rule 
is, (e) what ſoe ver i, when it is, is neceſſarily ſo as it is. This 
is no abſo'ute neceſſity, but onely upon ſuppoſition, that a 
man hath determined his on liberty. When we queſtion 
whether all occurrences be neceſſary, we do not queſtion 
whether they be neceſſary when they are, nor whether they 
be neceſfary in ſenſu compaſito, afrer we have reſolved and 
finally determined what to do, but wberber they were neceſ- 
fary befote.they. were determined by our ſelves,” by or in 
the-przcedent-cauſts before our ſelves, or in the exteriour 


cauſes without our ſelves. It is not inconſiſtent with true 


Liberty 
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Liberty to determine it ſelf, but it is inconſiſtent with true 
Liberty to be determined by another without it ſelf. 

. H. faith further, that wpen your Lorſhips defpre and 
mine, he was contented te begin with this diſcourſe of Liberty 
aud Neceſſity, that is, to change his former reſolution. (f) 
If the chain of neeeſſity be no ſtronger, but that it may be 
ſnapped ſo eaſily in ſunder; if his will was no otherwiſe de- 
_ termined without himſelf, but onely by the ſignifieation of 
your Lordſhips deſite and my modeſt intreaty, then we 
may eaſily conclude, that humane affairs are not alwaies go- 
verned by abſolute neceſſity ; that a man is Lord of his own 
actions, if not in chief, yet in mean, ſubordinate to the Lord 
Paramount of Heaven and Earth; and that all things are not 
ſo abſolutely determined inthe outward and precedent cau- 
ſes, but that fair intreaties, and moral perſwaſions may 
work upon a good nature ſo far, as to prevent that which 
otherwiſe had been, and to produce thit which otherwiſe 
had not been. He that can reconcile this with an Antece- 
dent Neceſſity of all things, and a Phyſical or Natural de- 
termination of all cauſes, ſhall be great Apollo to me. 

Whereas T. H. faith that he had never uttered his opini- 
on of this Queſtion, I ſuppoſe he intends in writing; my 
converſation with him hath not been frequent, yet I re- 
member well, that when this Queſtion was agitated between 
us two in your LordſhipsChamber by your command, be 
did then declare himſelf in words, both for the abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of all events, and for the ground of this neceſſity, the 
Flux or concatenation ef the ſecond cauſes. 


Animedredied upon the Biſhops Reply 
‚ Number, I. 


( YT He firſt day that I did read over T. H. his defence of 
Neceſſity, &c. 

His deſerring the reading of my defence of neceſſity, be will 
not (he ſaith ) Soul be interpreted for diſreſpeft. Tis vel; 
though I cannot imagine why be ſtould fear to be thonght to 75 
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ſpot me., He was diverted ( 12 728) by trifles called 
boſineſs. It ſeems then be ac hnowledgeth that the will can be 
diverted by buſineſs. which thongh [aid ox the By, is contrary 
I think, to the Mayne, that the will i Free ; for free it is not if 
any thing but it ſelf cas divert it. | | 

(> ) The, very firſt words of T. H. his defence, trip up 
the heeles of his whole cauſe, &c, or h 

Hew ſo ? I had once ( /aith he) Reſolved. To Reſolve 
p!zſuppoſeth deliberation, But what deliberation can there 
be of that which is inevitably. determined without our 
ſelves ? There is uo man doubts but a man may deliberate of 
what bimſelf ſhall do, whether the thing be impsfſible or not, in 
Caſe he know not of the impoſſibility ; though le cannot deliberate 
E what another ſhall do to him. Therefore his examples of the 
man condemned, of the man that breatheth, and of him that grow- 
eth, ( becauſe the Yueſtion is not what they ſnall de) but what 
they ſhall ſuffer are impertinent. This is ſo evident, that I wonder 
bow he that was before ſowitty, as to ay, my firſt words tript up 
the beeles of my cauſe, and that having lint enough I would con- 
Fute my, ſelf, could preſently be ſo dull, as not to ſee his Argu- 
ment was too weak to ſupport ſo triumphant a language. And 
whereas be ſeemeth to be off ended with Paradexes, let him thank 
the Schoolmen whoſe, ſenceleſs writings, have made the greateſt 
number of important Truths ſeems Paradoxe. + HOLE: 
( ) Thus Argument thatfolluweth is no better, To Reſolve 
¶ [aith he) implies a mans dominion over his actions, and 
his actual determination of himſelf, &c. 5 

If he undler ſtand What it is to Reſolve, he knowes that it 
fonifies no more then (after deliberation ) to Will. He thinks 
4 wo to Will 58 to have dowinion over his e actions and 
actnally to determine his awn will. Bat no man can determine 
bit own will; for the will is D Can 4 man more deter- 
wine his will than any other appetite; That is, more than be can 
determine when be ſhall be hungry and when not. Whin 4 mas 
is hungr Jy it is in his chaiſe to cat or wot eat; this is the liberty 
of the man; But to be hungry or not hungry ( which is that which 
I hold to proceed from mceſſity ) is not in bis choſe, Beßdes theſe 
wordt dominion over his own actions, and , 
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of himfelf, fo farre az they are figuifirant, makes againſt him. 
For over whatſoever things hls rar ery: 1 75 not 
Free, and thereforew mans uctiumt are wot Free;  Andif a man 
determine himſelf,” rhe Queſtion wil ftill remain what determi- 
ned him to determine himſelf in that manner. | 
(4) Thave peruſed this Treatiſe, weighed Z. H. his anſ- 
wers, conſidered his reaſons, 8cc e. | 
This and that which followeth , s« talking to himſelf at ran- 
dome, till he vome to alleadge that which he calleth an old rule, 
which is this, (e) Whatſoever is, when it is, is neceſfarily 
ſo as it is. This is n abſolute neceſſity, but onely upon 
ſuppoſition that a man hath determined his own liberty, 


If the\Biſhop think that I hold uo other Nect f ty than that 
whichss eupri ſſed in that old fooliſh rule, he neither under ſtand- 
unh me, nur what the wort Neceſſary fignifieth. Nectſſary 2 
that which is impofſible to be othetiviſe, o that hich èan- 
not poſſibly otherwiſe come to paſſe. Theyefire Neceflary, 
-Poſhble, a Impoffible, hade m ſignificution i; xeferente to 
dime paſt, er time preſent, hut onely time to come. i Ne- 
ceſſary, umd bis in ſenſu 'compoſito ppnifie nothing '; Fay 

Neceſſary 4 Neceſſary from ul Eternity; and yet not incon- 
nent with true Liberty, which doth not conſiſt in determining 
it ſelf, but in doing whit the Will is determined unto. This do- 
minion over itſelf, ail this, ſenſus compoſitus, and tha, de- 
termining it ſelt, and thu, neceſſarily is when it is, are con- 
fuſed and empty wordt. | We | 

(t) Ifthe'chainof Neceſſity be no ſtronger, baut that it 
may be ſnapped / io eaſily ia ſunder, cc. by the figui fication 
of your Lordſhips defire, and my modeſt intreaty, then we 
may ſafely conclude that humane affairs, CC 8. 
Whether my Lords defire,and the Biſhops modeſt intreaty were 
ug b to produce a Will in me to write an anſwer to his treatiſe , 

without other concurrent canſes, I am not ſure. ' Obedience to his © 

 L'6t&thip did much, my civility to the Biſhop did ſomwhar, & 
my + there wert other imaginations of mine own, thut contri- 
buted thrir part. Nut this Jam ſure of, that alltegerher they were 

ſufficient to frame wy will thereto; and whatſorvtr i⸗ f 6 

; , rroduct 


2 : 42 2 = 
dee any thing, produceth p A nth 4 the fire witeſſ 


rily burneth the Fowel that ircuſt into it. Aud thangh the Biſ- 
hops modeſt intreaty had btox ns part of the:canſe of my yeilding 
to it, yet certainly it would huus been cauſe enangh ta ſome civil 
man, to have requited me with fairir Language, than be bath 
done throughout this Rep 
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A Ndfirft I aſſure your Lovidſpip;r#' find in it na nem Arg. Numb. 8 

2 from ger pero now row Reaſon, that I have 
not often heard before, whichss as much, arto ſay, that I am net 
ſuppriſed. 7 w WY 


a . DD 2. | 
(a) "Tre I be ſo 9 that can preſent no no- 

g vey to T. H. yet I have this comfort, that if he be 
not ſuppriſed, then in reaſon I may expect a more mature 
anſwer from him, and where he failes, I may aſeribs it to the 
weakneſs of his cauſe; not to want of preparation. But in 
this caſe I like Epiſtetu his Councell well, that (+) the 
Sheep ſhould not brag how much they have eaten, or what 
an excellent paſture they do goin, but ſhewitin their Lamb 
and Wool. Oppoſite anſwers and — Arguments 
advantage a cauſe. To tell what we have heard or ſeen is 
to no purpoſe. When a reſpondent leaves many things un- 
touched, as if they were too hot for his Fingers, and de- 
clines the weight of other things, and alters the true ſtate 
of the Queſtion, it is a ſhrewd ſign either that he hath not 
weighed all things maturely, or elſe that he maintains a deſ- 
perate cauſe. c 0 \ IK 
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i — to T. H. yet 7 have this comfort that if he be 

not ſuppriſed, then in reaſon I may expect a more insture 

anſwer from him, &c. D 2 . 
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_ - Though I werent ſuppriſed. 27 do not fee the reaſen for 
which . ſaith, he may expect a more mature an{wer from me; 
er any further anſwer at all. For ſeeing I writtbs at his modeſt 
requeſt, it is no modeſhexpetation to looo ł for as many anſwers. 
a he ſhall be pleaſed to ett. a 
(b) The Sheep ſhould not bragg how much they have 
eaten, but ſhew it in their Lamb and Wool. | 
It is no great bragging, 4c lay 1 was mot ſuppriſed; for who- 
forever thanceth to read Saper %% O puſcula where he writeth of 
Eree will, aud of the concourſe ot God with Mans Will 3/4 
find the greateſt part, if not all that the Biſhop hath urged in 
this Queſtion. But that which the Biſhop hath ſaid of the Rea- 
ons and Authorities which he ſaith (in his Epiſtle ) do offer 
themſelves to ſerve in this cauſe; and many other paſſages of 
bis Book, ID I think, before I have done with ee, ap- 
pear to be very bragging, and nothing elſe. And though be ſay 
it be Epictetus his counſell that Sheep ſhould ſhow what they eat, 
in their. Lamb and Wool, It is not likely that Epitetus ſould 
. take a metaphor from Lamb and Wool ; for it could not eafily 
come into the mind of men that were not acquainted with the pay- 
' Sngof Tithes, Or if it had, he would have ſaid Lambs in the 
Plural, as Lay men uſe to ſpeak. That which followes of my 
leaving things untoucht , and dltering the ſtate of the Queſtion; 
 - TJ remember no ſuch thing, unleſs he require that I ſhould anſ. 
. -werg wot to his Arguments onely, but alſo to his Syllables. 


T. NH. 

He Preface is an handſome one, but it appears even in that, 

that be bath millaken the Queſtion; for whereas he [ayes 
thus if I be free to write this diſcourſe, I have obteined the cauſe, 
I deny that to be true, for tis not enough to his freedome of wri- 
ting, that he had not written it, —4 he would himſelf ; if he 
will obtein the. cauſe, he muſt prove that before he writst, it 
was not neceſſary he ſpouldwrite it afterward, It may be he thinks 
ic all one te ſay, I was free to write it, and it was not neceſſary 1 
ſhould write iu. But I think, otherwiſe ; . for he is free to 4 4 
thing , that may ds it if he have the will to do it, and may for- 
bear if he haus the will io forbear. Aud yet if there be a neceſ. 
e wp 
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ty that he ſhall have the will to do it, the action ii neceſſarily to 
follow; and i there be a neceſſity, that he ſhall have the will 
to fir bear, the forbearing alſo will be neceſſary. The Queſfi- 
on thirefore ir not, whether a' man be a Free Agent, that is te 
ſay, whether he can write or forbear, ſpeak or be ſilent, atcord- 
ing to bis will; but whether the will to write, and the will to for- 
bear, come upon him acrording to his will, or according to any 
thing elſe in bis own power. 1 acknowleage this liberty, that 1 
| are if I vill, hut to ſay I can will if 1 will, I take to be an 
abſurd ſpeech:"' Wherefore I cannot grant him the cauſe upon 
o 8 3 


P n D. 

Acit us ſpeaks of a cloſe kind of adverſaties, which ever- 
more begin with a mans praiſe. The Criſis or the Cata- 
ſtrophe of their diſcourſe is when they come to their t; As 
he is a good natured man, but he hath'a naughty qualicy ; or 
be is a Wiſe man, but he hath committed one of the greateſt 
follies; So here the Preface is an handſome one, bat it appears 
even in this, t hat be hath miſtabin the 2 ueſtion. This is to 
give an Inch, that one may take away an Ell withont ſnſpici- 
on; to praiſe the handſomeneſs of the Porch, that he may 
gain credit'to the vilitying of the Houſe, Whether of us bath 
miſtaken the Queſtion, I refer to the judicious Reader. (2) 
Thus much 1 will maintain, that that is no true neceſſity, 
which he calls neceffity; nor that liberty, which he calls li- 

berty; nor that the Queſtion, which he makes the Queſtion. 
Firſt for liberty, that which he calls liberty, is no true li- 


For the clearing whereof it behooveth us to know the dif- 
2 between theſe three, Neceſſity, Spontaneity, and 

ibert j. * : 2 | 

Neceſſity and Spontutzeity may ſometimes meet together 
ſo may Spontanciry and Liberty: but teall neceffiry und true li- 
berty can never meet together. Some things arp neceflary and 
not veluntaryor ſpontaneous; ſome things are both neceffary 
ind voluntary; ſome things are voluntary and not freez ſome 
things are both voluntary and free; Bur thoſe things which 
are truly neceſſary” can never be free, and thoſe things which 

Went are 
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ire truly free can never be f 04 Neceſſity conſiſts in an 
Antecedent determination to one; Spontancity conſiſts ina 


conformity of the Appetite, either intellectual or ſenſitive to 
the object; True Liberty conſiſts in the electite power of 


the rational Will; That which is determined without my eon- 
currence, may nevertheleſs agree well enough with my faney 
or defires, and obtein my ſubſequent. conſent .; But that 
which is determined without my concurrence. or conſeut, can - 
not be the object of mine election. I may. like that which is 


inevitably impoſed upon me by another, but if it be inevi- 


tably impoſed upon me by extrinſecal cauſes , it is both foll 

for me to deliberate, and impoſſible for me to chooſe, whe- 
ther I ſhall nndergo it not. Reaſon is the root, the fountain, 
the original of true liberty, which judgeth and repreſenteth 
to the will, whether this or that be convenient, whether 
this or that be: more convenient. Judge then what a pretty 
kind of liberty it is which is 1 T. H. ſuch a liber- 
ty as is im little Children before they have the uſe of reaſon, 
before they can conſult or deliberate of any thing. Is not this 
a Childiſh liberty ? and ſuch a liberty as is in brute Beaſts, 
as Bees and Spiders, which do not learn their faculties as we 
do our trades , by experience and conſideration; This is a 
btutiſh liberty, ſuch a liberty as a Bird hath to flie, when her 
Wings are clipped, or to uſe his own compariſon, ſuch a li- 
berty as a lame man, who hath loſt the uſe of his limbs 
hath to walk; Is not this aridiculous liberty? Laſtly (which 
is Warſe than all theſe ) ſuch a liberty as 4 Riuer bath to de- 
rend down the Channel; what! will he aſcribe liberty to inani- 


mate Creatures alſo, which have neither reaſon, nor ſpen- 


1e nor ſo much as ſeaſitive appetite ? Such is T. H, his 
iber ty. 83 | 
. (>) His, Neceſfity is juſt ſuch another, a neceſſity ppon 
caption, ariſing from the cangourſe of all the cauſes, in- 
the laſt dictate of the underſtanding in reaſonable 
'crearutcs.. Ihe adæquate cauſe and the effect are together in 
time, and when all the conurrent cauſes are determined, the 


effect is determined alſo, and,is become ſo ſſary, that 


iti, ally in being ; But there is i great difference between 
4 + | determining, 


„„ 
determining, and being determined. If afl the collateral cau- 
ſes concurring to the production of an eſſect, were antece- 
dently determined, what they muſt of neceſſity produce and 
when they muſt produce it, then there is no doubt but the ef. 
fect is neceſſary. (e) But if theſe cauſes did operate freely, or 
contingently, if they might have fuſpended or denied their 
concurrence, or have concurred after another manner, chen 
the effect was not truly and antecedently neceſſary, but ei- 
ther free or contingent, This will be yet clearer by. con- 
ſidering his own inſtance of cafting Ambs- Ace, though 
it partake more of contingency than of freedome. Suppo- 
ſing the poſiture of the parties hand who did chrow che 
Dice, ſuppoſing the figure of the Table and of the Dice 
themſelves, ſuppoſing. the meaſure of force applied, 
and ſuppoſing all other things which did concur to the pro- 
duction of that caſt, to be the very ſame they were, there is 
no doubt bit in this caſe the caſt is neceſſary. But ſtill this 
is. but a neceſſity of ſuppoſition; for if all theſe eoneurrent 
cauſes, or ſome of them were contingent or free, then the 
caſt was not abſolutely neceſſary. Fo begin with the Ca- 
ſter, He might have denied his concurrence and not have 
caſt atall ; He might have ſuſpended his concurrence , and 
not have caſt ſo ſoon; He might have doubled or dimini- 
ſhed his force in caſting , if it had pleaſed him; He might 
have thrownthe Dice into the other Table. In all theſe ca- 
ſes what becomes of his ambit. ace? The like uncertainties 
offer themſelves for the maker of the Tables, and for the 
maker of the Dice, and for the keeper of the Tables, and 
for the kiad of Wood, and I know not how many other 
circumſtances. In ſuch a maſs of contingencies, it is impo- 
{ſible that the effect ſhould be antecedently neceſſary. T. H. 
appeales to every mans experience. I am contented Let 
every one reflect upon himſelf, and he ſhall find ne con- 
vincing, much leſs conſtreining reaſon, to neceſſitate him to 
any one of theſe particular acts more than another, but 
onely bis own will or arbitrary determination. So T. H. 
his neceſſity is no abſolute, no antecedent , extrinſecal-ne- 


cellity,but meetly a neceſſity upon ſuppoſition. * 
"Thirdly 


— „). 
K Thirdly, chat which F. #. makes the Oueſtian, is 
not the Qweſtion. The Queſtion is not, ſaith be, ether 
a nanmay write if be will, and ſorbear if be wil, but whether 
the will to write er the will to forbear, come upon him according 
to his will, or according to any thing elſe in bis own pener. Here 
is a diſtinction without a difference. If his will do not 
come upon kim according to his will, thag he is not a free, 
nor yet ſo much as a voluntary Age nt, which is T. H. his 
Liberty. Certainly all the freedome of the Agent, is from 
the freedom of the will. If the will have no power over it 
ſelf, the Agent is no more free than a Staff ina mans hand. 
Secondly, he makes but an empty ſhew of a power in the 
will, either to.wtice or not to write. ® If it be preciſely and 
inevitably determined in all occurrences whatſoever , what 
a man ſhall will, and what he ſhall not will, what heſhall 
write, and what he ſhall not write, to what purpoſe is this 
power? God and Nature never made any thing in vain 
-but-yain and fruſtraneous is that payer Which never was 
and never ſhall be deduced into Act. Either the N is 
determined before he acteth, what he ſhall will, and hat 
ke ſhall not will, what he ſhall act, and what he ſhall not 
act, and then he is no more free to act, than he is to will; 
Or elſe be is not derermined, and then there is no neceſſity. 
No effect can exceed the vertue of its cauſe; if the action 
be free to write or to forbear, the power or faculty to will. 
or nill, muſt of neceſſity be more free. Qxod efficit tale il- 
lud magis eſt tale. If the will be determined, the writing 
or not writing is likewiſe determined, and then he ſhould 
not ſay, He may write or he may forbear, but he muſt write, or 
be muſt forbear. Thirdly, This anſwer contradicts the ſenſe 
_ of all the world, that the wil of man is determined withaut 
his will, or without any thing in his power; Why do we ask 
men whether they will do ſuch a thing or not? Why do we 
repreſent reaſons to them? Why do we pray them? Why 
do we intreat them > Why do we blame them if their will 
come not upon them according to their will. ili thou - 
be made clean? ſaid our Saviour to the Paralytiche perſon , 
John 5. 6. to what ſc, it bis will was extinſecally deter- 
mined ? Chriſt complains, e have piped unto you w_ Je 
| |  bave 
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have not danced, Matth. 11. 17. Howeould they help it, 
if their wills were determined without their wils, to forbear? 
And Matth. 23. 37. 7 wonld have gathered your Children 
together, as the Hen gathereth her Chickens under her wings , 
but ye would not. How eafily might they anſwer according 
toT. H his doctrine, Alas blame not us, Our wills are 
not in our own power ordiſpoſition, if they were, we 
would thankfully embrace ſo great a favour. Moſt truly ſaid 
St. Auſtin, Our will ſhould not be a Will at all, if it were wit in 
our power. © This is the belief of all mankind, which we 
have not learned from our Tutors, butis imprinted in our 
hearts by nature; We need not turn over any obſcure books 
to find out this truth. The Poets chant it in the Theaters, 
the Shepheards in the mountains, the Paſtors teach it in 
their Churches, the Doctors in the Univerſities , the com- 
mon people in the markets, and all mankind in the whole 
world do affent unto it , except an handful of men, who 
have poiſoned their intellectuals with paradoxical princi- 
ples. Fourthly, this neceſſity which T. H. hath deviſed, 
Which is grounded uponthe neceffitation of a mans will 
without his will, is the worſt of all others, and is ſo far ftom- 
leſſening thoſe difficulties and abſurdities which flow from 
the fatal deſtiny of the Stoichs, that it increaſeth them, and 
rendreth them unanſwerable. 8 No man blameth fire for 
burning whole Cities, No man taxeth poiſon for deftroy- 
ing men , but thoſe perfons who apply them to ſuch wicked 
ends. If the will: of man be not in his own diſpoſition, he 
is no.morea free Agent than the fire or the poyſon. Three 
things are required to make an act or omiſſion culpable ; 
Firft, that it be in our power to perform it, or forbear it, 
Secondly, that we be obliged to perform it, or forbear it. 


reſpectively. Thirdly, that we omit that which we ought to 


have done, or do that which we ought to have omitted. 
No man fins in doing thoſe things which he could not 
ſhan, or forbearing thoſe things which never were in his 


power. T. H. may ſay, that beſides the power, men have 


alſo an appetite to evil objects, which renders them culpa- 
ble. It is true, but if this appetite be deter mined by ano- 
| 3 8 0 ther, 
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ther, not by themſelves, Or „ not the uſe of rea- 
ſon to curb or reſtrain their appetites, they ſin no more 
than a ſtone deſcending downward, according to its natu- 
ral appetite, or the brute Beaſts who commit voluntary er- 
rours in following their ſenſitive appetites, yet ſin not. 

i The Queſtion then is not whether a man be ne ceſſita- 
ted to will or nill, yet free to act or forbear. Zut ſav 8 g 
the ambiguous acception ofthe word, Free, the Queſtion 

is plainly this, whether all Agents, and all events natural, 
civil, moral, ( ſor we ſpeak not now of the converſion of a 
ſinner, that concerns not this Queſtion, ) be predetermi- 
ned extrinſecally and inevitably without their own concur- 
rence in the determination ; ſo as all actions and events 
which either are or ſhall be, cannot but be, nor can be o- 
therwiſe, after any other manner , or in any other place, 
time, number, meaſure, order, nor to any other end, than 
they are. And allthis in reſpe& of the ſupream cauſe, ora 
concourſe of extrinſecal cauſes determining them to one. 

k So my preface remains yet unanſwered. Either I was 
extrinſecally and inevitably predetermined to write this diſ- 
courſe, without any concurrence of mine in the determina» 
tion, and without any power in me to change or oppoſe it, 
or I was not ſo predetermined; If I was, then I ought not 
to be blamed, fer no man is juſtly blamed for doing that 
which never was in his power to ſhun. If I was not ſo pre- 
determined, then mine actions and my will to act, are nei- 
ther compelled nor neceſſitated by any extrinſecal cauſes , 
but I ele& and chooſe, either ts write or to forbear , ac- 
cording to mine own will, and by mine own power. And 
when L have reſolved, and elected, it is but a neceſſity of 
ſuppoſition, which may and doth conſiſt with true liberty, 
not a reall antecedent neceſſity. The two hornes of this Di- 
lemma are ſo ſtrait, that no mean can be given, nor room 
to paſſe between them. And the two conſequences are ſo 
_—_ that inſtead of anſwering, he is forced to decline 
them. 
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Animadverſions upon his Reply 
Numb. III. 2 


2 12 much I will maintaine, that that is no true neceſ. 

ſity, which he callech Neceſſity; nor that Liberty, 
which he calleth Liberty; nor that the Queſtion, which he 
makes the Queſtion, &-c. For the cleariiigę whereof, it be- 
hooveth us co know the difference between theſe three, Ne- 
ceſſity,, Spontaneity, and Liberty. 

1 did expett, that for the knowing of the difference between 
Neceſſity, Spontaneity, and Liberty, he would have ſet down 
their Definitions. For without theſe, their difference cannot 
poſſiblyappear ; for how can a man know how things differ , 
unleſs he firſt know what they are; which be offers not to ſhew, 
He tels us that Neceſſity, and Spontaneity may meet together, 
aud Spontaneity, and Liberty; but Neceſlity and Liberty ne- 
wer ; aud many other things impertinent to the purpoſe. For 
which ( becauſe of the length) I refer the Reader to the Place. 
I vote onel this, that Spontancity is 4 word not uſed in com- 
mon Engliſh ; and they that underſtand Latine, know it means 
no more, than Appetite, or Will, and is not found but in liy- 
ing Creatures. And ſering he ſaith that Neceſſity and Spon- 
tancity may ſtaxd together, I may ſay alſo, that Neceſſity and 
Will, may fand together; and then is not the Will Free ( as 
he would have it ) from Neceſſitation. There are many other 
things in that which followeth, which Thad rather the Reader 
would conſider in his own words, to which Ireferre bim, than 
that I ſhon!d give him greater trouble in reciting them again. 
For I ds not fear it will be thought too hot for my fingers, to ſhew 
the vanity of ſuch words as theſe, Intellectual appetite , Con- 
formity of the appetite to the object, Rational will, Elective 
power of the Rational will; nor under ſtand I bow Reaſon can 
be the voot of true Liberty, if the Biſhop ( as be ſaith in the 
beginning) had the liberty to-write this diſcourſe. I under 
ſtand how objects, and the Conveniences and the Inconvenien- 
ces of them may be repreſented - 4 man,by the help of n 
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but how Reaſon repreſenteth any thing to the Will, I under- 
ſtand no more, than the Bilhop underftands there may be Liber. 
ty in Children, in Beaſts, and inanimate Creaturt. For he 
ſeemeth ts wonder how ¶ bildrenmay be left at Liberty; how 
Beaſts impriſoned may be ſet at Liberty; and hom a River 
may have afree courſe; and ſaith, what | will he aſcribe Li- 
berty to inanimate Creatures alſs > And thus be thinks he hath 
made it clear how Neceſſity, Spontaneity, and Liberty difer 
ons one another, Tf the Reader find it ſo, I ans contented, 
b is Neceſſity is juſt {ach another, a Neceſſity upon ſup- 
pofition, arifing from the concourſe of all the cauſes, inclu- 
ding the laſt dictate of the underſtanding in reaſonable Crea- 
tures, &cc. Vt 
Due Biſhop might eafily baue ſeen, that the Neceſſity I 
hold, is the ſame Neceſſity that be denies ; namely a Neceſſity 
of things future, that is, an antecedent Neceſſity derived from 
the very beginning of time; and that I put Neceſſity for au 
Impo ſſibility of not bring, and that Impoſſibility as well as 
Poſſibility are never truly ſaid, but of the future. I hnoW as 


Well as be that thecauſe when it is adequate (as be calleth it 9 


or entire ( as I call it) # together in time with the effect. But 
for all that the Neceſſity may be and is before the effect, as 
much as any Nece ſſity can be. And though be call it a Ne- 
ceſſity of ſwppoſitivn, it is no more ſo, than all other Neceſſity 
16. The fire. b nee ſſariiy; but not wit haut ſuppoſition , 
that there is fewel put to it. Aud it burueth the fewel (when 
it ir pref to it) neceſſarily; but it oY ſuppoſition, that the or- 
dinary conrſe of nature is not hindred; For the fire burnt not 
the three Childres in the Furna ce. 

But if theſe cauſes did operate Freely, or Contingently , 
if they might have ſuſpended, or denied their concurrence, 
or have concurred after another manner, then the effect was 
not truly and antecedently neceſſary, but either free, or Con- 


tingent. 

It ſeems by this he amderſtandeth not what theſe words Free, 
and Contingent mean. A little before he wondred 1 ſhould 
attribute Liberty to inanimate Creatures, and now be puts 
cauſes amongſt theſe things that operate Freely, By theſe cau- 
a e 
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ſes it ſeems he under ſtandothonely men, whereas I ſhewed before 
that Liberty is nſnally aſcribed to Whatſoever Agent is not bin- 
ared. And when a man dot h any thing Freely, there be many 
other Agent; immediate, that coucur to the effect he intendeth, 
which work not Freely, but neceſſarily ; as When the man mo- 


veth the Sword Freely, the Sword wonndeth neceſſarily, nir 


can ſuſpend or deny its concurrence ; And conſequently if the 
man move not himſelf, the man cannot deny his concarrence, 
Te Which he cannot reply, unleſi he ſay a man originally can 
ove himfelf, for which he will be able to find no Authority f 
any that have but taſted of the knowledge of motion, Then for 
Contingent he under ſtandeth not What it meaneth, for it is all 
one toſay it i Contingent and ſimply to / ay it is; ſaving that 
when they ſay fimply it is, they cenſider not hoW or by what 
means; but in ſaying it is contingent they tell us they know not 
whether neceſſarily or not. But the Biſhop thizkingContingent 
to be that which is not neceſſary, inſtead of arguing ag ainft our 
knowledge of the neceſſity. of things to come, argueth againſt 
the neceſſity it felt, Again he ſuppoſeth that Free and (on- 
tin gent canſes might have ſuſpended or denied their concur- 
rence, Fremwhich it followeth that Free canſes, an Con- 
tingent canſes are not cauſes of themſelves, but concurrent 
with other cauſes, and therefore can produce nothing but as 
they are guided by thiſe cauſes with which they concur ; for it 
is ftrange, be ſhould ſay, they might have concarred after ano- 
ther manner ; for I conceave not how when this runneth oxe 
way, and that another, that they can be ſaid to concur, that 1 
run together, And this bis conturrence of cauſes contingent , 
maketh ( be ſaith ) the caſt of Ambs · ace not to have been ab- 
ſolmtely neceſſary. Which: cannot be conceaved wnleſs it had 
bindredst ; and then it had made ſome other caſt neceſſary , 
perhaps Deux ace, which ſerveth we as well. For that which 
he ſaith of —— his concurrence, of caſting ſooner or la- 
ter, f altering the c 


to take away the neceſſity of Ambs- ace, otherwiſe then by mak- 

aug 4 neceſſity of Deux- ace, or other caft that ſhall be thrown. 

4 Thirdly, chat which FT. H. makes the Queſtion, is not 
. A 


ers force, and the like accidents ſerve not 
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Fe hath very little reaſon to ſay this. He requeſted me to tel 
him my opinion in writing concerning Free- will. Nhich I did, 
and did let him know a man was Free in thoſe things that were 
in his power, to follow his will; but that he was not Free to 
Will, that is , that his will did not follow his will, which 1 
expreſſed in theſe words, the Qneſtion is, whether the will to 
write, or the will to torbear, come upon a man according to 
his will, or according ta any thing elſe in his own power. 
He that cannot ed the difference between Free to do if 
he will, and Free to will, is not fit (as I have [aid in the Statin 
of the Queſtion) to hear this ¶ ontroverſie diſputed, much leſs 
to be a writer in at. His conſequence, it a man be not Free to 
will, he is not a Free, nor a Voluntary Agent, and his ſay- 
ing the Freedome of the Agent is from the Freedome of the 
Will, z put here without proof; nor is there any conſiderable 
proof of it through the whole Book kereafter offered. For why ; 
he never before had heard (I believe) of any diſtinction be. 
tween Free to do and Free to will, which makes. him alſo ſay 
if the Will have not power over it ſelf, the Agent is no more 
Free, thana Staff in a mans hand. As if it were not Freedome 
enough for a' man to do what he will; a#le/5. bis Will alſo 
have power over his Will, axd that his Wlll be not the power 
it ſelf, but muſt have another power within it to do all volun- 
tary acti. 
< If it be, preciſely and inevitably determined in all occur- 
rences whatſoever, what a man ſhall Will, and what he ſhall 
not. Will, and what he ſhall write, and what he ſhall not 
write, to what purpoſe is this power, &c. | 
It is to this purpoſe, that all thoſe things may be brought to 
paſſe, which God hath from Eternity predetermined. It is 
therefore to no purpoſe here to ſay, that God and Nature hath 
made nothing in vain, But ſee what weak Arguments he 
brings next, Which thowgh anſwered in that Which is gone be- 
fore, yet if I anſwer not again, he will ſay they are tos hot for 
ny fingers. One is, It the Agent be determined what he 
ſhall Will, and what he ſhall Act, Then he is no more Free 
to Act than he is to Will; as if the ill being neceſſitated, the 
doing of what we Will were not Liberty, Another is, If 4 
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wan be Free to Act, he 3 Free te vill; becauſe 
Quod efficit tale illud magis eſt tale; as if he ſnonld ſay, if I 
make him angry, then I am more angry; becauſe Quod effi- 
cit, &c. The tbird is, If the Will be determined, then the 
writing is determined, and he ought not to ſay he may write, 
but he muſt write. Ti true, it followeth that he mult write, 
but it doth not follow 1 ought to ſay be muſt write, unleſs he 
would have me ſay more than I know, as himſelf deth often in 
this Reply. 
eAfter bis Arguments, come his difficult Queſlionts. It 
the Will of man be determined without his Will, or without 
any thing in his power, why do we ask men whether they 
will do ſuch a thing or not? [,ay/wer , Becauſe we deſire to 
know, and cannot know but by their telling, nor then neither 
for the moſt part. Why do vve repreſent reaſons to them? 
Why do vve pray them? Why do we intreatthem? 7 anſ- 
wer, becauſe thereby we think to make them have the Will they 
have not. Why do we blame them? I anſwer, becauſe th:y 
pleaſe us not. I might ask him, whether blaming be any thing 
elſe but ſaying the thing blamed is ill or imperfett. May not 


we ſay a Horſe is lame, though his lameneſs cane from neceſ= 


fity ; or thata man is a fool or a khnave, if he be ſo, though 
he could not help it? To what purpoſedid our Saviour ſay to 
the Paralytique perſen, Wilt thou be made clean, if his Will 
vvere extrinſecally determined? I anſwer, that it was not 
beeauſe he would know , for he knew it before; but becauſe he 
would draw from him a confeſſion of his want. We have piped 
unto you, and ye have not danced; how could they help it ? 

1 anſwer, they could not help it. I vvould have gathered your 
Children as the Hen gathereth her Chickens under her vvings, 
but ye vvould not. Hovv eaſily might they anſvver according 
to T. H. his doctrine, Alas, blame not us, our vvills are not 
in our ovvn povver? I anſwer, the are to be blamed though 
their Wills be not in their own power, Is not good good, and 
evill evill thongh they be not in our power ? and ſhall not I 
call them ſo? and is not that Praiſe and Blame? But it 
ſeems the Biſhop takes blame not for the diſpraiſe of a thing, 
but for a pretext and colour of malice and revenge againſt _ 
e 


le blameth. And where he ſayer our Wills are in our power, 
he ſees not that he ſpraks abſurdiy; for he owght to ſay, the 
will is the Power; and through ignorance deteFeth the [ame 
fault in St. Auſtin, Who ſaith, our Will ſhould not be a will. 
at all, if it Were not in our power; that is to ſay, if ut Were 
wot in our Will. | 
f This is the belief of all mankind , which we have not 
learned from onr Tutors , but is imprinted in our hearts by 
Nature, &c. | 
T his piece of Eloquence is uſed by Cicero in by defence of 
Milo, te prove it lawful for a man to reſiſt force with force, 
or to keep himſelf from killing ; which the Biſhop ( thinking 
himſe If able to make that which proves one thing prove any 
thing,) hath tranſlated into Engliſh,and brought into this place 
to prove Free- will. It us true, very few have learned from 
Tutors , that a man is not free to Will; nor do they find it 
much in Books. That they find in Books, that which the Po- 
ets chant in their Theater s, andthe Shepheards in the Moun- 
teins, that which the Paſtors teach in the Cnurches, and the 
Doors in the Vuiverſities, and that which the common people 
in the Markets, aud all mankind in the whole World do aſſent 
unto, is the ſame that J aſſent unto, namely, that 4 man bath 
freedome to ds if he will; but whether he hath freedome to 
will, is a Queſtion which it ſeems neither the Biſhop vor 
they ever thought on. : 

$ No man blameth fire for burning Cities, nor taxeth poy- 
ſon for deſtroying Men, &c, 

Here again he is upon his arguments from Blame, which 1 
have anſwered before; and we do 4s much blame them as we 
do men; for we ſay fire hath done hurt, aud the poyſon hath 
killed a man, as well as we ſay the man hath done unjuſtiy; 

but we ds not ſeek to be revenged of the fire and of poyſon, 255 
canſe we cannot make them atk. forgiveneſs, as we woula mabę 
men to do when they hurt us; ſo that the blaming of the one and 
the other, that is, the declaring of the hurt or evill action done 
by them, is the ſame in both; but the malice of man is onely 
againſt man. | 
h No man ſins in doing thoſe things which he could not 
ſhun, H. 


| | 
He may as well ſay , no man halts which cannot chaſe but 
halt; or ſtumbles , that Cannot chuſe but ſtumkle, For what 
i fia but halting or ſtumbling in the way of Gods Commande- 
ment. * 8) 

i The Queſtion then is not, whether a man be neceſſi- 
tated to will or nill, yet free to act, or forbear. But ſaving 
the ambiguous acceptions of the word Free, the Queſtion 
is plainly this, &c. 

This Que ſtion which the Biſhop ſtatetb in this place, I have 
before ſet down verbatim and allowed: and it is the ſame with 
mine, though he perceave it nut. But ſecing I did nothing, but 
at his requeſt ſet down my opinion, there can be noother Quſſtiun 
between us. in this controverſie, but whether my opinion be the 
truth or not. l 

* So my preface remains yet unanſwered, Either ] wa; 
extrinſecally and inevetably predetermined to write this diſ- 
courſe, &c. . 

That which he ſayes in the preface is that if he be not Free to 
write this diſcourſe, he ought not to be blamed. Put if he 
be Free he hath obteined the cauſe. 

The firſt conſequence I ſhonld have granted bim, i he had nrittes 
it rationally and civillyʒ the later I deny,and have ſhown that he 
ought to have proved thata man is Free to Wil. For that which he 
ſayes, any thing elſe whatſoever would think, if it kyewit were. 
moved, and did not know what moved it. A woodden Top that is 
lacht by the Boyes, and runs about ſometimes to one Wall, ſome- 
times to another ,ſomiimes ſpinning, ſometimes hitting mea on the 
ſhins, if it were ſenſible of its own motion, would think it pro- 
ceeded from its own Will, unleſs it felt what laſhtit, And 104 
man any wiſer , When he runns ts one place for a Benefice, to a- 
not her for a Bargain, and troubles the world with writing er- 
rors, andrequiring anſwers, becauſe he thinks he doth it with- 
out other cauſe than his own Will, and ſeeth not what are the 

laſnings that cauſe bis Will ? Y 
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Nd ſo to fall in hand LA the Queſtion , without any 
further proems or prefaces, By Liberty, I do neither 
underſtand a liberty from fin , nor a liberty from miſery, 
nor a liberty from ſervitude, nor a liberty from violence, 
but [ underſtand a liberty from Neceſſity or rather from 


Neceſſitation, that is, an univerſal immunity from all ine- 


vitability and determination to one, whether it be of ex- 
erciſe onely whichrhe Schooles cal a liberty of cantradictian, 
and is found in God, and in the good and bad Angels, that 
is not a liberty to do both good and evill, but a liberty to 
do or not to do this or that good, this or that evill reſpe- 
&ively ; or whether it be a liberty of re 
ciſe alſo, which the Schooles call liberty of comreriety, and 
is found in men indowed with reaſon and underſtanding, 
that is, a llberty to do and not to do, good and evill, this 


or that. Thus the coaſt being cleared, &c. 


T. H. 

N the next place he maketh certain diſtindtians of liberty, 
and (ayes, he means not liberty from fin, nor from ſervitude, 
nor frem violence, but from Neceſſity, Nevrſitation ine vita - 
bility, and determination to one; It hadbeen better todefine li- 
berty than thus to diſtinguiſb, for I uuderſtand never the mere 
what he means by liberty. And though he [ayes he rant di- 
berty from Neceſſitation, yet I under ſtaud not how ſuch a di- 
lerty can be, and it is «taking of the Dueftion without pr; 
for what elſe is the Queſtion between ug but whether (ach a A- 
berty he poſſible or nat. There are in the ſame place.other di- 
H inction i as a liberty of exerciſe only, wich be call; a hiberey 
of contradiftion, ( namely, of doing not good or eval femopdy, u 
of doing this en that good, or this or that evil reſpecti ve. 
And a liberty of ſpecification and exertiſe alſombich be calls a - 
liberty of contrariety, namely, a liberty not onely to do or not 

to do, goodor evill, but alſo todo or not to do, this or that good 
or evill. And with theſe diftinitions he ſayes, he clears the - 
coaſt , whereas in trath - he darkyeth bis meaning , not 2 
. With 


| Os 
with the Jargon of exerciſe onely, Aube alſo, con radicti- 
on, contrariety, but alſo with pretending diſtiudtion where none 
16; for how is it poſſible for the librrry of doing or not doing this or 
that good or evill, to conſiſt ( as he ſayes it aoth in God and Au- 
gelt) without a hberty of doing or nos doing good or evill. 


ML > i 
2}. Tis aruleinart, thatwords which are homonymons, of 
various and ambiguons ſignifications, ought ever in the 
firſt place to be diſtinguiſhed. No men delight in confaſed 
generalities, but either Sophiſters or Bunglers. Vir doloſus 
verſatur in general decentful men do not love to defcend 
to particulaxs 3 and when bad Archers ſhoor, the ſafeſt 
way ic to run to the marke. Liberty is ſometimes oppoſed 
to the ſlavery of fin and vitious habits, as Rom. 6. 22. 
Now being made 13 Fu. Sometimes to miſery and op- 
preſſion, Iſay 58. 6. Tie ter the oppreſſed gs ſvey. Sometimes 
to ſervitude, as Levit. 25. 10. In the year of pubilte ye ſhall 
proclaims liberty throughout the land. Sometimes to violence, 
as Pal. 105. 20. The prixce of his people les him gv free. Yet 
none of all theſe are the liberty now'inqueſtion, but a liber- 
22 neceſſity, that is a determination to one, or rather 
from neceſſitation, that is a neceifity imipeſed by another, 
or an · extrinſecal determination. Theſe diſtincttons, do 
virtually imply a deſcription of true liberty, which comes 
neerer the eſſence of it, than T. H. his roving definition, as 
we ſhall ſee in due place. And though he ſay that he Snakr- 
ſtandt ne ver the mont phat I meax by liberty, yetit is plain by 
his. owningenueus eonfeſſion, both that he'doth underſtand 
it, and that this is the very Queſtion where the water ſticks 
between us, whether there be ſuch a liberty free from all ne- 
ceſſitation and extrinſecal determination to one. Whickt 
being but the ſtating ofthe Queſtion; he calls ir miſs rhe 
taking of the Queſtion: It wete tos much weakneFs to beg this 
Queſtion, which is ſo eopious and demonſtrable: * Iris 
ſtrange to ſee. with what confidence now adayes particufar 
men ieght all the Schoolmen, and Philoſophers, and Claſ- 
ſick Authors of former ages, as if they were not _— — 
2 unlooſe 


44) . 
unlooſe the moe. ſtrings of ſome modern Author, or did ſit 
in darkneſs, and in the ſnaddow of death, until ſomie third 
Cato dropped down from Heaven; to whom all men muſt 
repair, as to the Altar of Promotheus, to light their torches. 
I did never wonder to hear a raw Divine out of the Pulpit 
declare againſt School Divinity to his equally ignorant Au- 
ditors ; It is but as the Fox in the Fable, who having loſt 
his owntaile by a miſchance, would have perſwaded all his 
fellowes to cut offtheirs, and throw them away as unprofi- 
table burthens. But it troubles me to ſee a Scholar, one 
who hath: been long admitted into the innermoſt cloſer of 
Nature, and ſeen the hidden ſecrets of more ſubtil learning, 
ſo far to forget himſelf, as to ſtile School-learning no bet: 
ter than a plain argon, that is a ſenſeleſs gibriſn, or a fuſ- 
tian language, like the chattering noyſe of Sabots. Suppoſe 
they did ſometimes too much cut truth into ſhreds, ot de- 
light in abſtruſe expreſſions, yet certainly, tkis diftin&ion of 
liberty into liberty of contrarirty and liberty of contradicti. 
0x , ot which is all one, of exerciſe onely, or cæerciſe und pe- 
cification jointly, which T. H. rejects with ſo much ſcorn, is 
ſo true, ſo neceſſary, ſo generally received, that there is 
ſcarce that writer of note, either Divine or Philoſopher,who 
did ever treat upon this ſubject, but he uſeth it. 28 

Good and evill are contraries,or oppoſite kinds of things, 
therefore to be able to chooſe both good and evill, is a li- 
berty of contrariety or of ſpecification; Tochooſe this, and 
not to chooſe this, are contradictory, or which is all one, 
an exerciſe or ſuſpenſion of power; Therefore to be able 
to do or forbear to do the ſame action, or to chooſeor 
not chooſe the ſame object, without varying of the kind, is 
a liberty of contradiction, or of exerciſe onely. Now a 
man is not oxely able to do or forbear to do good onely, or 
evil ohely, but he is able both to do and to forbear to do 
both good andevil: So be hath not onely a liberty of the 
action, but alſp a liberty of contrary objects; not onely a 
liberty of exerciſe, but alſo of ſpecification; not onely a 
liberty of contradictiom, but alſo of coptrariety. On the 
other ſide, God and the good Angels, can do or not do 


this 
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rhis or that good, but they cannot do and not do both 
good and evil. So they have onely a liberty of exerciſe or 
contradiction, but not a liberty of ſpecification or contra · 
riety. It appears then plainly, that the liberty of man is 
more large in the extenſion of the object, which is both 
good and evil, than the liberty of God and the good An- 
gels, whoſe object is onely good. But withal, the liber- 
ty of man comes ſhort in the intention of the power. Man 
is not ſo free in reſpect of good onely, as God, or the good 
Angels, becauſe ( not to ſpeak of God whoſe liberty is 
quite of another nature) the underſtandings of the An- 
gels are clearer, their power and: dominion over their acti- 
ons is greatet ;: they have no ſenfitive appetites to diſtract 
them, no Organs to be diſtutbed; we ſee then this diſticcti- 
on is cleared from all darkneſs. 

And where T. H. demands how it is poſſible for the li- 
berty ofdoing, or not doing this or that good or evil, to 
conſiſt in God and Angels, without a liberty of doing or 
not deing good of evil. The anſwer is obvious and eaſie, 
referendo ſingula fiuguiu , rendring every act to its right ob- 
ject reſpectively. Gad and good Angels have a power to 
do or not to . dò this or that good, bad Angels have a power 
to do or not dothis or that evil, ſo both jointly conſidered 
have power reſpectively to do good or evil. And yet accor- 
ding co the words of my diſceurſe, God, and good and 
bad Angels being ſingly conſidered, have no power to do 


good or evil, that is, indifferently, as man hath. 


| Animadverſions upon the Biſhops Reply 
„eee e Maeaberg IVD „ 


HE intendeth here to mabę good the diſtinctios of Liberty of 
Exerciſe, aud Liberty of Contradiction; Liberty of Con- 
trariety; and Liberty of Specification and Exerciſe. Aud be 
begin. ee e eee es 3 

2 ft is a rulein Ant, thit words which are homonymous, 
or of various and ambiguous ſignifications, vught ever in 

the firſt place to be diſtinguiſhed, cc. J. 


_ 

I know not what Art it is that giueth this Yule, I am ſave 
it is not the Art of Reaſor-which men call Legique. Fer Reaſon 
teacheth, and the example of thafe who envly reaſcn — 
( which are the Mathematicians ) that a man when he will de- 

menſtrate the truth of what he isto ſay, nmſt iu the firſt place do- 
termine what be will bave to be T5 hy bis words ;which de- 


ter mination is called definition 5 whereby the pgnifications of hi- 


words are ſo clearly ſet down , that there can creep in no ambi- 
gnity. And therefore there will be no need of diſt intions; aud 


conſequently his rule of Art, ts araſh precept of ſome ignorant 


man, when he and others have followed. | 

The Biſhop rolls as that Liberty is ſometimes oppoſed to fin, 
to oppreſſion, to ſer vitude; which is to teil as that they whom be 
hath read in this poins, are inconſflant in t he meaning of their own 
words ; and therefore they are little beholding to him. A 
this diverſity of ſgnificarions be calls dijtinltsons. Do men that 


by the ſame word in one place mean one thing, aud in another a=: 


not her, and never tell usſo , diſtinginſy? I thinkdbey rather 


confound. And yet he ſayes, that theſe diſtinctions do vertu 


ally imply a defcriprion of trur Liberty, which cometh 
neerer tlie efſenceof it, tha n T. H. his roving: definition; 

Which definition of mine was this, Liberty is when there is no 
external impediment. So that in his opinion am ſhall ſooner 
underftand- Liberty: by reading theſe” wards , Rom. 6. Being 
made free from ſin, or theſe words, Eſay 58. To let the op- 
© preſſed go free, or by theſe words, Levit. 25. Tou ſhall pro- 
claim Liberty throughout the Land, than by theſe words of 
mine, Liberty is the abſence of external impediments to 
motion. Alſo.be'will face me down that 1 underſtand what he 
meanes by his diſtinitions of liberty of Contrariety, of Contra- 
diction, of Exerciſe onely, of Exerciſe and Specification 
Jointly. Ihe mean I underſtand his meaning, in one ſence it 
1 true; for by thios he means to ſhift off the diſcredit of | buing 
able to ſay nothing to the Pueſtion, as they do, that prote ming 
to know the cauſe of oder thing, give for the cauſe: of why- the 
Toadſtone draweth to it Iron, ſympathy, & occult quality ;making 
they cannot tel}, ( rarned nom inte Occult )toftand — the re- 
all łauſe of that meſt admirable effect. But that thoſe word, 


fignifie 


a 
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Agniße diftinttion I conſtantly deny. It i; not exengh for a diſ- 
riuttion to be forked, it agi to ſ gi fie a diſti lt conception. There, 
is great difference between luade tdifteuttions and cloven fret. 

b It is ſtrange to ſee withwhat confidence now adazes par- 
ticular men ſlight all the Schoolmen , and Philoſophers, and 
Claſſick Authors of former ages, &c. 

Thu word particuiar men 55 put here in my opinion with lit- 
tle judgement, eſpecially by a man that pretendeth to be learned. 
Does the Biſhop think that he himſelf is, or that there i am 
Univerſal man? It may be be means a pri vate man. Does he 
then think there is any man not private, beſides him that is iu- 
duad with Soveraign per? But it ts moſt likely he calls me 4 
particular man, becanſe I hade not had the authority he has 
bad to teach what dettrine I think fit. But now, I am na more 
Particular than he; and may with ar good a grace deſpiſe the 
Schoolmew, aud ſame of the old Philoſophers,as he can deſpiſe we, 
unleſa he can ſhew that it is more likely that he ſhowld be better 
able to laoł into theſe Qneftions ſuffciemly, which require me- 
ditation and re ſteſtium vpon a mans own thoughts , he that hath 
been obliged moſt of his time to preach umo the people, and to that 
end to read thoſe Authors that can beſt furniſh him with what he 
has to ſay, aud to ſtudy for the rhetorick_of his expreſſions, and 
of the ſpare time ( whichto a good Paſtor is very little) bath 
ſpent uo little part in ſeeking preferment, andencreaſing df rich-- 
et; than 1 that have done almoſt nothing elſe , nor have had © 
arch elſe todo but to meditate wponthis and other natural Que- 
Branslt troxbles bins much that I tile School- learning Jargon. 
1 do mot call a Schood-learmeny fo, but ſuch as is ſo, that is that 
web they ſay iu defending of wrermhs and eſpecially in the maiu- 
tenance of Free· wil ben they take of liberty of Exerciſe Spe- 
cification, Contrariety, Contradiction, Acts Elieite and Ex- 
ercite, and the like; - Which though he go over again in this 
place, endeavouring to explain them, are ſti} both here and there 
but Jargon, or that (if he like it better) which the Scripture 
in the firſt Chaos calleth Tohu and Bohu. | 

But becauſe he takes it ſo bainouſly, that a private man 
ſhould ſo hardly cenſure School-Divinity ; I would be glad to 
know with what patience he can hear Martin Luther, and as | 

| elan- 
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Melancthon [peaking of the ſame. Martin Luther that was 
the fiſt beginner ef our deliverance from the ſervitude of the 
' Romiſh Clergy, had theſe three «Articles cenſured by the U- 
niver ſity. of Paris. The firſt of which was, School- Theolo- 
ey is a falſe interpretation of the Scripture, and Sarraments, 
which hath baniſhed from us ttue and ſinceere Theology. 
The ſecond is, At what time School- Theology, that is, Vock- 
Theology came up, at the ſame time the Theology of Chriſts 
Croſſe went down. The third is, It is now almoſt 300 
years ſince the Church has endured the licentiouſnes of 
School DoRots iu corrupring of the Scriptures. Mo eover 
the ſame Luther in another place of his works ſaith thus,School- 
Theology is nothing elſe. but ignorance of the truth, and a 
block ro ſtumble at, laid before the Scriptures. Andof Tho. 
Aquinas in particnlar he ſaith, that it was he that did ſec up 
the Kingdome of Ariſtotle, the deſtroyer of godly Doctrine. 
Andof the Philoſophy whereof St. Paul biedeth us beware, he 
ſaith it is School. Theology. And Melancthon a Divine once 
much eſteemed in our Church, ſaith of it thus, Tis known 
that that prefane Scholaſtique learning, which they will have 
ro be called Divinity, began at Paris; which being ad- 
mitted, nothing is leſt ſound in the Church, the Goßel is 
obſcured, Faith extinguiſhed, the Doctrine of works recei- 
ved, and inſtead of Chriſts People, we are become not ſo 
much as the people of the Law, but the people of Ariſtqęles 
Ethiques. Theſe were no raw Divines, ſuch as he Neath 
preacht to their equally ignorant Auditors. I could ad to theſe 
the ſlighting of School-Divinity by Calvin, and other learned 
Proteſtant Doctors; get were they all but private men, who it © 
ſeemes to the Biſhop had forgot themſelves as Well as J. 


Thus 
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= the coaſt being cleared, the next thing to be done, Numb. 3. 
is to draw out our forces againſt the enemy; And be- - 
- eauſe they are divided into two Squadrons, the one of 
Chriſtians, the other of Heathen Philoſophers], it will be 
beſt to diſpoſe ours alſo into two Bodies, the former drawn 
from Scripture, the later from Reaſon, © ' 


T. H. 8 

8 He next thing be doth after the clearing of the coaſt, is the 

dividing of bu forces, as he calls them, into two Squadrons , 
one of places of Scripture, the other of Reaſons, which Allegory 
be uſeth, I ook, becauſe he adareſſeth the diſcourſe to your 
Lordſhip, who us a Millitary aan. Al that I have to ſay, | 
touching this is, that I abſer de a great part of thoſe his forces , I 
do loo and march another way, and ſome of them do fight among * 
themſelves, 


2 D. 
F T. H. could divide my forces,and commit them together 
among themſelves,it were his onely way to conquer them. 

But he will find that thoſe 2 contradictions, which 

ke thinks he bath eſpied in my difcourſe, are but fancies, 

and my ſuppoſed impertinences wil prove his own real miſta- 
kings. 


FP this fift Number there is nothing of his or mine, perti- 
nent tothe Queſtion, therefore nothing neceſſary to be re- 
peated. k | 


ry 


| 7. B. 
Proofs of Liberty out of Scripture. 
Urſt, . hs 1 of 2 have true Liber» Numb. o. 
ty, for the proper act of liberty is election. A Sponta- 
neity may conſiſt with determination to one, as we ſee 
in Children, Fools, mad m bruit Beaſts, whoſe fancies 


are 


Arg. 1. 


2 

are determined to thoſe things which they act Spontaneouſ- 
ly, as the Bees make Honey, the Spiders Webs. Bat none 
of theſe have a liberty of eſection, which is an act of judge- 
ment and underſtanding, and cannot poſſibly conſiſt wit 
a determination to one. He that is determined by ſome- 
thing before bimſelf or without himſelf , cannot he ſaid to 
chooſe or dry unleſs it be as the I unter af the Meſa chooſ- 
eth in Cam er. whether he will haye the Jeaſt part or 
nothing. And ſcarcely ſo much. 5 % | 

But men have liberty of election. This is plain, Numb. 
30.14. If a Wife make a vow its left to her Husbands choice, 
either to eſtabliſh it or to.make,it void. And 5aſb. 24 15. 
Chooſe you this day whom you will ſerve., &c. Bur I and my 
bouſe will ſerve the: Lard. He makes his own. choice, and 
leaves them to the liberty of their election. And 2 
Sam. 24, 12. I offer thee three things, chooſe thee which of them 
1 ſhall dv. If one of theſe three ines was neceſſarily de- 
termined, and the other two impoſſible, hom was it left to 
him to chooſe what ſhould be done? Therefore we have 
true liberty. 


FA. | 

AY the firſt place of Scripture talen from Numb. 30. 14 
| Aus one of. them that look another may; The words are, If-a 
Wife maky a vom, it is left to her Haubands choice, either to e- 
Fabliſtb it, or make it wid; for it proves no moro but that tho 
Husband is a free or voluntary Agent, but not that his choice 
therein is not neceſſtated or not determined to what he fhall- 
chooſe by precedent mceſſary cauſes. 


M D. 
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Y firſt Argument from Scripture is thus formed, 
Whofſnever have a liberty or power of election, are 


not determined to one by præcedent neceſſary cauſes. 
But men have liberty of election. | 
Ide aſſumption or mi»or propoſitiqn is prooyed by three 
places of Scripture, Vamb. 30. 14; fe 344 15. 2 Sam. 
24. 12, I need not inſiſt upon theſe, becauſe T. H. ac- 


knowledgeth, that it is clearly prooved that there is clectian in 
Man. ; : But 


| er | 
But be denicth the ne OE ion bee (Haith he) 


Man ii necefſttated or determined to what he ſhall chooſe by præ- 
cedent. neceſſary cauſes; 1 take away this anſwer three 
0 531 . 

Fiel by Reaſon. Election is evermore either of things 
poſſible, or at leaſt of things conceived to be poſſible, that 
is, efficacious election, when a man hopeth or thinketh of 
obteining the ohiect. Whatſocver the will chooſeth, it 
chooſeth under the notion of good, either honeſt ot de- 
lightful or profitable ; but there can be no reall goodneſs 
apprehended in that whickis known to be impoſlible: It is 
true, there may be ſome” wandring pendulous wiſhes of 
knowa impoſſibilities, as a man alſo that hath comitted ag 
offence, may wiſh he had not committed ic, but to chooſe 
efficacioufly an impoſſibility, is as impoffible as an impolſi- 
bility, it ſelf. No man can think to obtein that which he 
knows impoſſible to be obteined; but he who knows that 


all things are antecedently determined by neceſſary cau - 


ſes, knows that is is impoſſible for any thing to be other- 
wiſe thanit is; Therefore to afcribe unto him a power of 
election to chooſe this or that indifferently, is to make 
the ſame thing to be determined to one, and to be not de- 
termined to one, which are contradictories. Again, ho- 
ſoever hath an elective power, ot a liberty to chooſe, hath 
alſo a liberty oz power to reſuſe, I/. 7: 10. Before: the 
Child ſhall know ure the evil ndebooſethe good.” He who 
chooſcth this rather than that, refiiſeth that rather than this. 
As Moſes chooſing te ſuffer affliction with the people of 
God, did thereby refuſe the pleaſures of fin, Heb. 11. 24; 
Bur no man hath any power to refuſe, that which is necel- 
{arily pradetermined tobe, unleſſe it be ac the Fox refuſed 
the Grapes xhich ere beyond his reach. When one thing 
of two ar three is abſoluteiy determined, the other are made 
thereby ſimply impoſſible. 

a, Secondly, Iproove it by inſtances, and by that univer- 
ſal notion, which che world bath of election; whit is the 
difference between an selective and hereditary Kihgdom? 
but that in an elective Kingdom chey have power or liberty 

G 2 to 
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to chooſe this or that Man ;ndiffcrently But in an heredita- 
ry Kingd ome they have no ſuch power nor libertv. Where 
the Law makes a certain. Heir, there is à neceſſitation to 
one : Wherethe Law dothnot name a certain Heir, there is 
no neceſſitation to one, and there they have power or liber- 
ty to chooſe. An bæteditary prince may be as grateful and 
acceptable to his ſubjects, and as willingly received by them 
(according to that liberty which is oppoſed co compulfion 
or violence) as he who is choſen, yet he is not therefore 
an elective Prince. Ia Germany all the Nobility and Com- 
mons may aſſent to the choice of the Emperour , or be well 
pleaſed with it when it is concluded, yet none of them e- 
lect or chooſe the Emperour, but onely thoſe ſix Princes 
who have a conſultative, deliberative, and dettrminative 
power in his Election. And if their votes or ſuffrages be e- 
qually divided, three to three, then the King of Bohemia 
hath the caſting voice. So likewiſe in Corporitions or 
Common-wealths , ſometimes the People, ſometimes the 
Common Councell , have power to name. ſo many perſons 
for ſuch an office, and the Supreme Magiſtrate, or Senate, 


or leſſer Councel reſpeRively,to chooſe-one of thoſe. And 
all this is done with that caution and ſecrecy, by billets or 


other means,that no man knowes which Way any man gave 
his vote, or with whom to be offended. If it were neceſ-. 
farily and inevitably predetermined, that this individual 
perſonand no other ſhall and muſt be choſen, what need- 
ed all this circuit and caution, to do that which is not poſ- | 
ſible to be done otherwiſe, which one may do as well as a 
thouſand, and for doing of which no rational man can be 
offended , if the electors were neceſſarily predetermined 
to elect this man and no other. And though T. H. was plea- 
ſed to paſſe by my Univerſity inſtance, yet I may not, un- 
till 1 ſee what he is able to ſay unto it. The Junior of the 
Mefs in Cambridge divides the meat in four parts, the Seni- 
or chooſeth firſt, then the ſecond and third in their order. 
The Junior is determined to one, and hath no choice left, 
unleſs it be to chooſe whether he will take that part which 
the reſt have refuſed, or none at all. It may be this part is 


more 


1 {33 | | 
more agreable to his mind . any of the others would 
have been, bur for all that he cannot be ſaid to chooſe it, 
becauſe he is determined to this one. Even ſuch a liberty 
of election is that which is eſtabliſhed by T. H. Or rather 
much worſe in two reſpects, t he Junior hath yet a liberty 
of contradiction left to choote whether he will take that 
part or not take any patt, but he Who is preciſely prede ter- 
mined to the choice of this object, hath no liberty to refuſe 
it. Secondly;, the Junior by dividing carefully may pre- 
ſerve to himſelf an equal ſhare, but he who iswholly deter- 
mined by extrinſecal cauſes, is left altogether to the mercy 
and diſpoſition of another. Ds, 

Thirdly , I proove it by the texts alleadged, Namb. 30. 
13. If a Wife make a vow, it is left to her Husbands choice, 
either toeſtabliſh it or make it void. But if it be predeter- 
mined, that he ſhall eſtabliſh it, it is not in his power to 


make it void. If it be predetermined, that he ſhall make it 


void, it is not in his power to eſtabliſn it. And howſoe- 
ver it be determined, yet being determined, it is not in his 
power indifferently, either to eſtabliſh it, or to make it 
void at his pleaſure. So Joſhua 24. 15. Cheofe you this da 

whom ye will ſerve: But 1 and my houſe will ſerve the Lid, 
It is too late to chooſe that this day, which was determined 
otherwiſe yeſterday , who ye will ſerve, whether the Gods 
Whom your fathers ſerved, or the Gods of the Amorites. Where 
there is an election of this or that, theſe Gods, or thoſe 
Oos there muſt needs be either an indifferency to both 
objects, or atleaſt a poſſibility of either. I and my houſe 
will ſeve the Lord. If he were extrinſeeally predetermined, 
he ſhould not ſay I will ſerve, but I muſt ſerve. And 2 
Sam. 24. 12. I offer thee three things Chooſe thee which of them 
I ſhall do. How doth God offer three things to Davids 
choice, if he had predetermined him to one of the three by 
a concourſe of neceſſary excrinſecal cauſes ? If a ſoveraign 
Prince ſhould deſcend ſo far as to offer a delinquent his 
choice, whether he would be fined, or impriſoned, or ba- 
niſhed, and had under hand ſigned the ſentence of his ba- 
aiſhment, what were it elſe but plain drollery, or mockery ? 


This 


3 


* 
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This is the argument which 10 T. H. his opinion looks ano- 
ther way. It it do, it is as the Paribiaus uſed to fight, fly - 
ing. His reaſon followes next to he conſidered. 


Andiiadvrarfions _ the Biſhops Reply 


. Number, V I. 


]Þ* this Number he bath brought three places of Scripture to 
prove Free-Will, The firſt u, If a Wife make a vo, it is 
left to her Hus bands choice either to eſtabliſh ir, or to make 
it void. And Chooſe you this day whom you will ſerve, &c. 
But Land my houſe will ſerve the Lord. And I offer thee 
three things chooſe thee which of them I ſhall do. which 
iu the Reply he endeavoureth to wake good ; but needed not, 


ſeeiug they prove notbing but that a mas is Free to do if he will, 


7 I deny not. He ought to prove he is Free to will, which 
ny. | 

Secondly, I prove it by inſtances, and by that univer- 
ſal notion-which the world hath of EleRion. Hy he 

His inſtances are firſt the difference between an Hereditary 
Kingdom, and an Elettive ; aud then the difference between the 
Senior and 7 uniar of the Meſs taking their commons; bath 
which prove the liberty of doing what they will, but not a liberty 
to will; for in the firſt caſe the Eleftors are Free to name m- 
they will, but not to will; and in the ſecond the Senior having 


 anappeiite fbooſerh what he hath an appetite to;but chooſith not. 


Numb 7. 


his appetite. 


| T. H. 


EF), f there crime into the Huubands mind greater gooi by eſta- 
bliſhing than abrogating ſuch a vow, the e ft abliſhing- will 
fellow nec ſſarily. e And if the evill that will follow thereon in 
the Hucbands opinion outwiigh the good, the contrary muſt needs 
Jollow. And jel in this following of ones hopes and feares con- 
ſiſteth the nature of Election. So that a man may both chooſe 
this, and cannot {ut chooſe this, And conſe quently cheeſing and 
neceſſity are jon ned together. 7. 


<5) 


f . 2. 
4 ere is nothing ſgid with more ſhew of reaſon in this 
1 cauſe by the patrons of „ and adverſaries of 


true liberty than this, That the Will doth yer ally and 
infallibly follow che: laſt dictate of the underſſanding, or 
the laſt judgement of right reaſon, - And in this, and this 
onely, I confeſs T. H. hath good ſeconds. Yet the com- 
mon and approved opinion is contrary. And juſtly 


r, ä : 
Firſt, this very act of the underſtanding is an effect of 
the will, and a teſtimony of its power and liberty. It is on 
the will, which affecting ſome particular good, doth in- 
gage and command the underſtanding to conſult and deli- 
berate what means are convenient for atteining that end. 
And though the Will it ſelf be blind, yet its object is good 
in general, which is the end of all human actions. There- 
fore it belongs to the Will, as to the General of an Army 
to move the other powers of the ſoul to their acts, and a- 
mong the reſt the underſtanding alſo, by applying it and re- 
ducing its power into act. So as whatſoever obligation 
the underſtanding doth put upon the Will, is by the conſent 
of the Will, and derived from the power ef the Will, which 
was not neceſſitated to moove the underſtanding to con» 
ſult. So the Will is the Lady and Miſtriſs of human actions, 
the underſtanding is her truſty counſeller, which gives no 
adviſe, but when it is required by the Will. And if the firſt 
conſultation or deliberation be not ſufficient, the Will may 
moove a review, and require the underſtanding to inform 
it ſelf better, and take adviſe of others, from whence ma- 
ny times the judgment of the underſtanding doth receive al- 
teration. | 
Secondly , for the manner how the underſtanding. doth 
determine the Will, it is not naturally bur morally. The 
Will is mooved by the underſtanding, not as by an effici- 
ent, having a cauſal influence into the effect, but onely 
by propoſing and repreſenting the object. And therefore 
as 


0 : 
as it were ridiculous to ſay , — the object of the ſight is the 
cauſe of ſeeing, ſo it is to ſay, that the propoſing of the ob- 
ject by the underſtanding to the will, is the cauſe of willing; 
and therefore the underſtanding hath no place in that con- 
courſe of cauſes which according to T. H. de neceſſitate 
the will. ; * 4 | 

Thirdly , the judgement of the underſtanding is not al- 
wayes practicè practicum, nor of ſuch a nature in it ſelf, as 
to oblige and determine the will to one. Sometimes the 
underſtanding propoſeth two or three means equally avail- 
able to the atteining of one and the ſame end. Sometimes 
it dictateth, chat this or that particular good is eligible or 
fit to be choſen, but not that it is neceſlarily eligible , or 
that it muſt be choſen. It may judge this or that to he a fit 
means, but not the onely means co attain the defired end. 
In theſe caſes no man can doubt, but that the Will may 
chooſe, or not chooſe, this or that indifferently. Vea, 


. though the underſtanding ſball judge one of theſe means to 


be more expedient than another, yet for as much as in the 
leſs expedient there is found the reaſon of good, the Will in 
reſpect of that dominion which it hath over it ſelf, may ac- 
ceptthat which the underſtanding judgeth to be leſs expe- 
dient, and refuſe that which it judgeth to be more expedi- 
ent. | 

Foutthly , ſometimes the will doch net will the end ſo ef- 
ficaciouſly , but that it may be, and often is deterred from 
the proſecution of it, by the difficulty of the means; and 
notwithſtanding the judgement of the underſtanding , the 
will may ſtill ſuſpend its own act. 

Eiftly, ſuppoſing but not granting, that the will did ne- 
ceſſarily follow the laſt dictate of the undetſtanding, yet 
this proves no antecedent neceſſity, but coexiſtent with 
the act; no extrinſecal neceſſity, the will and the underſtand- 
ing being but two faculties of the ſame ſoul ; no abſolute 
neceſſity, but meerly upon ſuppoſition. And therefore the 
ſame Authors who matntain that the judgement of the un- 
derſtanding doth neceſſarily determine the will, do yet 
much more earneſtly oppugne T. H. his abſolute neceſlity 


ot 


1 
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of all occurrences. Suppoſe che Will ſhall apply the un- 
derſtanding to deliberate and not require a review. Sup- 
poſe the dictate of the underſtanding ſhall be abſolute, not 
this or that indifferently , nor this rather than that compa- 
tatively, but this poſitively, nor this freely, but this neceſ- 
ſarily. And ſuppoſe the will do will efficaciouſly , and do 
not ſuſpend its own act. Then here is a neceſſity indeed, 
but neither abſolute, nor extrinſecal, nor antecedent, flow- 
ing from a concourſe of cauſes without our ſelves, but a ne- 
ceſſity upon ſuppoſition, which we do readily grant. So far 
T. H. is wide from the truth, whileſt he maintains, either 
that the apprehenſſon of a greater good doth neeſſitate the 
Will, or chat this is an abſolute neceſſity. | 

b Laſtly, whereas heſaith, that the nature of election doth 
com ſiſt in folloWing our hopes and fears, I cannot but ob- 
ſerve that there is not one word of Art in this whole trea- 
tife, which be uſeth in the right ſenee; I hope it doth not 
proceed out of an affectation of ſingularity, nor out of a 
contempt of former Writers, nor out of a deſire to tałe in 
ſund er che whole frame of Learning, and new mould it af- 
der his own mind. It were to be wiſhed that at leaſt he 
would ꝑive us a new Dictionary, that we might underſtand 
his ſence. * But becauſe this is but touched here ſparingly 
and upon the by, I will forbear it, until I meet witb it a- 
gain in its proper place. And for the preſent it ſhall ſuffi ſe 
to tay, that hopes and fears are common to brute Beaſts, 
bur election is a rational act, and is proper only to man, 


% 


mon e dies.” 


12 ſerond place of | Seripenye is Joſh. 24. 15. The third 
3s 2 Sam. 24. 12. whereby tis clearly proved, that there 
ws tleflioninmity, but not provedthxrt ſucheleition was not ne- 
ceſſirared by the hopes, dr, and tonfederations of good and 

bau to follow , whith mt on the will, nor are PebjetBro 
eleftion. eAnd thereſore ons anſwer ſerves all ſuch places, if 
they were a thouſand. 1. 

4 H D. 


(9) 
5. D. 


* anſwer being the very ſame with the former, word 
. 4 for word, which hath already ſufficiently been ſhaken 
in pieces, doth require no new reply. 


Animadverſrons upon the Biſhops Reply 
Numb. VII. ; 


a 17 ere is no thing ſaid with more ſhow of reaſon in this 
cauſe by the Patrons of Neceſſity then this, that the Wil 
doth perpetually and infallibly follow the laſt dictate ofthe 
underſtanding, or the laft judgement of right reaſon, &c. Vet 
the common and approved opinion is contrary, and juſtly; 
for firſt this very act of the underſtanding is an effect of the 
Will, &c. . >} 3 16 

I note here firſt, that the Biſhop is miftaken in ſaying that I 
er any other Patron of Neceſſity, are of opinion that the Will 
followes alwayes the laſt judgement of right Reaſon. For it 
followeth as well the judgement of an erroneous as of a true rea- 
ſoning ; aud the truth in general is that it followeth the laſt opi- 
nion, of the goodueſs or eviineſs of the olject, be the opinion true 
or falſe. X | | 

Secondly I note, that in making the underſtanding to be ay 
effect of the Will, he thinketh a man may have a will to that 
which he not ſo much as thinks on. Andin Sing. that it is 
the Will, which affecting ſome particular „Loth ingage 
and command the Underſtanding to conſult, &c. 

T hat he not onely thinketh the Will affecteth a particular 
good, before the man underſtands it to be good hut alſo be thinketh 
that theſe wards doth command the — and tbe ſe; 
for it belongs to the Will as tothe General of an Army to 
move the other powers of the ſoul to their acts, aud a great 
many more that follow Which are not ſenſe; but meer confuſon C- 
emptineſs: as for example, The underſtanding doth ne 

che 
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the will, not Naturally, but Morally; aud The will is 
moved by the underſtanding, 2 nnivreligibte. Moved not 
28 by an Efficient, i n9n-/erſe. And where he ſaith, that it 
is ridiculous to fay , the object of the ſight is the eauſe of 
ſeeing, he ſbeweth ſo clearly that he under ſtandeth nothing at all 
of Natural Philoſopby that I m (orry I had the ill fortune to be 
engaged with him in à diſpute of this kind. There ts nothing 
that the ſimpleſt ¶ auntry Man could [ay fo abſurdly concerning 
the under ſtanding, as this of the'Biſhop, the judgement of the 
underitanding is not alwaies practicè practicum. A Conn- 
try Man will acknowledge there is judgement in Men, but will 
4: ſoon ſay the judgement of the judrement, as the judgement of 
the under ſt anding. And if practicè practitum had been ſenſe, 
be might have made a ſhift to put it nifh Engliſh, Much more 
followeth of this ſtuff. 4 

b Laſtiy, whereas he ſaith , that the nature of Electi- 
on doth conſiſt in following pur hopes and fears, I cannot but 
obſerve that there is not one word of Art in this whole tre- 
tiſe which he uſeth in the right ſenſe. I hope it doth not 
proceed out of an affectation of ſingularity, nor out of a 
contempt of former Writers, &cc. 

He might have ſaid, there is not a word of Jargon, nor Non- 
ſenſe ; and that it proceedeth from au affeitation of truth, and 
contempt of metaphyſical Writers, and a defire to reduce into 
fun the Learning which they have confounded and diſor- 


T. H. 


SY, it ſcemes, I might anſwer I have done, that | 
Neceſſity and Election might ſtaud together , and inftance Numb. 8. 
in the ations of Children, Fooles , and brute Beaſts , whoſe + 
fancies I might ſay, are neceſſitated and determined to one: be- 
fore theſe his proofs ont of Scriptnre be _ to prevent that in- 
ftance; and therefore ſages, that the ations of children, fooles, 
mad men, — ay indeed determintd, ek they pro- 
ceed not from eleition, nor from free ; but pont aneons 
Agents. A. for Dn "i the Bee whenit 3 ; 

2 4 


. 
* 


1 Frſt your Loraſpips own experiance fernifhrrgou with prof e- 
* 1 noug h, 
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deer it ſpontaucouſij; Aud when the Spider makes bis webb, be 
does it ſpontaneouſly , and wt by eleltion.” Though I never 
meant to ground any anſwer upon the experience of what chil- 
dren, fools, mad-men, and beafts do, yet that your Lordſhip 
may under ſtand what can be meant by ſpont aue os, and how it 
differs from voluntary, I will anſwer that diſtinction and ſpew, 
that it fighteth againſt its fell,W Argumente. Your Lordſhip 
therefore u to conſider, that all voluntary ali iam, where the 
thing that induceth the will is ut fear, are called alſo ſponta- 
co, and ſaid to be done by a mans own accord. As when 4 
man giveth money N to another fer Merobandiſe, or 
out of affect ion, he is ſaid to db it of bis own accord, which an 
Latin is Sponte, and th,refore the action is ſpontaneous. Though 
to give ones money willingly to a theef to avoid la lling, or throw 
it into the Sea to avoid drowning, where the motive is fear, be 
xot called ſpontaneous. But every ſpontantous altion i not 
therefore voluntary, for voluntary preſuppoſes ſome precedent 
deliberation, that is to ſay, (ſome conſideration and meditation 
of what is likely to follow , both uponi the doing and abſtaining 
from the action deliberated F, whereas many attions are done 
of our own accord, and be therefore ſpontaneous; ef which u. 
vertheleſe, as he thinks ,, we never conſulted ; mor deliberated 


in our ſelves, a when making uo queſtion, ner any the leaſt 
doubt in the world, bat that the thimg we are about 1s gvad, we 


eat, or walk, or in anger ferike or revile, which be thinks 


ſponnantous, but not voluntary nor elective actions. And wb 
loch kind of aftions he ſayes neceſſitation may ſtand, but not 


. with ſuch as are voluntary, and proceed upon ele tion and deli- 


beration Nom if I make it appear to you, that even theſe acti- 


0#1 which he ſayes proceed from {pontuncitygand whiohbewſcribes 


onely to froles, children, mad.mey., and U probeod 
From de | Suan aud electian, and: — 's 
raſh and ſpoutancous are ordinarily found in theſe that ure thy 
themſelves 4 wiſe or wiſer than ord;- 
20% men ares U hen his Argument concludeth, that nacli 

#ng elefHionmay Jt and tggeritr, which -is.c0 abit 
he tutendeth by all the reſt of his 


11710 provye.: et 
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mongh, that Horſes, Dogge, and other brute beaſti do demurye - 
ofteutimes upon the muy they are io tabs. The Horſe retiring 
from ſame ſtrange figure he ſces, and coming on again to avoid ie 
ſpurs And what «lſ: dh man that dcliberateth, but one 
while proceed toward action, anther while retire from it, 4 
the hope of grea er good drawes him, or the fear of greater evill 
drives him?> A Child maybe ſo Jo ung 4s to di all which it does 
without all deliberation but that is but tilt it chance to be hurt by 
dorng ſome mhat, or till it he of age to underſt ind the rod; fer 
the aftions wherein he bath ance a chech, ſhall be diliberated on 
the ſecond time. Fools and mad Menu manifeſtly deliberate no 
leſs than the wiſeſt Men, though th:y make not ſo good a choice, 
the images of things, being by aiſeaſes altered. For Bees and 
Spiders, if he had ſo little to de a4 tobe a ſpectator of their aſti· 
ons , he would have confeſſed not only Election, but alſo Art, 
Prudence, and Policy in them , very near equal to that of 
Mankind. Of Bees Ariſtotle ſayes, their life is civil. He 1 
decrived , if he think, any ſpontan:ous action after once being 
checked in it, differs from an action voluntary and eleftive, for 
eventhe ſetting of a mans foet in the poſture of walking, and the 
Alion of ardizary eating. was once d. liberated, hom and when 
it ſhould be done ; And thoogh it after ward become eaſit and ba- 
bite ai, fo as to he dane vithout — yet that dats not 
binder , but that the att is uoluntary, aud proda di from elelti- 
on; So alſo are the naſbeſt action; of cholerick, perſons —— 
tary and upon deliberation ; or who is there but very Jong chi 
Aren chat has not conſidenad, ben ani how far he oughr or (afely 
may, Rrile or vewile. Seeing t hen he agrees with me #hat ſuch 
ditions are mececeſſitated, axd the fancy of thoſethat do them 5. 
determined to the ations hey do, it follows out of his own doctrine, 
that the liberty of election does not takes away the neceſſity of e- 
le#ing ibis oritbat audi vuduul thing. Hndthusone of his Ar- 
gumeuts fights aglauſt aman 


e lee. | 
II F Ebavre partly ſaen before haw T. M. hath coined a 
new kind of liberty, a new kind of neceſlizy, a 
ciewkint ofeleRion, and now. imthis ſeQtion * of 
pon-· 
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ſpontaneity, and a new kind of voluntary actions, Al. 
though he fay, that here is nothing new to him, yet begin 
to ſulpect, that either here are many things new to him, or 
Otherwiſe bis election is not the reſult of a ferious mature 
deliberation, * The firft thing that I offer, is, how of- 
ien he miſtakes my meaning in this ore ſection; fiſt, I 
make voluntary and ſpontaneous actions to be one and the 
ſame, be faith 1 diſtinguiſh them, ſo as ſpontaneous acti- 
ons may be neceſſary, but voluntary actions cannot. Se- 
condly, b 1 diſtinguiſh between free acts and voluntary 
acts. The former are alwayes deliberate, the later may be 
indeliberate; all free acts are voluntary, but all voluntary 
acts are not free. But he ſaith I confound them and make 
them the ſame, © Thirdly, he faith 1 aſcribe ſpontaneity 
onely to Fools, Children, mad Men asd Beaſts, But I ac- 
knowledge ſpontaneity hath place in rationa! men, both as 
it is comprehended in liberty. and as it is diſtinguiſhed from 
liberty. | 

4 Your have no reaſon to be offended at it; for he deals 
nootherwiſe with me than he doth with himſelf. Here he tels 
us that vc untar y preſuppoſerh deliberation, But Numb. 25. 
he tells us contrary, that whatſcever followeth the laſt appetite 
3; voluntary, and where there is but one appetite , that is the 
laſt. And that wo action Fa man can be (aid to be without de- 
liberation, though never ſo ſuddain. So Numb. 3 3. he tels us, 
tha t by ſpontaneity is meant, incemſiderate proceeding , or elſe 
not hing is means by it, yet here he tels us, that al voluntary 
actions which proceed not ſrom fear, are ſpontaneons, whereof 
many are deliberate, as that wherein he inſtanceth himſelf, 
to give money for Merchandiſe. Thirdly, when I ſaid that 
Children before they have the uſe of reaſon , act ſpontane- 
ouſly, as when they ſuck the Breaſt , but do not act freely 
becauſe they have not judgement to deliberate or ele, 
Here T. H. undertakes to proove, that they do deliberate 
and elect. And yet preſently after confeſſeth again, that 
bild may be ſo young, as to ds what it deth without all delibe- 


ration. | 9884 Wn: Wu 4 
. Beſides theſe miſtakes and contradictions he hath other 
| „ ©. 0 
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errours alſo in this ſection. As this, that no actions pro- 
ceeding from fear are ſpontaneous. He who throwes his 
goods into the Sea, to avoid drowning doth it not onely 
ſpontaneouſly but even freely, He that wills the end, wils the 
me ans conducing to that end. Ir js true that if the action 
be conſidered nakedly without all circumſtances, no man 
willingly or ſpontaneouſly caſts his goods into the Sea. But 
if we take the action as in this particular caſe inveſted with 
all the circumſtances, and inorder tothe end, that is, the 
ſaving of his own life, it is not onely voluntary and ſponta- 
neous, but elective and choſen dy him, as the moſt proba- 
ble means for his own preſervation, As there is an Ante- 
cedent and arſubſequent will, ſo there is an Antecedent and 
a ſubſequent. ſpontaneity : His Grammatical argument, 
grounded upon the derivation of ſpontaneous from /poxre, 
weighs nothing; we have learned in the rudiments of Lo- 
gick that conjugates are ſometimes in name onely, and not 
indeed. He who caſts his goods into the Sea, may do it of 
his own accord in order to the end. Secondly, he erres in 
this alſo, that nothing is oppoſed to ſpontaneity but onely 
fear. Invincible and Antecedent ignorance doth deſtroy 
the nature of ſpontaneity or voluntarineſs, by removing 
that knowledge which ſnould and would: have prohibited 
the action. As a man thinking to ſhoot a wild Beaſt in a 
Buſhf fhoots his friend, which if he had known, he would 
not r ſhot. This man did not kill his friend of his own 
accord. 

For the clearer 'underftanding of theſe things, and to know 
what ſpontaneity is , letus conſult a while with the Schools 
about the diſtinct order of voluntary or involuntary actions. 
Some acts proceed wholly from an extrinſecal' cauſe ; as the 
throwing of a ſtone upwards, a rape, or the drawing of a 
Chriſtian by plain force tothe Idols Temple, theſe are cal- 
led violent acts. Secondly, ſome proceed from an intrinſe- 
cal cauſe, but without any manner of knowledge of the end, 
as the falling of a ſtone downwards, theſe are called natu- 
ral acts. T 1 ſome proceed from an internal principle, 
with an imperfect knowledge of the end, where there is an 

| appetite: 
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appetite to the obje&, but no deliberation nor election, as 


the acts of Fools, Children, Beaſts, and the inconliderate 
acts of men of judgement. Theſe are called voluntary or 
ſpentzneous acts. Fourthly, ſome proceed from an intrin- 
ſecal cauſe, with a more perfect knowledge of the end, which 
are elected upon deliberation, Theſe are called free acts. 
So then the formal reaſon ot liberty is election. The neceſ- 
{:ry requiſite to election is deliberation. Deliberation im- 
plyeth the actual uſe of reaſon. But deliberation and electi- 
on cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt, with an extrinſecal predetermina- 
tion to one. How ſhould a man deliberate or el oo ſe which 
way to go, who knows that all uayes are ſhut againſt him. 
and wade impoſſible to him, but onely one? This is the 
genuine ſenſe of theſe words Voluntary and Sportanrons in 
this Queſtion. Though they were taken twenty other waies 
vulgarly or metaphorically, as we ſay pont aneous ulcers, 
where 3 is no appetite at all, yet it were nothing to this 
controverſie, which is not about Words but about _— 3 
not what the words Voluntary or Free de or may ſignifie, 
but whether all thiugs be excrinſecally ptædetermined to 
one. Wo 
Theſe grounds being laid for clearing the true ſenſe of the 
words, tke next thing to be examined is, that contradicti- 
on which he bath eſpied in my diſcourſe, ox how this Ar- 
gument fights againſt hisfellows; 1f1 ( ſaith T. H.) make 
it appear, that the ſpontaneous actions of Fools, Children, 
mad Men and Beaſts, do proceed from election and delibe- 
ration, and that inconſiderate and indelibefate actions are 
found in the wiſeſt men, then this argument coneludes, that 
neceſſity and election may ſtand together, which is con- 
trary to his aſſertion. It this could be made f#ppear as eaſi- 
ly as it is ſpoken, it would concern himſelf much, wbo when 
he ſhould prove, that rational men are not free from neceſ- 


ſity. goes about to prove that brute Beaſts do deliberate and 


elect, that is as much as to ſay, are free from neceſſſty. 
But it concerns not me at all, it is neither my aſſertion, nor 
my opinion, that neceſſity and election may not meet toge- 
tber inthe ſame ſubject, violent, natural, pontaneovs, and 


deliberate 
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delibernte or elefive acts may eerte, in che lame 
ſubject. But this 1 ſay, rhne deceſſity and election tannot 
cotſiſt edpether inthe ſume act. He who is determineti to 


; one, is not free do chooſe out of more then one. To be- 


withkis later ſuppefition, hat wife men may do incox 
— smi:bberdte abbions , * 40 readily Amit it. 125 
where did de lein to infer a general uſton from pat- 
riculer premiſes ? ab thus, becauſe —— men do ſome inde- 
—— acts, therefore to att they do is free or elektive. 
nut, for his former ſappofition , That Fools, Chit- 
ares, w Mien, dl yeaſts the deliberate i Hatt, If he 
could make it god, c is nor 1 who cori ff, nor 
fight agaiaſt mine vwn aſſerrion N EART is the yo! ende. 
vours to prove thet which Iatcogether deny. well 
find a contradtetion between him and me, other ſe ro 
what end is this difpnite > But he ſhall not de able ro find 2 2 
differenceberween ae 2 Bat che truth is, he is 
not able to prove ar fucvehing ; and that bringt me co 
my ſinth-©onfideration. | 
Thar neither Horſes, nor Bees, nor Spidets , nor Chil- 
dren, nor Fools, ter Mad-men do deliberate or eiect. His 
ficſt iaſtante is in the Horſe, or Dog, kar wh cially 
the Horſe. Hecold me, chat 1 divi ed y [tititd 


ſquadrons, Fe my {ef to your Loch ps ben a Mi- 


lirary man apprehend, that reaſon he 
gives bis firſt okay 6 of the Herfe , with a'ſubmiſfion wt 


99 — — So far well, but otherwiſe v vey or =» 
ufly - Men uſe to ſay of a dull fellow, 


Rk no mere brains than's Horſt. ' Aud thePto- 
phet David faith , Br me like rhe Horſe and Matt which bave 
vo wnller . Pfal. 32. 9. How dotheydeliberatewith- 
out And pfal. 49. 20. he faith in ufo 0 


al brute Beaſts. ee e 
inz, lot became en Tr 15 2 

rei , Why not? dls bet 

inward faricies may prodaee a ſtay in his courfe; 5 

have no judgement, either to iberate or elect. a 

— ſound trage fignre _ ht ſees, ade 4 
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to avoid the ſpurs So he may; and yet be far enough from 


deliberation. All this proceeds from the ſenſitive paſſion 


of fear, which is a perturbation arifing from the expectati- 
on of ſome jmminent evil. But he urgeth, what elſe doth 
man that deliberateth? Yes very mach. The Horſe feareth 


ſome outward object, bur deliberation is a comparing of 


ſeveral means conducing to the ſame end. Fear is com- 


monly of one, deliberation of more than one; fear is of 


thoſe things which are not in our power, deliberation of 
thoſe things which are in our power; fear ariſeth many 
times outof natural antipathies,but in theſe diſconveniences 
of nature, deliberation hath no place at all. Ina word, 
fear is an enemy to deliberation, and betrayeth the ſuccours 
of the Soul. If the Horſe did: deliberate, he ſhould con- 
ſult with reaſon, whether it were more expedient for him 
to go that way or not; He would repreſent to himſelf, all 
the dangers both of going, and ſtaying, and compare the 
one with the other, and elect that which is leſs evil; He 
ſhould conſider whether it were not better to endure a little 
bazard, than ungrate fully and diſhoneſtly to fail in his du- 
ty towards his Maſter, who did breed him, and doth. feed 
him. This the Horſe doth not; Neither is it poſſible for. 
him to do it. Secondly, ſor Children, T. H. conſeſſeth 
that they may be ſo young, that they de nor deliberate at 
all ; Afterwards as hor attein to the uſe of reaſon by de. 
grees, ſo by 3 they become free Agents. Then they 
do deliberate, before they do not deliberate. The rod 
may be a means to make them uſe their reaſon , when they 
have power to exerciſe it , butthe rod cannot produce the 
power before they have it. Thirdly , for Fools and 
mad Menz It is not to be underſtood of ſuch mad Men as 
have their /xcida intervalla , who are mad and diſcreet by 
fits; when he nave the uſe of reaſon, they are no mad 
Men, but may deliberate as well as others; Nor yet of ſuch 


Fools as a only comparatife Fools, that is, leſs wiſe than 


gthers. Such may deliberate, though not ſe-clearly ,: nor 


ſo judiciouſly as others; but of meer mad Men, and meer 
natural Fools , to ſay that they, who have not the uſp of 
f rea ſon; 


reaſon , do deliberate or 4 . k implies acontradiQi- 
on. Buthis chiefeſt confidence is in his Bees and Spiders , 
of whoſe Alion, (he ſaith) 5 I had been a ſpectator, [would 


have confeſſed , not only Elefion , but alſo Art, Prudence, 


Policy, very near equal to that of Mankind, whoſe life, as R- 
riſtotle ſaith, is civil. Truly I have contemplated their acti- 
ons many times, and have been much taken with their curi- 
ous works, yet my thoughts did not reflect ſo much upon 
them, as upon their maker, who is þc magnus in magnis, 
that he is not, minor in parvis 3 So great in great things, 
that he is not leſs in ſmall things. Yes, I have ſeen thoſe 
ſillieſt of creatures, and ſeeing their rare works, I have 
ſeen enough to contute all the bold- faced Atheiſts of this 
age, and their helliſh blaſphemies. I ſee chem, but I prai- 
ſed the marvaillous works of God, and admired that great 
and firſt intellect, who hath both adapted their organs, and 
determined their fancies to theſe particular works. I was 
not ſo ſimple to aſcribe thoſe Rarities to their own inven- 
tion, which I knew to proceed from a meer inſtinct of Na- 
ture. Ia all other things they are the dulleſt of creatures, 
Naturaliſts write of Bees, that their fancy is imperfect, not 
diſtinct from their common ſenſe, ſpread over their whole 
body, and only perceiving things preſent. When Ariſt- 
otle calls them political or Sociable Creatures, he did not 
intend it really that they lived a civil life, but according to 
an Analogy, becauſe they do ſuch things by inſtinct, as tru- 
ly Political Creatures do out ef judgement. Nor when I 
read in St. Ambroſe, of their Hexagones or Sexangular 
celles, did I therefore conclude, that they were Ma: 
ticiant. Nor when I read in Creſpet, that they invoke 
God to their aid. when they go our of their Hives, bend- 
ing their thighs in form of a croſſe, and bowing themſelves ; 
did I therefore think, that this was an act of religious pie- 
or that they were capable of Theological vertues,whom 
I ſee in all other things in which their fancies are not deter- 
mined, to be the ſillieſt of creatures ſtrangers not only to 
right reaſon, but to all reſemblances of it. 
Seventhly, concerning thoſe actions which are done 
I 2 upon 


(68 26.55 
vpon precedent and paſſed debideracions ; They are noe 
only ſpontaneous, but free act. Habits contracted by uſe 
and experience do help the Will to act with more facility, 
and moredeterminately , as the hand of the Artificeris hel- 
ped by his tools, And precedent deliberations , if they 
were {ad and ſerious, and prooved by experience to be pro- 
fitable , do ſave the labeur of — — conſultations, 

uſtra fit per plura, $ poteft per pamriora, yet ne- 
. "he 2 done by vertne of theſe for- 
merly acquired habits are no leſs free, than if the delibera- 
tion were coexiſtent whith this particular action. He that 
hath gained an habit and skill to play ſuch a leffon , needs 
not a new deliberation how to play every time that he 
playes it over and over; yet I am far from giving credit to 
him in this, that walking or eating univerſally conſidered 
are free actions, or proceed from true liberty, not ſo much 
becauſe they want a particular deliberation before every in- 
dividual act, as becauſe they are animal motions, and need 
no deliberation of reaſon, as we ſee in brute beaſts. And 
nevertheleſs the ſame actions, as they are confidered indi« 
vidually, and inveſted with their due circumſtances, may 
be and often are free actions ſubjected to the liberty of the 
Agent. . 
| Taliy, whereas T. H. compareth the firft motions or 
raſh attempts of cholerick perſons with ſueh acquired habits, 
it is a great miſtake. Thoſe raſh attempts are voluntary 
actions, and may be facilitated ſometimes by acquired ha- 
bits; But yet for as much as actions are often altered and 
varied by the circumſtances of Time, Place and Perſon, ſo 
as that act which at one time is morally good, at another 
time may be morally evil. And for as much as a general 
recedent deliberation. how to do this kind of action is not 
ient ta make this or that particular action good or ex- 
pedient, which heing in it ſelf good, yet particular circum- 
ſtances may render in ient or unprofitable, to ſome 


per ſons, at ſome times, in ſome places. Therefore a pre- 


any act, as for in- 
w ta write, is not ſuſi cient to make a particular 


act, 


cedent — deliberation how to do 


06 
ad, as my writing - this individuat Reply to n 
vritdont à pattirular and fubſequent delberation. A an 
learns French: adviſedly, thats free a The ſame man 
in his choler and paſſton reveles his ftieùd in French, wien 
out any deliberation; this is a ſpontaneous tc, but iris not 
a free act; H he bad taken time to adviſe; he would not 
have reviled his friend. Yet as it is not free, fo neither is 
it ſo neceſſiry, — — hoe faney is 
not only inclined but determined by natute to chat 40d. 
So every way be failes. And nis cöneluflom, Tat the R. 
berty of Election, doth not tale away the neceſſity of e 

leQing this or that individual thi „is no conſequent from 
my doctrine, but from bis own,” Neither do my #rgu- 
ments fight one againſt another, but bis er 
fight both againſt me and a inft ac undot truth A 
free Agent endowed with liberty of election, er witk an e- 
lective power, may nevertheleſs he neceſſitated in ſome in- 
dividual acts, but thoſe acts wherein he is neceſſitated, do 
not flow from his elective power, neither are thoſe aftorbich 
flow from his elective power neceſſitate. 
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| the 2 urſtson , we are to know the difference between theſe 
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4% they would diſcend of their own accord, © 7. 8 


ite; betauſe the cauſes of the Will and Appetite being not 
; perces ved they Iuppaſed as the Biſhop nb ther tc wee * 
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cauſes of themſelusi So de a which n general l talted 
pont eneous, n 17 in pl, is 
called Voluntary. 7er rte Will” and Appbtite, thamgb the 
very ſame thing., uſe to be diſtinguiſhed in certain otcaſions, 
For in the publique converſation of Men, where they are to 
judge of one anethers Will, and of the regularity and irregu- 
 Larity of one avethers ations, not every Appetite, butt be la(t 
 teffeemed im the publique judgement for the ill. Nor eve- 
| attion proceeding. from Appetite, hut that onely to which 
x ag bad (Rn or ought to have preceded ſom- deliberati- 
on. And this I ſay is ſo, when one man is to judge of anothers 
mill. For every man is bimſelf, knoweth that what he deſi- 
reth or bath au appetite to," the ſamꝭ he hath a will to, though 
' his will may be changed before he hath obteined his deſire. The 
Shop e nothing of this, ' might M it had pleaſed 
bim, Bava called it Jargon. Fut he bad rather pick, out of it 
ſome contradictions of my ſelf: And therefore ſaith, 5 
Lot . haue no reaſon to be e ffended at it (meaning ſuch 
ä F adhone ) for ho dealeth do otherwile with tric than he 
0 e. , : - 


1.1 ——— hut baving ſaid that vo hun- 
tary preſyppoſerh deliberation , I ſay in Mother place, that 
whatſoever. followeth the laſt appetite is voluntary, arid where 
there is but one appetite that is che laſt· Not obſerving that 
voluntary gre/#ppoſerh deliberation, whey the judge whe- 
ther the ation beuolumary or not; 45 wor the Aftor but in 
the udge, who regardeth not the will of the Ader where there 
is nothing to be accuſed in the action of deliberate malice z yet 
knoweth that thowgh there be but one app.tite, the ſame is tru- 
ty will for the time, and the action ( if it follow ) a volyptary 
Hiss. . or ob vid 2% n GOIN) -i e 
Thu alſa he faith i benrr uA that Sing 1884, ho 
action of a man can be ſaid to be withoifdeliberition, though 


never fo ſa:duin, | 
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dain free it be, 1 25 taken for —— 15 
ſed, he nugbt to have confidered and bis im- 
e the Law ——— fwd rin umd 
indeliberate action was truly , 


Another contradidtiam which he findr vrebig , that having 
' undertaken to proove phat Children btforevbey dave the ule 


of realon do deliberate and elect, I far iy ontby err x 
Child may be ſo young as to do what he dati awd 11 
beration.. I yer. ſee no coneradifiien here; for 4 Chit ny 
be ſoyoung as that the appetite thereof ir iti forft 2 but 
. and often before it come to have the uſe of reafon, 
may elect one thing and refuſe another, and conſider the ronje- 


ich newer baus the ſe of raaſou d for vhry Wihiberute us 


wen dp. For though men and beafts de differ in n — 4 


very much, yet they differ not in the nat re of vheir Aelibera- 
tion. A¶ man can rec kes by — 4 — ig iſic atlon, 
make prope aug {agifmes, and romrpure-in m bers, 
magnitudes, propextions und at hen Thing ο⁰ %]. „ 
being done by the advantage of language, audi uf real 
¶vificationt, a beaft that hath no dung e ent: de, nor a 
man that hath language, if be mifplace tht: worllr, that ave 
pen ger 99 #bis Number, he M 
courſeth aguin Spemaneiny, ir Chiltren, wad 
Aten e hich es I btfort reſobvex. 1 Will ver mied- 
Ae with I the. Reader: think and jualge'of It as be pa. 
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\C Econdly, * they who might have done, and may do ma- 
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— — ſelf long tife, neither baſt acked riches = 
my 
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thy ſelf. nor beſt athed the 54 of thine enemies, ce. God gave 
— bis choice. I asked riches, — 
not had asked wiſdom, hich hi did ui k. He did ask wiſdom, 
but he migbt have askedcriches/ which yet he did not ask. 
And Acts 5. 4. After it wat ſold was it not is thint own 
wey It was in his d power to give it, and it was in 2 
own power ts: retei it: N if he did give it, he could 
not retein it; And. if he did tetuin ĩt, he could not give it. 
Therefore we may do, what we do not. Aad we do not, 
you we might do. That is, we have true liberty from ne- 
ceſſity. ä 5 Dir 7 
T. H. a 


9 * U 12 *, . 
1 Win 


HE ſecond Argument from Scripture confiſteth in Hiſt- 
ries of men that did one thing, when if they would they 
wigbt have done another. The places are two, one is in the 1 Kings 
3. 11. Where the hiſtory ſayes, God was pleaſed that Salo- 
mon who might, if he wonid, have arked riches or revenge, did 
nevertheleſs ask wiſedom at Gods hands. The other is the words 


of St. Peter to Ananias, Acts 5. 4. After it was ſold, was it 


not in thine own power ? | 

To which the anſwer is the ſame, with that I anſwered to the 
former places, That they proove there is election, but do not 
&;ſprove the neceſſity which I maintain of what they ſo elect. 


7, D. 


Wye had the very ſame anſwer twice before. It 
ſeemeth that he is well pleaſed with it, or elſe he 
would not draw it in again ſo ſuddenly by bead and fhoul- 
ders, to no purpoſe; if he did not conceive it to be a Pan- 
chreſton, a ſalve for all ſores; or Dictamnam, ſoveraigne 
Dittany, to make all his adverſaries weapons to drop out 
of the wounds of his cauſe, only by chewing it, without amy 
application to the fore. I will not waſte the time to 
any further , how the members of bis diſtinction do croſle 
one another, and one take away ahothet. To make every 
election to be of one thing impoſed by neceſſity, and — 2 
5 K nother 


gar: 


— ab ny impor "SAY | 
aotaer ching 3 PE * * 
lection to be no glection at all. Bus I ferbeur to pteſi that 
in preſent. If I may be bold te uſe his oven phraſe ; His 
anſwer looks quite another way from mine Argument. My 
ſecond reaſon was this, They who may do, and might have 
done many things which they-leayenndone, and who leave 
undone many og which they might do, are not neteſſi- 
tated, nor preciſely, poſh lend determined to what 
do- once 9 . ä 
9 we might do many things which we do not, and we 
do many things which we might leave undone , as appears 
evidently by the texts alledged. Therefore we are not an- 
recedently and preciſely determined, nor neceſſitated to do 
all things which he do. What is here of Z/ef&5on in this Ar- 
gument? To what propoſition, to what tearm doth T. H. 
apply his — He — tend nor denieth, nor 
diſtinguiſheth of any thing cont in my argument. 
Here1 muſt be- bold te call upon him for a more pertinent 


Animadverſions upon the Biſhops Reply 
e Numb. IX. 


He Biſhop for the proving of Free- wil had alledged this 

text, Becauſe thou haſt asked this thing, and haſt not 
asked for thy ſelflong life, &c. And another Acts 5. After 
it was ſold was it not in thine own power? Out of whioh.be 
3nftrves , tber mans neceſſity that Solomon i ackwiſe- 
dem rather than long life, nor that Ananias fhrald tell a the 
concerning the price for which he ſold bis Land, "And my anf. 
wer that they prove Eleition , but diſprove not the neceſſity of 
Eteftion, ſari eth him not ; becauſe ſaith be , 

They who might have done what they lefr undone, and 
u_ undone what they might have done, are not necefli- 
rated, * ; p 2461.1 1] 9-0 7:11} / 

Bathow doth he know ( underftanding power properly taken) 

thu Solomon hadareall power 10-ark lone Bio No aro. 
— | omon - 
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(735) 
lomon ke nothing to the contrary ; but yit it mas pofſeble 
that God might have hindred him, For though Gd gaue 8o- 
lomon hi choice, that is, the thing which he ſhonld chooſe, it 
doth not follow, that he did not alſo give him the act of Eleltion. 
Aud for the other text, where it ds ſaid, that the price of the 
Land was in Ananias his power, the word Power fignifieth no 
wore thaw the Ward Right, : that is ,, the rigbt to do with bis 
ows what be pleaſed, which wnet a real and natural po wer, 
but à civil power mate by ( ovtnant. And therefore the for- 
mer anſwer. in ſufficient, for that though ſuch places are clear 


enough to prove Eleition, they have no ſtrength at all totaks a- 


Way Neceſſity. 


: 4 D. 


12 ; if there be no true liberty 1 but all things come Numb. 10. 
to paſs by inevitable neceſſity, then hat are all thoſe in- Arg. 3. 


— — — — — be 
om which we fiad ſo frequentiy in iptures, ( be it 
ſpoken with all due reſpect) but Bene and frypocritical ex- 
e Haſt thou eaten of the tree whereof Ie 

ilona ſouldeſt not eat? Gen. 3. 11. And ver. i 3. he ſaith to 
Eve Why haft thou done this? Andto Cain, yy irt thou Wroth, 
and mati countenance caft down? Andnby will ye dye, O houſe 
of Iſrael? Doth God command openly not to eat, and yet 
ſecretly by.himſelf or by the ſecond cauſes neceffiate him to 
eat Doth he reprehend bim for doing that, which he hach 
antecedeutly determined that he muſt do? Doth he pro- 


pole things under impoſſible conditions ¶ Or were not this 


plain moclery and deriſion ? Doth x loving Mafter chide 
his Servant becauſe he derh not come at his call, and yet 
knowes that the poor Servant is chained and fertered, fo as 
he cannot move, by the Maſters own order, without 
the 9 default or conſent 2 They who talk here of a 
toufold will of; God, /terer and rewveded , and the one op- 


poſite to the other, underſtand not what they fay. Theſe 

two Wills cancerne ſeveral perſons, - The ſecret Will of 

God is what he will do himſelf; The revealed Will of 
| K 2 


God 


” 
2 
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God is wht he would have us to wy It may be the ſecret 

Will of God to take away the life of the Father, yet it is 

Gods revealed Will that his Son ſhould with his life, and 
pray for his life. Here is no contradiction where the A- 
gents are diſtin. , But for the ſame —— to command 
one thing, and yet to neceſſitate him that is commanded to 
do another thing; To chide a man for doing that, which 
he hath determined inevitably and itreſi ſtibſy that he muſt 
do; This were (1 am afraid to utter what they are not a- 


fraid to aſſert) the higheſt diſſimulation. Gods chiding 
prooves mens liberty. 


T, H. 


anſwer. 


O the third and fifth eArguments, I ſhall make but one 
| 7. D. 


. — diſtinct Arguments, as the third and fifth are, 
the one drawn ſrom the truth of God, the other from 
the juſtice of God, the one from his objurgations and repre- 
henſions, the ether from his judgements after life, did re- 
quire diſtin& anſwers. - But the plain truth is, that neither 
here, nor in his anſwer to the ſifth Argument, nor in this 
Whole Treatiſe, is there one word of ſolation or ſatisfacti- 

on to this Argument, or to any part of it. All that looks 
like an anſwer is contained, Numb. 12. That which be does 
s made juſt by bis doing, Fuſt 1 ſay, in him, not alwaies juſt 
in us by the example ; fer a man that ſhall command a thing o- 
penly, and plot ſecretly the hinder ance of the ſame, if be pun- 
iſh him whom be commanded ſo, fer nit doing it is unjuſt: d 
dare not inſiſt upon it, I hope his meaning is not ſo bad 
as the words intimate, and as I apprehend, That is to im- 
pute falſhood to him that is Truth it ſelf, and to juſtifie fein- 
ing and diſſimulation in God, as he doth tytanny, by the 
ir finiteneſs of his power, and the abſoluteneſs of his domi- 
nion. And therefore by his leave, I muſt once again ten- 
der him a new ſummons for a full and clear anſwer to this 


Argu- 


(77) - 
Argument alſo, Le. tels us, that he was notſupprifed, Whe- 
ther he were or not, is more than I know... But this I ſee 
plainly, that either he is not provided, or that his cauſe ad- 
mits no choice of anſwers Thee Jews dealt ingenouſly when 
they met with a difficult knot,. which they could not untie, 
to put it upon Eli. Elias will anſwer it when he comes. 


Animadverſions upon the Biſhops Reply 
Numb. X. 


3 Biſhop argued thus, Thirdly, if there be no true 
liberty, but all things come to paſs by inevitable neceſ- 
ſity, then what are as thoſe interrogations we find ſo fre- 
22 holy Scriptures, ( be ic ſpoken with all due reſ- 
pect) but faigned and hypocritical exaggerations > Here 
putting together two repugnant ſuppeſotions either craftily or(be 
it 7 with all dus reſpeſst) ig noran ly, he would have men 
bileeve that I becauſe I bold Neceſſiiy, I deny Liberty. I 
hold as much that there is true Liberty, as he doth, and more , 
for I hold it as from Neceſſity; and that there muſt of Neceſ- 
ſity be Liberty, but be holds it not from Neceſſity, and ſo makes 
it poſſible there may be none. His expeſtulations were, Firſt, 
Haſt thou eaten of the tree whereof I commanded thee that 
thou ſhouldeſt not eat? Seeoxd/y, Why haſt. thou done this? 
Thirdiy, Why art thou wrath, and why is thy countenance 
eaſt down? Fourthiy, Why will ye dye O houſe of Iſrael? 
Theſe Arguments requiring the [ame anſwer which ſome o- 
ther do, I thought fit toremit them to their fellowes, But the 
Biſhop Will not allow me that, For he ſaith, | 
2. Certainly ſaith he diſtin& Arguments, as the third and 
fifth are, & c. did require diſtinct Anſwers. | 
Ia therefore to give an account of the meaning of the afore- 
| ſaid objurgations and expoſtulations ; Net of the end for which 
God ſaid Haſt thou eaten of the tree 8&c. but how thoſe words 
may be taken without repugnance to the doftrine of Neceſſity. 
Theſe words tlaſt thou eaten of the tree whereof I command- 
ed that thou ſhouldeſt not eat, Convince Adam that not- 


With» 


perpetualy from dying in caſt he ſhould accommodat hi will to 
obedience of Gods tommandement concerning the tree of knowledg 
tf good and exil, yer Adam was not ſo mach maſter of bis vu 
Will auto do it. hereby is fugnified that a mortal man though 
invited by the promiſe of immortality cannot govern his own 
will, though his will govern his Actions, which dependaxce of 
the Actions on the Will, ic that which properly and truly is called 
Liberty. And the like may be [aid of the words to Eve, why 
baſt thou done this? and ef thoſe to ¶ ain, why art thou wroth? 
&c. and to Iſrael, why will ye dye O houſe of iſrael ? but 
the Biſhophere will ſuy dye, iguiſeth nut dye, but Boe eter- 
n in rormtuts. For by ſuck interpret ations am man 
e day thing, and "whereas br ark eh 5 Both God nate 
hend him for doing chat which he hath antecedently deter- 
mined bim that he muſt do ? I anſwer, wo; bat he comvin- 
ceth and iuſtructeth him, that though immortality was ſo eafie 
to obtain, 44 it might be had for the ahſfirience from the frait of 
one ont lj tree; get he could not obtain it ht by pardau, and by 
the ſacrafice of peu Cbriſt; nor is there here any puniſhment, 
but untly « reducing of Adam and Eve to their origenal morta- 
lity, where death was uo pu , but A gift of God. In 
which mortality he lived meer 4 thouſand years,and hal a - 
rows iſſne, and lived without miſery, and I lelerue ſhall at the 
Reſurretion obtain the immortality which then be loft. * Nor in 
all this, is there any plotting ſecretly, or any mockery or derif- 
on, which the Biſhop world make men beleeve thert i «Aud 
Whereas he /aith, that they who talk here of a twofold Will 
of God, ſecret and revealed, and the one oppoſite to the o- 
ther, underſtand not what they ſay. The Protiſl ant Dat. 
ters both of our, and other Churches, did nſe to diſt ing wiſh be- 
tween the ſecret and revealed ill ef God ; the former they cal- 
ted voluntas bene placiti, which ſigniſiath abſolutly bu will , 
the other voluntas ſigni, that 5s, the ſięniſic ation of bus Will , 
in the ſame ſenſe that Ivall the one 400 h the ather his Com- 
mandement , which may ſometimes differ. > For Gods Com- 
mandemeut to Abraham was, that he ſhould facrafice Haack, 
but his Will was, that be ſhonld wot doit. Gods denunciation 
to 


ES. 08). 3 
Te God had placed in the Garden a mi aus do Vp bite 
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to Ninive wes, that it ſhruld be 2 within forty daiet, bat 
bi Will watbat it fhowld not. 

b dare not inſiſt upon it, I hope his meaning is not ſo 
bad, as the words intimate; and as 1 apprehend ; Thar is 
to impute falſhood to him that is Truth it ſelf, &c. 

Whet damm Rlrrori que and ſubrile Calumny is this > God 

1 ſaid ) might commend a thing openly, and yer binder the 

ingef it, without injuſtice; but if a man ſhould command 4 

thipg to be dous, and then plot ſecyetly the hinderaxce of the ſame, 

| and puniſh fir the not doing of it, it were injuſtice. © This is 5t 

which the Biſhop apprehendt as an imputation of falfood to 

Ged eAlmighty. Andporhap: if the death of a ſiuner were, 4s 

be thinks ; au eternal life in extrean miſery, a man might 41 

far 4: Job hath donc; —— with God ws, pit not 4c» 
axſe what ſos ver he dat 


caſing. bim ef ix juſtice, it ther 
70 b auſe dowe by him; but of little tenderneſs and . 


mankiad, and this expeſtulation will be equally juſt or injuſt, 
whether the neceſſity of all things be granted or ox: Pr ; fer it is 
manifeſt that goo conld have man impeccable, and can 
now preſerve rows fin, ar forgive him if he pleaſe ; and 
therefare , of he pleaſe not, the expoſt ulation 1 as reaſonable in 
the caſes of Liberty as of Neceſſity. Ne 


on J. D. ; Ve by: . 
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Ourthly, if either the d eeree bf God, or the foreknow:- | 
Fila of God or the influence of the Starts, or the con- nag 
catenation of cauſes, or the phyſical, er moral 8 
efficacy of objects, or the laſt dictate of the underſtand- 
ing, do tate away true liberty, then Adew before his fall 
dad no true liberty. For he wis ſub jected to the ſame de- 

rees, the ſame preſcience, the ſame conſtellations, the 
— the ſame objects, the ſame dictates of the un- 
ing. But, ſuic quid oſteudes mibi fic, increduluus od: ; 
The gre oppoſers of our liberty, are as earneſt maintai- 
ners of the liberty of Adams. Therefore none of theſe ſup- 
poſed ĩmpediments take away true liberty. * | 
. , H. 


(3s) | | 
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1 He fourth Argument is to this effett; If ibe drerer of Gal, 
er his foreknowledge , er the influence vf the Stars, er the 
coucatenat ion of canſes, er the phyſical or morali efficacyof tau- 
ſes, or the laſt dillate of the underſtanding, or be ver at he, 
do take away trme liberty, then Adam before his fall had no tre © 
liberty, Quicquid oſtendes mihi fic incredulous: odi. That 
which I ſay neceſſitateth and detirmineth every ation, (that 
he may no longer diubt of my meaning „the ſum of all theſe 
things, which being now exiſtent, conduce and concurre to the 
e of that aition hereaſter, wheytof if any one thing now 
nere wanting, the effect could not be. produced. This concourſe 
of cauſes, whereof every one is determined tobe ſnch At it is 
A like conccurſe of furmer cauſes, may well be called ( in reſpett 
they were all ſet and ordered by the eternal cauſe of all things 
God Almighty ) the decree of God. 52 
But that the fore · knowledge of God, fhonldbe' «cauſe of any 
thing, cannot be truly ſaid, ſeeing fore-knowledge is knowledge, 
and knowledge d pendieh on the ei ſtence of the things known , 
aud not they on it. | | 
The influence of the Stars is but a ſmall part of the while 
cawſe, cenſiſting of the concourſe of all Agents. | 
Nor.doth the concourſe of all cauſes makg one ſimple chain, or 
concatenation , but an innumerable number of chain; jryned 
together, not in all parts, but in the firſt link, God Almighty ; 
and conſequently the whole cauſe of an event, does not alwayes 
depend npon one ſingle chain, but on many together 
Natural ff icaCy of objebts does determine ueluntary Ag ents, 
and neceſſitates the will, and conſequently the Allion ; 25 for 
moral efficacy, ¶ underſtand not what he means by it. The 
Laft dictate of the judgement concerning the good or bad that may 
follow on any action, is not properly the whale cauſe, but the laſt 
part of it. And yet may be ſaid to preduce the effect nec. ſſarily 
in ſuch manner a4 the laft feather may be ſaid to heal an Hor. 


ſes back, when there were ſomany laid on before, ac there wan 
ted but that to do it, | * 


New 


8 os. 

No for his Argument, That if the roncourſe of all the can» 
ſeemceſſitatethe effełs, tbat then it follows, Adam had no true 
1 berty. 4 deny the conſequence, ſer I make not only the effect. 
hut alſo the election of that particular effect to be neceſſary, in as 
muc h as the Will it ſuf, and each propenſion of a man during 
his deliberation is as much neceſſitated ,, and depends on a ſuf- 
ficic nt cauſe, 4s any thing elſe whatſoever. As for example, 
it is no more neceſſary that fire ſhomld burn, then that a man, er 
other creature, whoſe limbs be moved by fancy, ſbould have e- 
lection, that is, liicrty to do what he has a fancy to, though it 
be not in his will or power to chooſe his fancy, or chooſe his electi- 
on or will. 42 716d 

This Doctrine, becauſe he ſaies he hates, I doubt had better 
been {uppreſſed, al it ſhould have been, if both your Lirdſhip , 
and he had not preſſed me to an anſwer. 


-. * 
* 
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x 1 * Argument was ſent forth onely as an eſpie to make 
a more full diſcovery, what were the true grounds of 
T. H. his ſuppoſed Neceſſity; which errand being done, 
and the foundation whereupon he bnilds being found out, 
which is as J called it a concatenation of cauſes, and as he 
calls it a concourſe of neceſſary cauſes; It would now be 
a ſuperfluous, and impertineut work in me to undertake the 
refutation of all thoſe other opinions, which he doth not 
undertake to defend. And therefore I ſhajil wave them at 
the preſent, with theſe fhort animadverſions. 
Concerning the eternal decree of God, he confounds 
the decree it ſelf with the execution of his decree. And 
concerning the fore-knowledge of God, he confounds that 
ſpeculative knowledge, which is called che knuwbedge of vi- 
fron , which. doth not produce the intellective obje&s, no 
more then the ſenſitive viſion doth produce the ſenſible ob- 
jects, with that other knowledge of God, which is called 
the knowledge of approbation , Or a practical knowledge , that 
is, knowledge joyned with an act of the Will, of which 
Divines do truly ſay, that it is the cauſe of things, as the 
L. know- 
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knowledge of the Artiſt is the cauſe of his work. God 
made all things by his word, ohn. 1. that is by his wiſdom, 
Concerning the influence of the Stars, I wiſh he had ex · 
preſſed himſelf more clearly; For as I do willingly grant, 
that thoſe Heavenly Bodies do act upon theſe ſublunary 
things, not onely by their motion and light, bat alſo by an 
occult vertue, which we call influence, as we ſee by mani · 
fold experience in the Loadſtone, and Shell-fiſh, &c. So 
if he intend, that by theſe influences they do naturally or 
phyſically determine the Will, or have any direct domini- 
on over humane Counſels, either in whole or in part, ei- 
ther more or leſs, he is in an errour. Concerning the con- 
catenatien of cauſes, whereas he makes not one chain, but 
an innumerable number of chains, ( 7 hope he ſpeaks hyper- 
bolically , and doth not intend that they are actually infi- 
nite, ) the difference is not material whether oneor many , 
ſo long as they are all joyned together, both in the firſt 
link, and likewiſe in the effect. It ſerves to no end, but 
to ſhew what a ſhaddow of liberty T. H. doth fancy, or 
rather what a dream of a ſhaddow. As if one chain were 
not ſufficient to load poor man, but he muſt be clogged 
with iunumerable chains. This is juſt ſuch another freedom 
as the Turkiſh Galli-ſlaves do enjoy. But l 'admire that 
. H. who is ſo verſed in this Queſtion, ſhould here con- 
feſs, that he underſtands not the difference between phyſi- 
cal, or natural, and moral efficacy. And much more that 


he ſnould affirm, that outward objects do determine volun- 


tary agents by a natural efficacy. No object, no fecond A- 
gent, Angel or Devill, can determine the Will of man nas 
turally, but G od alone, in reſpe& of his ſupreme domini- 
on over all things. Thenthe Will is determined naturally, 
when God Almighty , beſides his general influence, where, 
upon all ſecond cauſes do depend, as well for their being 
as fortheir acting, doth moreover at ſometimes, when it 
pleaſes him in caſes extraordinary , concurre by a ſpecial 
influence, and infuſe ſomething into the Will, in the nature 
of an act, or an habit, whereby the Will is moved, and 

excited, and applyed to will or chooſe this ot that. Then 


the 
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the Will is determined morally, when ſome object is prop0- 
ſed to it with perſwaſive reaſons and arguments to indaceit 
to will. Where the determination is natural, the liberty 
to ſuſpend its act is taken away from the will, but nor ſo 
where the determination is moral. In the formet caſe, the 
Will is determined extrinſecally, in the later cafe intrinſe- 
cally ; The former produceth an abſolute neceſſity , the la- 
tet onely a neceſſity chfuppofition. If the Will do not ſuſ- 
pend, but aſſent, theo the act is neceſſury; but beeauſe the 
Will may ſuſpend and not aſſent, therefore it is not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. In the former caſe the Will is moved ne- 
ceſſarily and determinately; In the later freely and indeter” 
minately. The farmerexcication is immediate, the later 
is mediate medianta inteur ct, and requires the help of the 
underſtanding. Ia a word, ſo great a difference there is 
between natural and moral efficacy, as there is between his 
opinion and mine in this Queſtion. 
here remains onely the laſt dictate of the underſtanding, 
Which he maketh to be the laſt cauſe that eoncurreth to the 
determination of the Will, and to the neceſſary production 
of the act, 4s the left feather way be ſaid 10 break an Horſes 
back, when there were ſomany laid on before, that there want- 
ed but that to do it. I haveſhewed Numb. 7. that the laft 
dictate of the underſtanding, is not alwaies abſolute in it 
ſelf, nar concluſiue to the Will, and when it is concluſive, 
yet it produceth n aatecedent nor extrinſecal Neceſſity; 
I ſhall wy ad one thing more in preſent; That by making 
the laſt judgement. of right reaſon to be of no more weight 
then à ſingle feather; he wrongs the underſtanding as well 
as he doth the Will [ang endeavonrs to deprive the Will of 
its @preme power gfapplication, and to deprive the under- 
ſanding of es ſugremę pawer of judicature and definition. 


Neither. corporeal agents and objects; not᷑ yer the ſenfitive 

appetite. it ſalf being aninfcriaur faculcy, and affixed to the 

Organ of the Body, haue anyidirect or immediate dominion 

ar commandever thermionat Will. It is without the ſphear 

of their activity All the acceſs. which they have unto the 

Will, is by the means of the underſtanding, ſometimes 
: L 2 


clear, 
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cleare, and ſometimes diſturbed, and of reaſon either right 
or miſ-informed. Without the help of the ynderſtanding , 
all his ſecond cauſes were not able of themſelves to load the 
Horſes back with ſo much weight as the leaſt of all his fea- 
chers doth amount unto. But we ſhall meet with his Horſe 
load of feathers again Numb. 23. 

Theſe things being thus briefly touched, he proceeds to his 
anſwer. My argument was this, Ifany of theſe crall theſe cau- 
ſes formerly recited, do take away true liberty, ( that is, ſtill 
intended from neceſſity) then Adam before his fall had no 
true liberty. 8 

But Adam before his fall had true liberty. 

He miſ.recites the argument, and denies the conſequence, 
which is ſo clearly proved, that no man living can doubtof it. 
Becauſe Adam Was ſubjected to all the ſame eauſes as well as 
we, the ſame decree, the ſame preſcience, the ſame inflg. 
ences, the ſame concourſe of cauſes , the ſame efficacy of 
objects, che ſame dictates of reaſon But it is onely a miſtake, 
for it appears plainly by his following diſcourſe , that he 
intended to deny,not 8 the aſſumption; 
For he makes Adam to have had no liberty from neceſſity 
before his fall, yea he proceeds ſo far, as to affirm, that 
all humane wills, his and ours, and each propenſion of 
our wills, even during our deliberation, are as much ne- 
ceſſitated as any thing elſe whatſoever ; that we have no 
more power to forbear thoſe actions which we do, than the 
fire hath power not to burn. Though I honour T. H. for his 
pet ſon, and for his learning, yet I muſt confeſs ingeniouſly, 1 
hate this Doctrine from my he art. And I believe both I have 
reaſon ſo to do, and al others who ſhall ſeriouſly ponder the 
horrid conſequences which flow from it. It deſtroyes liber- 
ty. & diſhonours the nature of Man. It makes the ſecond cau- 
ſes & out ward objects to be the Rackets, and Men to be but 
the Tennis- Balls of deſtiny, It makes the firſt cauſe, that 
is, God Almighty, to be the introducer of all evil, and fin 


into the world, as much as Man, yea mote than Man, by as 
mych as the motion of the Watch is more from the Artificer, 
who did make it and wind it up, than either from the ſpring. 


or 
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or the wheels, or the thred, if God by bis ſpecial influence 
into the ſecond. cauſes, did neceſſitate them to operate as 
they did. And if they being thus determined, did neceſſi- 
tate Adam nevitably, irre ſiſta bly, not by an accidental, but 
by an eſſenti al ſubordination of cauſes to whatſoęver be 
did, Then one of theſe two abſurdities muſt needs follow x 
either that Adam did not fn, and that there is no ſuch thing 
as ſin in the world, becauſe it proceeds naturally, necſſa- 
rily, and eſſentially from God Or that God is more guil- 
ty of it, and more the cauſe of evil than Man, becauſe Man 
is extrinſecally, inevitably determined, but ſo is not God. 
And in cauſes eſſentially ſubordinate, the cauſe of the cauſe 
is alwaies the cauſe of the effect. What Tyrant did ever 
impoſe Lawes that were impoſſible for thoſe to keep, upon 
whom they were impoſed, and puniſh them for breaking 
thoſe Laws,which-he himſelf had neceſſitated them to break, 
which it Was no more in their power not to break, than it is 
in the power of the fire not to burn? Excuſe me if I hate 
this Doctrine with a perfect hatred, which is ſo diſhonour- 
able both to God and Man, which makes Men to blaſpheme 
of neceſlity, to ſteal of neceſſity, to be hanged of ne ceſſi- 
ty, and to be damned of neceſſi y. And therefore I muſt 
ſay and ſay again; Qsicquid oſtendet mihi fic incredulous odis 
It were bettet to be an Atheiſt, to believe no God; or to 
be a Manichee, to believe two Gods, a God of good, and 
a God of evil; or with the Heathens, to believe thir 
thouſand Gods, than thus to charge the true God to be the 
proper cauſe and the true Auchor of all the ſins and evills 
which are in the world, * 


Animadverſions upon the Biſhops Reply 
| Number, XI. | 


a 1 Argument was ſent forth only as an eſpie, to make 
a more full diſcovery , what were the true grounds of 
T. H. his ſuppoſed Neceſlity, *' | 
The Argument which he ſendeth forth as an Eſpie, is * 
| I 


(£86) | 
If either the decrce of God, or the Fore-knowledge of God, 
or the Influence of the Stars, or the Concatenation ( which he 
faies 7703 I call a (oncourſt ) of cauſes, or the Phyſical or 
Moral Efficacy of objects, or the laſt Diftate ob the Under. 
ftandiag, do take away true liberty, then Adam before his 
tall had no ttue liberty. In anſwer wherennts I ſaid, that all 
the things now exiſtent, were neceſſary to the prodntHon of 
the effeit to come; that the Fore-knowledge of God canſetb 
nothing thoug h the Will dy; that the'influente of the Stars is 
but a ſmall part of that cauſe which maketh the Neceſſity; and 
that this conſe quence If the conc ourſe of all the eauſes noeeſſi- 
tate the effect, then Adam hid no true liberty, Was falſe. 
But in his worde, if theſe do take away trus liberty , then A- 
dam before his fall had no trus liberty, the oonſequence is gaod; 
but then I deny that Neceſſity takes away Liberty; the reaſon 
whereof which is this, Liberty is to chooſe what ve will, not 
to chooſe our Will, xo iuc ulc ation ic ſufficient to make the 
Biſhop rake notice of, notwithſtanding he be otherWhere ſo wit- 
ty, and here ſo crafty, as to ſend out Argun enes oy ſpies. 
The cauſe why I denied the conſequence was, that I thought the 
force thereof conſiſted in this, that Neceſſity in the Biſhops o- 
Pinion deſtroyed Liberty. 

b Concerning the eternal Decree of God, &c. - 

Here begins his Reply. From which if we tale theſe words, 
knowledge of Approbation. Practical knowledge, Heaven« 
ly Bodies act upon ſublunatry things, not onely bo their mo- 
tion, but alſo by an occult vertue, which we call influence. 
Moral efficacy. General inflnenee, Special influence. In- 
fuſe ſomething into the Will. The Will is moved. The Will 
is induced to will. The Will ſuſpends its own act, bich 
are all Non-ſenſe, wnworthy of a Man, nay and if a Beaft 
could ſpeak, mnnworhthy of a Beaſt, and can befal no crea- 
ture whoſe nature is not depraved by Doftrine, nothing at all 
remaineth to be an/wered. Perhaps the word Occult vercue 
not to be taxed as unintelligible, But then 1 may tax ibereiu b 
want of ingenuity.ix him that had rat hir ſay, that heavenly 
Bodies do work by an occult vei tue, then thar they work he 

knoweth not low ; which he world not confeſs , bat endea- 
vours to make Occult be taken for a Cauſe. The reſt of this 
3 Reply 


; n 
Reply i one of theſe conſegquentes, which I hats anſwtrtd in the 
beginning, where 1 compare the inconveniences of both opins- 
, ons, that is, That either Adam did not ſin, or his ſin proceed- 
ed neceſſarily from God; which i no Pronger A Cconſtqutnte 


* 


than if owt of this, That a man is hme neceſmrily, one Bol 
inferre, That either he is not lame, or chat his lameneſs pro- 
ceoded neceſſirily from the Will of God. To the end of this 


Number there is nothing more of argument. The place is l- 


led up with wondering and railing. 


7. B. 


Ifrly , If there be no Liberty, there ſhall be no day of Numb.: x: 


Doom, no laſt Judgement, no rewards not puniſhments 
after death. A man can never make himſelf a criminal, if he 
be not left at liberty to commit a crime. No man can be 
jultly puniſhed for doing that, which was not in his power 
to ſhun, ' To take away Liberty, hazards Heaven, but un- 
doubtedly it leaves no Hell, 2 85 


. 


"HE Arguments of greateſt conſequence are the third aud 

foft , am fall both into one. Namely, If there be a neceſ- 
ſity of all events, that it will follow, that praiſe and repreben- 
from, reward and puniſhment , are all vain and unjuſt. And 
that if God ſpould openly forbid , and ſecretly ntceſſitate the 
ſame aſtion, puniſhing men for what they could not avoid there 
world be no belief among them of Heaven or Hel. 

To oppoſe hereunto, I muſt borrow an anſwer from St. 
Paul, Rom. 9. ver 11. from the t 1. verſe of the Chapter to 
the 18. i laid down the very ſame objection in theſe words. 
When they (meaning Eſau and Jacob ) were yet unborn, and had 
done neither good nit evil, That the purpoſe of God accord- 
ing to eleftion, not by works, but by him that calleth, might 
remain firm, it was ſaid to her ( vil. to Rebeckah ) that the 
elder ſha!l ſerve the younger. And what then ſhall we ſay, 

| 15 
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| {88 iS 
i there injuſtice with Ged? 22 forbid. Je is vonnherefore 
in him that willet h, nor in him that runneth, but in God that 
ſbeweth mercy. For the Scripture ſaith to Pharaoh, I have 
ſtirred thee up, that I may ſhew my power in thee, and that 
my Name may be Jet forth in all the earth, Thereſore whom 
God willeth, he hath mercy on, and whom he willeth he hard- 
encth. Thus you ſee the caſe put by St. Paul, i the ſame with 
that of J. D. andthe ſame objectian in theſe woras following, 
Thou wilt ack me then, why will Jod get complain, for who 
hath reſiſted his will > To this therefore the Apoſtle anſwers, 
not by denying it was ids will, or that the decree of God con · 
cerning E lau wat not before he had ſinned, or that Elau was 
net neceſſitated to do what he did, but thus, Who art then, O 
Man , that interrogateſt God ? ſhall the Work ſay to the 
w.rkman , wy haſt thou made me thus ] Hath not the Potter 
power over the Clay, of the ſame ſtuff, to make one veſſel to 
henour , another to diſhonour ? According therefore to. this 
anſwer of St. Paul, I anſwer J. D's objeftion, and ſay, Thy 
power of God alone, without other 1 is ſuſſicient J uſt ifica- 
tion of any action he dot h. I bat which men make among them- . 
ſelves here by Patts and Civenantt, and call by the name of 
7aflice, and according whereunto men are counted and tearm- 
ed rightly juſt and unjuſt , is not that by which God _— 
ties actions are to be meajuredoy called juſt, us more than hi 
counſails are to be meaſured by human wiſedem That which 
he does is made juſt by his doing; Juſt I ſay in him, not alwaies 
juſt in us by the Ea ample; 75 a man that ſhall command a 
thing openly , and plot ſecretly the hinderance of the ſame, if 
he puniſh him ke ſo commanded for not doing it, is unjuſt. Co 
alſo his Counſailt, they be therefore nut in vain, becauſe they 
be his, whether we ſee the uſe of them or not. When God 
afflicted Job, be did object no ſin to him, but juſtified that 
afflicting him by telling him of bus power, Haſt thou ( ſayes 
God) an arm lie mine? Where waſt thow when I laid the © 
foundations of the earth? and the like. So our Saviour con- 
cerning the man that was born blind, ſaid it was not for hi 
fin, ner his parents fin, but that the poW:r of God might be 
Hevn in him Beſts are ſubject te death and torment, yet they 


Cannot 


/ 


| (89) 3 | 
cannot fin. Tt mas Gods will it ſhould be ſo, Power ixrs- 
ſiſtable jnſtifieth all actions really and properly in whomſoe dr 
it be found. Leſs power dies not. And becauſe ſuch power is in 
God only, he muſt needs be juſt in all his aftions, And we, 
that not comprehending his Connſails , call him to the Bar, 
commit injuſtice init. | 
I am not ignorant of the uſual reply to this anſwer by di- 
ſtinguiſbing between Will and Permiſſion. As, that God Al- 
mighty does indeed permit (in ſometimes, And that he alſs 
foreknoweth that the fin he permitteth ſhall be committed, but 
does not will it, nor neceſſitate it, I kyow alſo they diſtin- 
guiſb the action from the ſin of the action, ſaying , God Al- 
mighty does indecd canſe the action, whatſoever aition it be, 
but not the ſinfulneſs or irregularity of it, that , the diſcor- 
dance between the Actios andthe Law. Such dliſtinſtions as 
theſe daxel my nnderſtanding. I find us difference between 
the will to have a thing done, and the permiſſion to do it, when 
he that permitteth it can hinder it, and knowes it will be done 
unleſs he binder it. Nor fend 1 any difference between an acti- 
that isagainſt the Law, and the fin of that action. eAs 
2 example, between the killing of Uriah, and the (in of Da- 
vid in Alling Uriah, Nor when one is cauſe both of the action 
and of the Lam, heb another can be cauſe of the diſagree- 
went between them, no more than hoW one man making a lon- 
ger and ſhorter garment , another can make” the inequality 
that is between them. This I know, God cannot ſin, becauſe 
his doing a thing makes it juſt, and conſequently ns ſin, And 
becanſe whatſcever can fin, is ſubject to anothers Law, which 
God is not. Aud therefore tis blaſphemy to ſay, God can ſin. 
But to ſay, that God can ſo order the world as a ſin may be ne- 
cefſarily cauſed thereby in a man, I do not ſee how it is any 
diſhonour to him. HoWſoever, if ſuch or other difftinftions 
can make it clear that St. Paul did not think Eſaus or Pharaohs 
actions proceeded from the will and purpoſe of od, or that pro- 
2 from his will could not therefore without injuſtice be 
blamedor puniſhed, I will as ſoon as I underſtand them turn 
unto J. D's opinion. For I noW hold nothing in all this 2 
ſtion between us , but what ſeemeth to me not obſcurely, but 
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woſt expreſly ſeid in this place by Saint Paul. And thus much 
in anſwer 10 his places of Scripture. | 


7. D. 


H. thinks to kill two birds with one ſtone, and ſa- 
"Ticks two Arguments with one anſwer, whereas in truth 
be ſatisfieth neither. Firſt, for my third reaſon. Though 
all he ſay here, were as true as an Oracle. Though pun- 
iſhment were an act of dominion, not of Juſtice in God; 
yet this is no ſufficient cauſe why God ſhould deny his own 
act, or why he ſhould chide or expoſtulate with men, why 
they did that which he himſelf did neceiſitate them to do, 
and whereof he was the actor more than they, they being 
but as the ſtone , but ke the hand that threw it. Notwith- 
ſtanding any thing which is pleaded here, this Stoical opi- 
nion doth ſtick —_— and diflimulation cloſe to God, 
who is Truth itſelf. | 

And to my fift Argument , which he changeth and rela- 
teth amiſs , as by comparing mine with his, may appear, 
His chiefeſt anſwer is to oppoſe a difficule place of St. Paul, 
Rom. 9.11;Hath he never heard, that to propoſe adoubt is not 
to anſwer an Argument, Nec bene reſponder qui litem lite re- 
ſolvit. But I will not pay him in his own coin. Where. 
fore to this place alledged by him, I anſwer , The caſe is 
not the ſame. The Queſtion moved there, is, how God 
did keep his promiſe made to Abraham to be the God of him 
andef his ſeed, if the Jews who were the legimate progeny 
of Abraham were deſerted. To which the Apoſtle anſwers 
ver. o, 7, 8. That that premiſe was not made to the carnal 
ſeed of Abraham, that is, the Jewes, but to his ſpiritual 
Sons which were the Heirs of his Faith, that is to the belee- 
ving Chriſtians z which anſwer he explicateth , firſt by the 
* Allegory of 1/aack, and Iſmael, and after in the place ci- 
ted of Eſax and of Facob. Yet neither doth he ſpeak there 
ſo much of their perſons as of their poſterities. And 
though ſome words may be accommodated to Gods prede- 
ſtination, which are there uttered, yet it is not the fcope of 


that 
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that text, to treat of the reprobation of any man to Hell 
fire. All the poſterity of Eſau were not eternally reproba- 
ted, as holy Job and many others. But this Queſtion 
which is now agitated between us, is quite of another na- 
ture, how a man can be a criminal who doth nothing but 
that which he is extrinſecally neceſſitated to do, or how 
God in Juſtice can puniſh a man with eternal torments for 
doing that, which it was never in his power to leaye un- 
done. That he who did imprint the motion in the heart 
of man, ſhould paniſh man, who did only receive the im- 
preflion from him. So his anſwer /coks another way. 

But becauſe he grounds ſo much upon this text, that if it 
can be cleared he is ready to change his opinion, I wilt 
examine all thoſe paſſages which may ſeem to favour his 
cauſe, Firſt, theſe words ver. 11. being not yet borne, nei- 
ther having done any good or evil, upon Which the whole 
weight of his argument doth depend, have no reference at 
all ro thoſe words ver. 1 3. Jacob have I loved, and Eſau 
have I hated, for thoſe words were firſt uttered by the Pro- 
phet Malachy, many ages after Facob and Eſau were dead, 
Mal. 1. 2. and intended of the poſterity of Eſau, who 
were not redeemed from captivity, as the Jraelites were. 
But they are referred to thoſe other words, ver. 12. The 
elder all ſerve the younger, Which indeed were ſpoken be- 
fore Facob or Eſau were Born, Gen. J. 23. And though 
thoſe words of Malachy had been uſed of acob and Eſaa 
before they were Born, yet it had advantaged his cauſe 
nothing, for hatred in that text doth not ſignifie any re- 
probation to the flames of Hell, much leſs the execution of 
that decree , or the actual impoſition of puniſhment, nor 
any a& contrary to love, God ſaw all that he had made,and 
it was very good. Goodneſs it ſelf cannot hate that which 
is good. But hatred there fignifies Comparative hatred, or 
a leſs degree of love, or at the moſt a negation of love. As 
Gen. 29. 31. hen the Lord ſaw that Leah was bated, we may 
not conclude thence that cob hated his Wife, The prece- 
dent verſe doth fully expound the ſenſe , ver. 30. Jacob 
loved Rachel more than Leah. So Hat. 6. 24 No 1 can 
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ſetve two Maſters, for either he will kate the one and love 

the other. So Lake 14. 26. If any man hate not his Father 

and Mother. &c. he cannot be my Diſciple. St: Matthew 

tells us the ſenſe of it, Mat. 10. 37. He that loveth Father 
or Motherwore than me, is not worthy of me. 

Secondly, theſe words ver. 15, T7 will have merey on 
whom 1 will have mercy, do prove no more but this, that the 
preferring of ?acob before Eſau, and ofthe Chriſtians be- 
fore the Jewes, was not a debt from God, either to the one 
or to the other, but a work of mercy. And what of this? 
All men confeſs that Gods mercies do exceed mans deſerts, 
but Gods puniſhments de never exceed mans miſdeeds. As 

we ſee in the Parable of the Labourers, Matth. 20. Friend 
Ido the no wrong, did not I agree with thee for a penny, Is it 
not lawful for me to do with mine own as Pwill ? 1s thy eie evil 
becauſe I am good ꝰ Acts of mercy are free, but acts of Juſtice 
are due. : 15 
That which followes ver. 17. comes ſomething nearer 
the cauſe, The Scripture ſazth unto Pharaoh , for this ſame 
purpoſe I have raiſedthe up, (that is, I have made thee a 
King, or I have preſerved thee ) that I might ſhrw my power 
in thee, But this particle ( that) doth not alwaies ſignifie 
the main end of an action, but ſometimes only a conſequent 
of it. As Matt. 3. 15. He departed into Egype , rbat it 
might be fulfilled which was ſpoken by the Prophet, out 
of Egypt have I called my Son; without doubt Poſephs aim 
or end of his journey was not to fulfil propheſies, but to 
ſave the life of the Child, Yet becauſe the fulfilling of the 
prophecy was à conſequent of Fofephs journey, be ſaith , 
That it might be fulfilled. So here, I have ruiſeil thee up 
that I might ſhew my power. Sos it ſhould be 
granted that this particle that, did denote the intention of 
God to deſtroy Pharaoh in the Red Sea, yet it was not the 
antecedent intention of God, which evermore reſpects the 
good and benefit of the creature, but Gods conſequent in- 
rention upon the previſion of Pharaohs obſtinacy, that fince 
he would not glorifie God in obeying his word, he ſhould 


glorifie God undergoing his judgements, Hitherto we 


find | 


fiad no etermat-puniflunients , nor no temporal-puniſhmenr 


without. juſt deſerts. 85 
It follows ver. 18. whom he wilt he hardnetb: Indeed hardneſs 
of heart is the greateſt judgement. that God layes upon 
a ſinner in this life, worſe than all the Plagues of Egypt. But 

how doth God harden the heart? not by a natural influ. 

ence of any evil act or habit into the will, nor by inducing 

the will with perſwalivemotives to obſtinacy and rebellion, 
for God tempteth no man, but every man c tempted when he is 
drawn away of his own luſt and intiſed, Jam. 1. 13. Then God 

is ſaid to harden the heart three wayes, Firſt , negativly, 


and nat poſitively, not by imparting wickedneſs, but by not 


imparting grace , as the Sun deſcending to the tropick of 
Capricorn: , is ſaid with us to be the cauſe of Winter, that 
is, not by imparting cold, but by not imparting heat, It is 
an act of mercy in God to give his grace freely, but to de- 
tein it is no act of injuſtice. So the Apoſtle oppoſeth hard- 
ning to ſhewing of mercy, To harden is as much as not to 

ſhew mercy. | CORP SOD Ho tit oo SIE 
Secondly , God is ſaid to harden the heart occaſionally 
and not cauſally, by doing good, which incorrigible ſinners 
make an occaſion of growing worſe and worſe , and doing 
evil; as a Maſter by often correcting of an untoward Scho- 
lar, doth accidentally and-orcafionally harden his heart, 
and reader him more obdurate , inſomhch as he gros even 
to deſpiſe the Rod. Or as an indulgent parent by his pati- 
ence and gemleneſs doth ineourage an obſtinate ſon to be- 
come more rebellious. So, whether we look upon Gods 
frequent judgements upon Pharaoh, or Gods iterated 
fauours in _— and withdrawing thoſe judgements up- 
on Phar aoht requeſt, both of them in their ſeveral kinds, 
were occaſions of hardning Pharaoh heart, the one making 
him more preſumptuous, the other more deſperately rebel - 
lious. So that which was good in it was Gods; that which 
was evil was Pharaohs, - God gave the occaſion, but Pha- 
raob was the true cauſe of his own obduration. This is clearly 
confirmed, Bxod. 8B. 15. uben Pharaoh [aw that there was 
roſpite, be bardned bis heart. And Exod. 9. 34. When — 
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raob ſaw, that the Rain and the Hail, and the Thunder were 
ceaſed, he ſinned yet more, and haraned bis heart, he and his 
ſervants. SoPſal, 105. 25: He turned their hearts, ſo that 
they hated his people, and dealt ſubtilly with them: That is, 
God bleſſed the Children of Hrael, whereupon the Egyp- 
tiaus did take occaſion to hate them, as is plain. Exod. 1. 
ver. 7, 8,9, 10. So God hardned Pharanbs heart, and Pha- 
raoh hardned his own heart. God hardned it by not ſnew- 
ing mercy to Pharaoh, as he did to Nebuc adnexcar, who 
was as great a ſinner as he, or God hardned it occaſionally, 
but ſtill Pharaoh was the true cauſe of his own obduration, 
by determining his own will to evil, and confirming him- 
ſelf in his obſtinacy. So are all preſumptuous ſinners, Pſal. 
95 8. Harden not your hearts ad in the provocation, as in the day 

f temptation in the Wilderneſs. | 
Thirdly ,. God is ſaid to harden the heart permiſſively , 
but not operatively, nor effectively, as he who only lets 
looſe a Greyhound out of the ſlip, is ſaid to hound him at 


the Hare. Will, you ſee plainly what St. Paul intends by 


bardening? Read ver. 22. What if God willing to ſhew his 
wrath and to make his power known ( thatis, by a conſequent 
will, which in order of nature followes the previſion of 
lin, ) indured with much long ſuffering the ve ſſels of wrath fit- 
ted to deſtructiun. And that he might make known the riches 
of hzs glery ou the veſſels of mercy, &c. There is much diffe- 
rence between induring and impelling, or inciting the veſſels 
of wrath. He ſaith of the veſſels of mercy, that God prepa- 
red them unto glory. But of the veſſels of wrath, he faith only 
that they were fitted to diſtruction, that is, not by God, but 
by themſelves. St. Paul ſaith, that God dath eadure the veſ- 
ſels of wrath with much long ſuffering, T. H. ſaith, that God 
wills and effects by the ſecond cauſes all their actions good 
and bad, that he neceſſitateth them, and determineth them 
irreſiſtibly to do thoſe acts which he condemneth as evill, 
and for which he puniſheth them. 7f doing willingly, and 
enduring , If much long ſuſfering ; and neceſſitating , imply 
not a contrariety one to another, readat mihi minam Dioge- 
nes, Let him that taught me Logick , give me my money a- 
gain, But 


. 

But T. H. faith, that this diſtinction between the epera- 
tive and permiſſive Will of God, and that other between 
the action and the irregularity do dazel his underſtanding. 
Though he can find no difference between theſe two, yet 
others do, St. Paul himſelf did, Act, 13.18. About the 
time of forty years ſuffered he their manners in the wilderneſs. 
And Act, 14.16. Who in times paſt ſuffered all Nations to 
wall in their own wayes. T. H. would make ſuffering to be 

mee. their manners to be Gods manners, their wayes 
to be Gods wayes. And 4d, 17. 30. The times of this 18 
norance God winked at. It was never heard that one was 
ſaid to wink or connyve at that which was his own act. And 
1 Cor. 10. 13. God is faithful, who mill not ſuffer you to be 
tempted above that you are able. To tempt is the Devils act, 
therefore he is called the Tempter; God tempts no man to 
ſin, but he ſuffers them to be tempted. And ſo ſuffers that 
he could hinder Sathan, if he would. But by T. H. his 
doctrine, To tempt to ſin, and to ſuffer one to be tempted 
to ſin, when it is in his power to hinder it, it is all one. And 
ſo he transforms God ( write it with horrout) into the 
Devil, and makes tempting to be Gods own work, and the 
Devil to be but his inſtrument. And in that noted place, 
Rom. 2. 4. Deſpiſeſt thou the riches of his goodntſs , and for- 
bearrance , and long. ſuffering, not knowing that the goedue(s of 
God leadeth. thee: to rep mtance , but after thy landes, and im- 
penitent heart treaſureſt up unto thy felf wrath againſt the day 
of wrath, and revelaticn of the righteous julgement of God. 
Here are as many convincing Arguments in this one text a- 
gainſt the opinion of T. H almoſt” as there are words. 
Here we learn that God is : ich in goodneſs, and will not pun- 
iſh his creatures for that which is his own act Secondly, that 
he ſuffert and forbeares ſuuert lang, and doth not ſnatch 
them away by ſud den death as they deſerve, Thirdly, that 
the reaſon of Gods forbeatance is to bring men to repen- 
tance. Fourthly , that hardneſs of heart and impenitency is 
not cauſally from God, but ftom ourſelves, Fiftly, that it 
is not the inſufficient propefal of the means of their conver- 
flon on Gods part, which is the cauſe of mens perdition 
; but 
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but their own contempt and deſpiſing of theſe means. - Sixt- 
ly, that puniſhment is not an act of abſolute dominion, 
but an act of righteous prdgement , whereby God renders to 
every man accotding to his own deeds , wrath to them and 
only to them who treaſure up wrath unto themſelves & eter. 
nal life to thoſe who contiuus patiently in well. doing. If they 
deſerve ſuch puniſhment who only neglect the poodneſs 
and long ſuffering of God, what do they who utterly deny 
it, and make Gods doing and his ſuffering to be all one? 
1 do beſeech T. H:to confidet what a degree of wilfulneſs it 
is, out of one obſcure text wholly miſunderſtood, to con- 
tradict the clear current of the whole Scripture. Of the 
fame mind with St. Paal was St. Peter, 1 Pet. 3. 22. The 
long ſufftring of Grd waited once in the daiesof Noah, And 2 
pet. 3. 15. Account that the long ſ»ffering of the Lord is ſalva- 
tien. This is the name God gives himſelf, Exod. 34. 6. 
The Lord, the Lord God, mercyful and gracious 
ſuffering, Cc. p 1 
b Yet 1 do acknowledge that which 7; -H. faith to be 

commonly true, That he who doth permit any thing to he 
done, which it is in his power to hinder, knowing that if 
he do not hinder it, it will be done, doth in ſome fort will 
it, I ſay in ſome ſort, that is, either by an antecedent will, 
or by a conſequent will, either by an operative will, or by 
a permiſſive will, or he is willing to let it be done, but not 
willing to do it. Sometimes an antecedent engagement 
doth cauſe a man to ſuffer that to be done, which otherwiſe 
he would not ſuffer. So Darius ſuffered Daniel to be caſt 
into the Lions den, to make good his rafh decree; So He- 
rod ſuffered ohn Baptiſt to be beheaded , to make good his 
raſh oath ; How much more may the immutable rule of 
juſticein God, and his fidelity in keeping his word , draw 
from him the puniſhment of obſtjnate ſinners , though ante. 
cedently he willeth their converfion > He loveth all his 
creatures well, but his own Juſtice better. Again, ſome- 
times a man ſuffereth that to be done, which he doth not 
will directly in it ſelf, but indirectly for ſome other end, or 
for the producing of ſome greater good; As a man willeth 


that 


long 
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that a putrid member be cut off from his body, to fave the 
lite ofrhe whole. Or as a Judge being deſirous to ſave a 
malefactors life, and baving power to reprieve him, doch 
yet condemn him for example ſake, that by the death of 
one, he may ſave the lives of many. Marvel not then if 
God ſuffer ſome creatures to take ſuch courſes as tend to 
their own ruine, ſo long as their ſufferings do make for the 
greater manifeſtation of his glory, and for the greater be- 
nefit of his fairhſul ſervants. This is a moſt certain truth. that 
God would not ſuffer evil to be in the world, unleſs he 
knew how to draw good out of evil. Yet this ought not 
to beunderſtood, as if we made any priority or poſteriori- 
ty of time in the acts of God, but onely of Nature, Nor 
do we make the antecedent and conſequent will to be con- 
trary one td another, becauſe the one reſpects man pure 
and uncorrupted, the other reſpects him as he is lapſed. 
The objects are the ſame, but conſidered after a diverſe 
manner. Nor yet do we make theſe wills to be diſtin& in 
God, for they are the ſame with the divine eſſence ,- which 
is one. But the diſtinction is in order ta the objects or 
things willed. Nor, laſtly, do we make this permiſſion to 
be a naked ora meer permiſſion. God cauſeth all good, 
pemitteth all evil, diſpoſeth all things, both, good and e- 
vill. | IR: 

< 7. H. demands how God ſhould be the cauſe of the 
action and = not be the cauſe of the irregularity of the act- 
ion. Ianſwer, becauſe he concurres to the doing of evill 
by a general, but not by a ſpeciall influence. » As the Earth 
gives nouriſhment to all kinds of plants, as well to Hem- 
lock as to Wheat, but the reaſon why the one yeilds food 
to our ſuſtenance, the other poiſon to our deſtruction, is 
not from the general nouriſhment of the Earth , but from 
the ſpecial quality ofthe root. Even ſo the general power 
to act is from God, Is him we live, and move, and have our 
being. This is good. But the ſpecification, and determi- 
nation of this general power to the doing of any evill, is 
from our ſelves, and proceeds from the free will of man; 
This is bad. And to ſpeak properly, the free will of man 
i N | 18 
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is rior the efficient cauſe of fin, as the root of the Hemlock 
is of poiſon, fin —_— true entity ot being in it, as poi- 

ſon hath. But rather the deficient cauſe. Now no defect 
can flow from him who is the higheſt perfection. 4 Where- 
fore T. H. is mightily miſtaken, to make the particular and 
determinate act of killing Uriah to be from God. The 
general power to act is from God, but the ſpecification of 
this general and good power to murther, or to any particu- 
lar evil, is not from God, but from the free will of man. So 
T. H. may ſee clearly if he will, how one may be the cauſe 
of the Law, and likewiſe of the action in ſome ſort, that is, 
by general influence ; and yet another cauſe concurring by 
ſpecial influence and determining this general and good po- 
wer may make it ſelf the true cauſe of the anomy or the irre- 
gularity. And therefore he may keep his longer and ſhor- 
ter garments for ſeme other occaſion. . Certainly , they 
will not fit this ſubject, unlefs he could make general and 
ſpecial influence to be all one. 

But T. N. preſſeth yet further, that the caſe is the ſame, 
and the objection by the Jewes, ver. 19. hy deth he yet 
find fault? who hath refifted his wil, is the very ſame with 
my argument; And St. Paule anſwer ver. 20. O man who 
art thou that replieft againſt Grd? ſhall the thing formed ſay to 
bim that formedit , why haſt thou made me thus Hath not the 
Potter power over his Clay, Cc, is the very ſame with his 
anſwer in this place, drawn from the irreſiſtible power, and 
abſolute dominion of God, which juſtificth all his actions 
And that the Apoftle in his anſwer doth not deny, that it 
was Gods will, nor that Gods decree was 3 2 e Eſau 
fin. Te which I reply. | 

Firſt, that the al is not at all the ſame, but quite diffe- 
rent, as may appear by theſe particulars; firſt, thoſe words, 
before they had dene either goed or evil, are not, cannot be refer - 
ed to thoſe other words, E ſan have I bated; Secondly, If they 
could, yet it is leſs than nothing, becauſe before Eſau had 
actually ſinned, his future fins were known to God. Third- 
ly, by the Potters clay, here is not to be underſtood the 

pure maſs, but the corrupred maſs of mankind. Fourtbly , 
| | tne 
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kde hating here mentioned is only a comparative hatred, that 
is, a leſs degree of love. Fiſtly, the hardening which Se. 
Paul (peaks af, is not a poſitive, but a negative obdurati- 
on, or a not imparting of grace, Sixtly, St. Paul ſpeaketh 
not of any * reprobation to eternal puniſhment, much 
leſs doth he ſpeak of the actual inflicting of puniſhment 
without ſin, which is the Queſtion berweenus, and where- 
in T. H. differs from all that I remember to have read, who do 
all acknowledge that puniſnment is never actually inflicted 
but for ſin. If the Queftion be put, why God doth good 
to one more than to another, or why God imparteth more 
race to one than to another, as it is there, the anſwer is 
juſt and fit, becauſe it is his pleaſure, and it is ſawcineſs in 
a creature in this caſe to reply, May mt God do what be will 
with bis mm Matth 20. 15. No man doubteth but God 
impar beyond mans deſert; But if the caſe be 
put, why God, dath-puniſh one more than another, or 
why he com one into hell fire, and not another, which 
is the preſent caſe agitated between us; To ſay wich T. H. 
chat it is _ is Omnipotent, or becauſe his po- 
d irreſilti = — by _ 

only not ET t. is condem t. Y 
in t 7 80. many differences there are ate between thoſe 
tis not therefore againſt God, that I reply,but 
3g ainſt T. H, Ids nat call — the Bar, but my 
| low creature; Jas o account of Gods counſails, but 
of mans pr ons. It is the mode of theſe times to fa- 
ther their ows. fancies upon God, and when they cnn 

juſtifie them by reaſon, to plead his Omnipotence, or to 
cry, O altitndo, thatehe wayes of God are nnſeatchable. 
Ifthey mayjuftifiechcir e dreams, becauſe Gods po- 
wer and dominion is abſolute ; much mote may we reject 
ſac h phantaſtical deviſes which ate inconfiftent with the 
truth, and goodnefs,, and juſtice of God, and make him 
to be a Tyrant, who ig the Father of Mercics, and the God 
af all c n. The. nalearchableneſs of Gods wayes 

ſhould be a bridle.coxzeſtrain preſumption, and not a ſan 


ary for didn error. 
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Secondty, this objection conteined ver. 19. to which the 
Apoſtle anſwers ver. 20. is not made inthe perſon of Elan 
or Pharaob, as T. H. ſuppoſeth, but of the unbelieving Jews, 
who thought much at that grace and fuvont which God was 
pleaſed. to vouchſate unto the Gentiles, to acknowledge 
them for his people, Which bonour they would have appro- 
priated to the poſterity of Abraham. And the Apoſtles 
anſwer is noc onely drawn from the Soveraign Dominion 
of God, to impart his grace to whom he pleaſeth , as bath 
been ſhewed already, but alſo from the obſtinacy and pro- 


per fault of the Jews, as appeareth ver. 23: hat if God wil- 


ling ( that is, by a conſequent will) to ſhew his wrath , and 
to make his power knoWn , endureth with much long ſuffering 
the veſſels of Wrath fitted to deftruftion. They acted, God 
endured ; They were toltrated by God, but fitted to de- 
ſtruction by themſelves; for their much wrotig doing, here 
is Gods much lung ſulfering; And more plainly ver. 31, 1/- 
rael hath not atteined to the Law of righteouſneſs; whcrefore? 
becauſe they ſought it not by faith, but ac it were by the works 
of the Law. This reaſon is ſet down yet more emphatically in 
the next Chapter er, 3. They (that is, che 1/3 aelites ) being 
ignorant of Gods righteouſneſs (that is, by faith in Chriſt, ) 
and going about to eſtabliſh their ums righteouſneſs, (that is, 
by - works of the Law) have not ſnbmitted themſelves to 
the.righteonſne/s of God. And yet moſt expreſly Chap. 11. 


ver. 20. Becauſe of undelief they were broken off but thou ſtand- 


eſt by faith. Neither was there any precedent binding de- 


creeof God, to neceſſitate them to unbelief, and conſe- 
quently to puniſhment, It was in their own power by their 
concurrence with Gods grace to prevent theſe judgements, 
and to recover their former eſtate, ver, 23. If they (that is, 
the unbelidving Jews) abide not fill in unbelief, they ſhall. be 
grafted in. The Crown and the Sword are immovahle,(to uſe 
St. Anſelmes compariſon.) but it is we that move & change 
places. Sometimes the Jews were under the Crown, and the 
Gentiles under the Sword, ſomet imes the Jews under the 
Sword, and the Gentiles under the Crown. 4 


Thirdly, though I confeſs , that human pacts a 


re not the 
meaſure 
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meaſure of Gods Juſtice, but his juſtice is his own immu: able 
will, whereby he is ready to give every man that which is 
his owa, as rewards to the good , puniſhmentsto the 
bid, ſo nevertheleſs God may oblige himſelf freely to his 
creature. He made the Covenant of works with mankind 
in Adam, and therefore he puniſhech not man contrary to 
his own. Covenant, but for the tranſgreſſion of his duty. 
And D. vine juſtice is not meaſured by Omnipotence, or by 
irreſiſtible power, but by Gods wilt; God can'do many 
things according to his abſolute power which he doth nor. 
He could raiſe up'child:en to Abrahams of ftones , but he 
never did ſo, It is a rule in Theology, that God cannot 
do any thing, which argues any wickedneſs or imperfecti- 
on, as God cannot deny himſelf, 2 Ti 2. 13. He cannot 
lie, Tit. 1. 3. Theſe and the like are fruits of impotence, 
not of power. So God cannot deſtroy the righteous with 
the wicked, Gen. 18. 25. He could not deſtroy Shdoms: 
whil*it Lot was in it, Gen. 19 22. not for want of domini- 
on or power, but becauſe it was not agreeable to his Juſtice, 
nor to that la] which himſelt had conſtituted. The A- 
poſtle faich Heb. 6. 10. God & not unrighicoiu to forget your 
work, As it is a good conſequence to ſay, this is from God, 
therefore it is righteous, ſo is this alſo ; This thing is un- 
righteous, therefore it cannot proceed from God. We ſee 
how all creatures by inſtin of nature do love their young, 
as the Hen her Chickens; how they vill expoſe themſelves 
to death for them; And yet all theſe are but ſhadowes of 
that love which is in God toards his Creatures. How impi⸗ 
ous is it then to coneeive, that God did create ſo many milli- 
ons of ſouls to be tormented eternally in hell, without any 
fault of theirs, except ſuch as he himſelf did neceſſitate them 


unto, meerly to ſhew his dominion, and. becauſe his power 


is irreſiſtible > The ſame priviledge which T; H. appro» 
priates here to power abſolutely irreſiſtible, afriendot his 
in his Book de C ive cap. 6. pag. 70. aſcribes to power re- 
ſpectively irreſiſtible, or to Soveraign Magiſtrates, whoſe 
power he makes to be as abſolute as a mans power is over 
himſelf, not to be limitted by any thing but onely by the it 


ſtrength. 
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ſtrength. The greateſt propugners of Soveraign power think 
it enough for Princes to challenge an immunity from coer- 
cive power, but acknowledge, that the Law bath a direct. 
tive power over them. But T. H will have no limits but 
— ſtrength, Whatſoever they do by power, they do 
juſtly. | 
; — faith he, God objected no ſin to fob , but juſtified 
his afflicting him by his power. Firſt, this is an Argument 
from authority negatively , that is to ſuy, worth nothing. 
Secondly, the afflictions of fob were no vindicatory puniſh» 
ments to take vengeance of his ſins, ( whereof we diſpute) 
but probarory chasſtiſements to make triall of his graces. 
Thirdly, I was not fo pure, but that God might juſtly 
have laid greater puniſhments upon him, than thoſe afflicti- 
ons which he ſuffered. Witneſs his impatience; eyento the 
curſing of the day of his nativity, ob 3. 3. Indeed God 
ſaid to Fob , where maſt thou when 1 laid the fanndationsof the 
earth? Job 38.4. that is, how canſt thou judge of the 
things that were done before thou waſt born? or compre- 
hend the ſecret cauſes of my judgements? and Job 42. 9. 
Haſt thou an arm like God? As if he ſhould ſay, why art 
thou imparieut ? doeſt thou think thy ſelf able roftrive with 
God ? But that God fhould puniſh Fob without deſert here 
is not a word. | 

Concerning the blind man, mentioned ohm 9. his blind- 
neſs was rarher a bleſlingto him than a puniſhment, being 
the means to raiſe his Soul illuminated, and te IS 
to ſee the face of God in Jeſus Chriſt. The ſighe of the bo- 
dy is common to us with Ants and Flies, but the ſight of 
the ſoul with the bleſſed Angels. We read of ſome, who 
have put ont their bodily eyes becauſe they thought they 
were an impediment to the eye of the Soul. Again, neither 
he nor his parents were innocent, bei ceived and born 
in ſin and iniquity, F. al. 51. 5. in many things we 
offend all, Jm. 3. 2. But our Saviours meaning is evident 
by the Diſciples queſtion, ver. 2. They had not ſo finned , 
that he ſhould be born blind. Or they were not more grie- 
vous ſinners than other men, to deſerve an examplary judg- 
ö ment 
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ment more than they; but this corporal blindaeſs befel kim 
principally by rhe extraordinary providence of God, for 
the manifeſtation of bisown glory, in reſtoring him to his 
fight. So his inſtance halts on both ſides; neither was this 
2 puniſhment , nor the blind man free from fin. His third 
inſtance of the death and torments of Beaſts, is of no more 
weight than therwo former. The death of brute Beaſts is 
not a puniſhment of fin, but a debt of nature. And though 
they be often ſlaughtered for the uſe of man, yet there is a 
vaſt difference between thoſe light and momentary pangs , 
and the unſufferable and endleſs pains of hell; between the 
meer depriving of a creature of remporal life, and the ſub- 
jeRing of it to eternal death; I know the Philoſophical ſpe- 
culations of ſome who afficme , that entity is better than 
non-entity, that it is better to be miſerable, and ſuffer the 
rormenss of the damned, than to be annihilated, and ceaſe to 
be altogether. This entity which they ſpeak of, is a Metaphy- 
ſical entity abſtracted from the matter, which is better than 
- non-emity,in reſpect of ſome goodneſs, not moral nor natu- 
ral, hut tr ancendentul, which accompanies every being. But in 
the concrete it is far otherwiſe, where that of our Saviour of- 
ten takes place, Mat. 26. 24. e unto that man by mbom the 
Son of Man is betrayed , It had bees good for that man, that 
he had not been born. I add , that there is an Analogical Ju- 
Rice and Mercy due, even to the brute Beaſts. Thox ſhalt 
wot mus ſle the month of the Oxe that treadeth out the corn. And, 
4 juſt man is mercifnl to his Beaſt. 

f gut — ertour is that which I touched before, 
to make Juſtice to be the proper reſult of Power. Power 
doth not meaſure and regulate Juſtice, but Juſtice meaſures 
and regulates Power. The Will of God, and the Eternal 
Law which is in God himſelf, is properly the rule and mea- 
ſure of Juſtice, As all goodneſs whether Natural or Mo- 

al, is a participation of divine goodneſs, and all created 
Rectitude is but a participation of divine Rectitude, ſo all 
Layes are but participations of the eternall Law, from 
whence they derive their power. The rule of Juſtice then 
is the ſame both in God aud us, but it is in God, as in _ 
| that 
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that doth regulate and = ; in us, as in thoſe who are 
regulated and meaſured. As the Will of God is immutable, 
alwayes willing what is juſt and right and good; So his ju · 
ſtice likewiſe is immutable. And that individual action 
which is jaſtly puniſhed as ſinful in us, cannot poſlibly pro- 
ceed from the ſpecial influence and determinative power of 
a juſt cauſe. See then How groſſely T. H. doth underſtand 
that old and true principle, that the Will of God is the rule a 
Juſtice, as if by willing things in thewſelvesunjaſt, he did 
render them juſt, by reaſon of his abſolute dominion and 
irreſiſtible power, as firedoth aſſimilate other things to ic 
ſelf, and convert them into the nature of fire. This were 
to make the eternal Law a Lesbian rule. Sin is defined to be 
that which is dene, or ſaid, or thought contrary to the eternall 
Lw. But by this doctrine nothing is done, nor ſaid , nor 
thought contrary to the Will of God. St. Anſelm ſaid moſt 
truly, then the will of man is good and juſt and right, when he 
wills that which God would have him to wil: but according to 
this doctrine every man alwayes wills ti at which God would 
have him to will. If this be true, we need not pray, Th 
will be done in earth as it is in heaven, T. H. hath deviſed a 
new kind of heaven upon earth. The work is, it is an hea- 

ven without Juſtice, Juſtice is a conſtant and perpetual act 
of the Will, to give every one his own ; But to inflict pu- 
niſhment for thoſe things which the Judge himſelf did de- 
termine and neceſſitate to be done, is not to give every one 
his own ; right punitive Juſtice is a relation of equallity 
and proportion, between the demerit and the puniſhment ; 
But ſuppoſing this opinion of abſolute and univerſal neceſ- 
ſity, there is no demerit in the World, we uſe to ſay, that 
right ſprings from Law and Fact. as in this Syllogiſm, Eve- 
ry thief ought to be puniſhed , there's the Law ; But ſuch 
an one is athief, there's the Fact, therefore he ought to be 
puniſhed , there's the right. But this opinion of T, H. 
crounds the right to be puniſhed, neither upon Law, nor 
upon Fact, but upon the irreſiſtible power of God. Vea, it 
overturneth as mach, as in it lies all Law ; Firſt, the eternal 
Law, which is the ordination of divine Wiſdom, by which 


all 


ns Cn) 

all Creaturs are direRed to that end which is convenient fot 
them; that. is, not to neceſſitate them to eternall flames. 
Then the Law participated, which ia the ordination of tight 
reaſon, inſtituted for the common good, to ſhew unto man, 
vvhat he ought to do, and what he ought not to do. To hat 
purpoſe is it to ſhevv the right vvay to him vvho is dravvn 
centrary vvay by Ademantine bonds of inevi- 
calde n ? Sine . SSIS SDN LENS! wart 

8 Laſtly, hovvſoever T. H.cries out, that God cannot 

ſin, yet in truth he makes him to be the principal and moſt: 
proper cauſe of all ſin. For he makes him to be the cauſe not 
onely of che Lavy,and of the action, but even of the irregula - 
rity it ſelf, and the difference betvveen the Action and che 
Lavv, vvherein the very eſſence of fin doth conſiſt. He makes 
God to determine David, Will, and neceſſitate him to kill 
Uriah. In cauſes phyſically, and eſſentially ſubordiuate, the 
cauſe of the cauſe is eyermore the caſue of the effect. 
Theſe are thoſe deadly fruits vyhich ſpring from the poi- 
ſonous root of the abſolute neceſſity of all things, vvhich T. 
H. ſeeimg, and that neither the fins of Eſau, nor Pharaoh, nor 
any vvicked perſon do proceed ſrom the operative, but from 
the permiſſive Will of God, and that puniſhment is an act 
of Juſtice, not of dominion onely; I hope that according 
to his promiſe he vvill change his opinion. N . 


Animadverſions upon the Biſhops Reply 
Number, XII. 

TH Biſhop hed ped is this manner, If there be no 

Liberty, there ſhall be no laſt Judgement, no Revyards 
nor Puniſhments after death. 7othis T anſwered, that though 
God cannot ſin, becauſe what ht doth his doing maketh juſt ; and 
becanſe he is not ſubjeft to another: Law, and that therefore it is 
blaſphemy to ſay , that Jod can fin, yet to ſay that God bath ſo 
ordered the world, that fin may_neceſ[arily be committed is not 
blaſphemy. And I can alſo further ſay, though God be the canſe 
ef all motion and of all attions,and therefore unleſs ſin he no m- 
tion, nor ation, it muſt derive a neceſſity ſrom the firſt mo- 
ver ; nevertheleſs it cannot be = that God is the Anthor of 


in 


AV; 


\ 


ng to his inconveniences , the manifeſt Texts of St. Prat : 
Rom . 
er 


* Thouph puniſhment vverean act of dominton not of 
Juſtice in Sed; yet this is no ſufficient cauſe, vrby God 
ſhoutd deny bis own act; or vvhy he ſhould chideor expo- 
ſtulave vvith men, vehy they did cttat vvhich he himſelf did 


ncerſſitate them to do + 5 

1 never ſaduilat God denied bis aff, but . expoſ# u. 
late with men ; And this may be ( F ſhalt never ſay directly 
it ic) the reaſon of that his onpoſt alution, viz. to convince them, 
that theiv wills were mot inilape mur but were hir meer gift; and 
that to dy, er nor to de, is not in him ehat willeth, bat in God that 
hath mercy on, or haratneti whine he will. But the Biſhog 
ineerpreterh hardening tobe 4 permiffion of God; which it to 
——_— 0 God in ſuob ations, no more than he mig bt have at- 
tributed to any of Pharaohs ſervants, the not ading their 
Haſter to let the, People goe. And whereas he compares this 
per 77 : f 


Mon t thy get ofs parent, that by birparience in- 
conrageth his ſon to became mae rebellious, ( which indulgence is 
a fin J he maketh God to be like a Ae, man. 2 indeed it” 
ſeameth that all they, that hold tbis Freedome of vhe will, con- 
cit've of God na etheywiſe than the common /ort of Jaxen did, the: 
God war like a man, that be had been ſeenby Moſes, aud after 
bythe ſeventy Elder, Exod. K 10. xpeunding that andother 
places literally. eAgain be ſaith, that God is ſaid to barden 
* pernuffively, bt not operatively, which is the ſame 
inc ion wit by wi, f N * en politively , 
and with his ſtcond &ccalionally and not caufally z (o that at 
hu three es, how Gad hardens the heart of wichgd meu, come 
ta rh of pela „ Which is as much as to ſa God ſees, 


looks 


149, uA FIR zu thy 
Taree rene bo Bebe 
fore I will-leavg the Abs — ben Ron ** 

the judgement of the Reader te think, of the 72 at he plea- 


ſeth. 
b Ye | doacnpwhed; char which T. H faith , The 
r be dani; Which It 1. 7 


who dbth rnit any 
1 bud jt, it will be done, 


binder, that 
in ſome ſort will i, in ſome ſore, tht is; either ifs Y 


antecedent Will, or by a conſequent Will; 3 either by an o- 
perative Will, or by i permiffive Wutz or he is Filling 0 
letit be dong, but not wing to do ĩt. 


ere 


Whesher it be 1 rt, "or pera- 
tive i permiſlive, it is #00gh for the wect the thy 
that the heart of Pharaoh Bani b. ber- Armed, Sud if God were 


not willing to o d, 1 cannot conceive how ir conld by dong 
without . 

F. H. demands howGod Mouli be the cafe Let the 
Action, and yer'not be the eaſe of che irregularity of the 
Action, I anſwer becauſehe concurres tothe dditig of evil, 
by a general but not by a ſpecial influence. 

15 bad thought to paſſe over this place, bec 1 the non-ſenſe 
of general and ſpecial influence, ſeting be vhs dew: 
curras te the doing ef owt, I defire the Re 
tice, that if be blame we for ſpeaking of Goda of 4 a 4 7 
cauſe, and un it were 4 principal t in the canfing of all - 
Attkious, be muy with as goed reaſon blame hinoſelf f 5 | 
bins by oacreence, an acctfſory to the ſa ſemes inderd te 
men what they. will\conty 4 rorbe lh ; ghey, Write 
much, ti tra will fall ps chicks he 
hath a | fmilicuals, which wi wake this eee 4 Vt 
ryclear bufneſ:. The earth ( ſaith he gives W ment 
to all kinds of plants, as well do Hemſock, as to Wheat; 
but the reaſomwhy.che-one yeilds god. to our” ſuſtenance 
the other poiſon td our * not ene 


noutiſhment of rhie earth; but from e 
root. Ut "ar wy bythis n etBinketh, 19020 405 
not operatively, bar — + that le root of Hemlock 


ſhould 


(188) n 
ſhonld poiſon the man that eatoibit, but that Wheat ſhould nom. 
riſ hims be willerh operatively. aphich ir very abſwrd ; or elſe 
be muſt. confe[s that the venimons affefts of withgd men, are wits 
4 WhereforeT. H. is mightily miſtaken, to make the 
particular and determinate act of killing Driab to be from 
God. The general power to act is fromGod, but the the 
cification of this general and good power, to murther, or 


. 


9 ** 


to any particular evil, is not God, but from the free 
will of man. | 

Bat w am Tſo mightily miſtaken > did not God forehnow 
that Uriah is partics i 


r, ſhould be murthered by David in par- 
ticular , and what God foreknoweth ſhall come to paſs, cas that 
poſſibly not como to paſs? and that which cannot poſſibly not 
Come to paſs, doth not that neceſſarily come topaſs ? and is not 
All neceſſity fram God] I cannot ſee this great miſtake. The 
general power ( ſaith he) to act is from God, but the = 
cificationto do this act upon tyriab, is not from God, but 
from Eree-will. Very learnedly. A, if there were a power, 
that were not the to do ſome particular act; or a power to 
til, and yet to kill no body in particular, If the. power be to 
kill, it ts to kill that which ſhall be by that power killed, he- 
ther it be Uriahor any other; and the giving of that power is 
the application of it to the act nur doth power fignifie any thin 
actually, but thoſe motions and preſent alts from which. the 
that 3s not now, but ſhall. be hereafter, neceſſarily proceedeth. 
And therefore this Argrment is much like that , which nſed 
beretefere to be brought for the deſence of the divine Right of the 
Biſhops te the Orcs, nof Miniſteri, They derive me ( ſay 
they ) the Right of Ordinatian from tho civill Severaign, but 
from Chrift immediately. And yet they ackhgowledge that it is 
unlawful for them to Ordain, if thecivsl power do forbid them. 
But how have they right to Ordaingwhen they cannot do it la- 
fully? tbeir anſwer is they have the Right, thewgh they may not 
exerciſtit z a if the Rg to Ordain, and the Right to Exer- 
ciſe Ordination were not the [ame thing. And arthey anſwer 
cencerning Right, which is Legal Power, ſo the Biſhop a»ſwer- 


Ab concerning Natural Power, that David bad a general pa- 


er 


r % Uriah Fi , — of applying th 
wer % , Uri ron not 4 applying this 
et ont oat op ie 
own Free. wil j that i bete 4 power ro gill Uriah, but nor 
to exerciſe it upon Uriah, ebat is toſay, be had a power to kill 
him, but not to kill him; Which js abſurd. 

© Bar if the caſe be put why: God doth puniſh one more 
than another, or whythe chrowes one into Hell fire, and not 
another, which is the preſent cafe between us; to ſay with 
7. H. that it is becauſe God is Omnipotent, or becauſe his po- 
wer is irreſiſtible, or meerly becauſe it is his pleaſure , is not 
onely not warranted, but is plainly condemned by St. Pax! 
Inis firſt that he hathno reaſax to ſay, t caſe agitated 

between ns, is whether the cauſe why God puniſbeth one man 
more than another be his irreſiſtible power, or mant fin, The 
caſe agitated between us is, Whether a man can now chooſe 
what mall be bis Will anon, or at any time hereafter, A- 

ain tis not true that he (ayes tis my opinion that the irreſi- 
ſtible power of God, is the cauſe why be puniſheth one more than 
another. I ſay onely that when be doth ſo, the irreſiſtible 


power is enough to make it net wnjuſt, But that 


the canſe Why God puniſheth one more than anotber , is many 
times the will be hath to ſhow his power, is affirmedin this place 
by St Paul, Shall the thing formed, ſay to him that formed 
it, e. And by our Saviear in the caſe of him that Was born 
blind, where be ſaith, Neither hath this man ſinned nor his 

nts ; but that the works of God may be made manifeſt. 
And by the expoſiulation of God with Job. This endeavonr 
of his to bring the text of It. Paul to bis purpoſe, is net: onely 
fruſtrate , but the cauſe of many inſignificant phraſes in his 
diſcourſe ; as this, lt was in their own power by their eon- 
currence With Gods grace, to prevent theſe jadgements,and 
to recover their former eſtates, which is as good ſenſe, 4s if he 
fonold ſay, that it 18 in his own power, with the concurrence of 
the Severaign Power of England to be what be will. 
And this, — God may oblige himſelf freely to bis Crea- 
ture · For he that can oblige, can alſo when he will releaſe ; 
and he that can releaſe himſelf when he will, is not obliged, 


Ve ſide⸗ 


Q 
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Beſder this, he is ariusnto ward ili lee aming lim that it to 


GodeAlwighty "Vp ak him malie te A tha; 


(lie ſavtb ) cannot deltray the Righteous) with the Wicked , 
which nevertheleſs 'is @ thing erdiaariiy dous by Arms, aud 
He could not deſtroy Sodame uihile Las was. in it, which he 
interpretoch, as if be could not de it lawfully, one tant ire 
18. 23,243 25« There ui Atta: word That Gal could. net de- 
ftroy the Righteous with tht Wicked. . Qucly Abraham facch 
( 45 4 mas J ſhallwot the Jndge of all the earthdo Right. A. 
norher is Gen. 19, 22. Haſte thes, eſcape thithor; em- 
not do any thing till thou be come thither. hich is awor- 
dinary phraſe, in ſuch « caſe whene\Gad bal derorndined to 
burs the City, and ſave apariicular man; and ſiqnifieth wot 
any obligation to ſave Lot, more thamthe ref. Lihowiſe con- 
cerniyg. Job, who expeſtulatiug with God, was anſwered onty 
with the explication of the infinite power of God, the Biſhop 
auſWereth, that there is neuer a word of Jobs being punifeed 
with owt aeſert 3 which anſwer is i rengeut, for- 4 ſay we 
that he was E without deſert, but that it was not for vis 
deſert that he was affuited ; for puniſhed, he was not at Atl, 
Aud concerning the blind Man, John 9. who wag born 
blind that the power of God migbt be ſhown ia him'; he anſwers 
that it was not 4 puniſomext, but a bleſſing. I did not ſay it 
Was a puniſenwent ; certainly it was an ait hin. How thes 
dothbe call it a bleſſing ? reaſonably enough, becauſe: ( /aith 
he )it was the means to raiſe his ſoul illuminated, and to brin 
him to ſee the face of Zed in Jeſus Chriſt. -The of the 
Body is common to us wixh Ants and Flies, but the fight of 
the foul, with the blefled Angels. This is very wel fai; 
far yo man doubt, but ſome affiiftion; may be bleſſings , but 1 
doubt Whether the Biſnop, that [ayes he reads of fone Who 
have put out their bodily eyos, becauſe they thought they wer 
an 19pediment to the oe of the ſoul, think that they did wel. 
To that where 1 ſay that brute Beaſts are afflivtedwhithc an» 
nat fin , he anſwereth, that there is a vaſt differente, between 
thoſe light and momentary pangs , and the unſuſſeruhle and 
endleſs pains of Hell. As 5f the length or the preatueſr of the - 
Nun. 


| '- C13) 1 p 

pai made ar Siren rhe jute a nit of the 
| F Bat his grenteſt error is that which I touched before, to 

He wonld may mou beloevr, 7 bold all things to 2 * that - 
are done by thew, who haus power endugh to avoid the punify- 
mort. Thi is ane of hu pretty little policies, by which 1 
bmw in wan) #rrafions, to take the ncaſurt of bu own wiſdom. 
Iſaid no more but that the Power which is abfolmtely irriſiſti- 
ble makes him that hath it above all Law, ſo that nothing he 
doth can be unjuſt. But this Power can be no other than the 
Power divine. Therefore let him preach what he wilt: upon 
his aeftakgn teur, I ſpall leave it to the Reader, roconfider of 
nn | e 

s Laſtiy, howſoever 7. H. cries out, that God canno 
fio, yet in truth be makes him, to be the ptincipal and — 
praper cauſe of all ſin, for he makes him to be the cauſe not 
onely of 1 — N A own 3s the 
. it leit, . &c. rein the very eſſence of fin dat 
conſiſt. E Rs r 

I think, there is m max hut underſtands, ns not the Biſhop 
hins{clf, bus that where two things are compared. the ſimili- 
tude or diſſimilitude, regu larity or irregularity that is between 
them, 1s made in aud by the making of the things themſelves 
that are compared. The Bilhop therefore that denies God to be 
the cauſe of the irregularity, denies him to be the cauſe baph af 
the Law and of chi Aion. So that by his doctrine, thert ſagil 
be 4 good hene, God ſhall be no cauſe , and an Action, 
that is, a local nroviow that fell depend upon another firj# Mon 
ver, thatiis not Cad. The reſk of this Number it hut rail 


7. D. 


1, . Proofs of Lidertytrawn from Rea 
1 Hie ſirſt Argument is HFefculemm or Baculinum, drawn Numb. “8. 
from that pleufatit paſſive between Zeno ind his min; 478+ * 


* 


The | 
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The ſervaut had — e , 2nd the Maſter 
was cudgeling him well for it; The ſervant thinks to creep un. 
der his Maſters. blind ſide, and pleads for himſelf; That che xe. 
ceſſity of deſt in dia compell bim to ſtead. The Maſter anſwers, 
the ſame * Zee compels me to beat thee. He that 
denies Liberty is fitter to be retuted with rodds, than with 
arguments, until he eonfeſs that it is tree for him that beats 
him either to continue ſtriking, or to give over, that is, to 
have true Liberty. A | 


T. H. 


O. the Arguments from Reaſon, the firſt is , that which 
he ſaith, 1 drawn from Zenos beating of his wan which 
is therefore called Argumentum baculinum, that is to ſay, 4 
wooden Argument. The ſtory is this, Zeno held that all a&;- 
ons were neceſſary, His man therefore hi ing far ſome fault bea- 
ten, excuſed himſclf upon the neceſſity of it. To avoid thi; 
excuſe , his Maſter pleaded likewiſe the neceſſity vf beating 
him, So that not he that maintained, but be that derided rhe 
neceſſity of things was beaten , contrary to that he would in. 


fer ; eAnd the Argument was rather withdrawnthan drawn 
from the ftory. Y 


7. D. 


V Hether the Argument be withdrawn from the ſtory, 
Vor the anſwer withdrawn from the let the 


argument 

Reader judge. T. H. miſtakes the ſcope of the reaſon, the 
ſtrength whereof doth notlie, neither in the authority of Ze- 
no, arigid Stoick, which is not vorth a button in this cauſe ; 
Nor in the ſervants being an adverſary to Stoical neceſſity , 
+ for it appears not out of the ſtory, that the ſervant did de- 

ride neceflity, but rather chat he pleaded it in good earn- 
eſt for his own jultification, Now in the ſucceſs of the fray, 
we were told even now, that no power doth juſtifie an 
ation, but onely that which is irreſiſtible. Such was not 
Zeno;. And therefore it advantageth neither of their cau- 


les, 


(113) | 
ſes, neither that of Zeno, nor this of T. H. What if the ſer- 
vant had taken the ſtaff out of his Maſters hand and beaten 


him ſoundly, would not the ſame argument have ſerved the 


man as well as it did the Maſter ? that the neceſlity of deſti- 
ny did compell him to ſtrike again. Had not Zea ſmarted 
juſtly for his Paradox? And might not the ſpectators well 
have taken up the Judges Aporhegm , concerning the diſ- 
pute between Cerax and his Scholar, An illegg of an ill bird? 
But the ſtrength of this argument lies partly in the igno- 
rance of Zeno, that great Champion of neceſſity, and the 
—— of his cauſe, which admitted no defence but 

a cudgel. No man ( ſaith the ſervant) ought to be 
beaten for doing that which he is compelled inevitably to 
do, but I am compelled inevitably to ſteal. The major is 
ſo evident, that it cannot be denied. If a ſtrong man ſhall 
take a weak mans hand perforce,and do violence with itto a 
third perſon, he whoſe hand is forced, is innocent, and he 
onely culpable who compelled him. The minor was Ze- 
nos own doctrine; what anſwer made the great patron 
of deſtiny to his ſervant ? very learnedly he denied the con- 
cluſion, and cudgelled his ſervant , telling him in effect, 
that though there was no reaſonwhy he ſhould be beaten, 
yet there was a neceſſity why he muſt be beaten. And part- 
ly, in the evident abſurdity of ſuck an opinion which de- 
ſerves not to be confuted with reaſons, but with rods. There 
are four things, ſaid the Philoſopher , which ought notto 
be called into queſtion, Firſt, ſuch things whereofitis wick- 
edneſs to doubt ; as whetherghe ſoul be immortal, whether 
there be a God, ſach an on&Meuld not be confuted with 


reaſons, but caſt into the Sea, with a milſtone about his 


neck, as unworthy to breath the air, or to behold the light. 
Secondly, ſuch things as are above the capacity of reaſon ; 
23 among Chriſtians, the myſtery of the holy Trinity.Thirdly, 
ſuch principles as are evidently true ; as that twoand two are 
four in Arithmetick, that the whole is greater than the part 
in Logick. Fourthly, ſuch things as are obvious to the ſen- 
ſes; as whether the ſnow be White. He who denied the 
heat of the fire, was juſtly ſentenced to be ſcorched with 
P 


o fire; 


” 
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fre; and ke that denied motion, is be beateh until Ke fe. 
canted. Sv he wo denies all Libetty from neceſſitation, 


| ſhould be ſcourged untill he become an humble ſuppliant to 


him that whips him, and confeſſe, that he hath power, eithet 


to ſtrike, ot to hold his hand. 


N. 
— Nuuuber 13 whith is about Zeno aud hit nan there 4 
contained nothing neceſſary to the iuſtructios F the Reader. 
Therefore I paſs is over. | 
7. B. 


. 


Namb.1s QEcondly , this very perſivaſion, that theteis tio true Li 


Arg. 2, 


ty is, able to overthrow all Societies and Common 
wealths in the World. The Laws are tinjuſt which prohiibite 
that which a man l ſhim ; Afl conſultations: 
are vain, if every thing de either neceſſary or impoſſidle. 
Whoever deliberaced, whether the Sun ſhould riſe to mor- 
row, or whether he fhould fail over moumtains ? It is to no 
more purpoſe to admoniſh men ot underſtanding than foots, 
children, or mad inen, it all things be neceſſary. Praiſes 
and 3 retards and puniſnments, are as vaih as they 
ite undeſerved, ifthete be no liberty. All Counctils, Arts, 
Arms, Books, Inftraments are fuperfliidus and fooliſh , if 
there beno — : Th vain we labour, in vain we ſtudy , 
in vain we rake Phyſick, in uin we have Tutors to inſttuct 
us, if all things come to piſs mine, whether we ſitep or 
wake, whether we de idle or indaftrious, by unalterable 
neceſſity. But it is faid, that though future evetits be cer. 
tain, yet they are unknown to us. Aid therefore we pro- 
hibite, deliberate, admoniſh, praiſe, —_— reward,pu- 
nifh, ſtudy , labour, and uſe means. 8, how ſhould: 
our not knowing of the event be a ſufficient motive to us to 
uſe the means, ſb long as we believe theevetit is already cer- 
rainly determined, and can no more be changed by all our 
endeavours, than We can ſtay the courſe of Heaven with 
1 our 


(2T5) 
our finger, or add a cubite to our ſtature? Suppole it he 
unkno wu, yet it is cettain. We cannot hape to alter the 
courſe of things by our labours; Let the neceſſary cauſes 
do their work, we hayeno remedy hut patience, and ſhrug 

he ſhoulders, Eitberallow liberty, or deftroy all So- 


TIO 
T. N. 


12 E ſecond Argument bs taken fron certain inconveniences 


which he thinks would folow ſack an opini an. It 1s trxe, that 


2 uſe may be made of it, and ↄbenefore your Lordfbip and J. D. 
ht at my requeſt to 2 that 1 ſay here of it. But 

0 icon veniences ave indeed none; and hat ule ſarxter he wade 
F truth, pet truth is uruth; and naw the Nueſtien it not what 
fit to be preached , but whats tres The firſt inconueniener 
he ſayes, i this, tht Laren mbeab pratibice eng Aim are they 
unjuſt. The ſecond, that all conſai ati aus uns van. T he third, 
that e apes are ene, 
to fools, ch mad. The fagth, En, 4 
33 —— win. The fift,thet (onn- 
ls, Arti, Armer, Books, Inſtruments, Stxdy, T ö — 

* are in vain. To mich Argument expetting 1/1 

2 $1 (ing: that t « eee. the e vent were enough to 
wake u uſe means, he (as it mere A reply. to * 4 wer 
foreſeen ;) theſewords. Alas, how ſbauld our nat knowing the 
event be [uffcient motiue to make ns uſe the means? wherein 
le ſaish right , hut an r is not that which he expeReth. 1 


anſever. 

Eaſt, that the vece[ſty.of an actian doth, not make the Law 
whic ts it juſt, To lat paſs, that not the neceſſity , 
but the mill to breghthe Law maketh the action nnjuſt , hecanſe 


the Lam ragardeth the will, aud no other precedent cauſes of 


action. And to let paſcythat no. Lam can be poſſibly aj, tn 


45 much as every manmeks i by lice the Law be is bo 
eee. juſt, unleſc a man can 
be wnguſt to himſtif yas egos — — — 


an actien, get if the be forbidden, . he. that doth it willing · 


ly may duſto —4 Fer moms ſuppaſe the Law = 
1 
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pain of death probibit ſtealing , and there be a man who by the 
ſtrength of temptation is neceſſitated _ „ and is there upon 
put to death does not this puniſoment deterr others from theft? 
$5 it not acauſe that others ſteal not ? doth it not frame and 
wake the ir will to juſtice? To makg the Law is therefore to 


wake a cauſe of Juſtice , and to neceſſitate jaftice, and conſe- 


quently it is no injuſtice tomake ſuch a Law. 


T be inſtitution of the Law it not to grieve the delinquent + 


for that which is paſſed , and not to be undone , but to make 
him and others juſt, that elſe would not be ſo, Aud reſpect- 
eth not the evil act paſt, but the good to come, In ſo much 
as without this good intention of future, no paſt aft of a delin« 
quent could juſtifie his killing in the fight of God. But you wil 
ſay, how is it juſt to kill one man to amend another, if what 
Were done were neceſſary? To this I anſwer, that men are Juſ- 
ly killed, not for that their aitions are not neceſſitated, but 
that they are ſpared and preſerved, becauſe they are not noxi- 
eus; for where there is no Law, there no killing, nor any 
thing elſe can be unjuſt. And by the right of Nature we de- 
ftroy, without being unjuſt , all that is noxious both beaſts 
and men. And for beaſts we kill them juſtly, when we db it 
in order to our own preſervation. And yet J. D. confeſſeth , 
that their ations, as being onely ſpont aneous and not 7 are 
all nece ſſitated and determined to that one thing which they 
| ſhall do. For men, when we make Societies or Common» 
 wealths, we lay down our right to kill, excepting in certain 
caſes , as murther, theft, or other offenſive ations; So that 
the right Which the Commonwealth bath to put a man to death 
for crimes, is not created by the Law, but remains from the 
firſt right of Nature, which every man hath to preſerve him- 
ſelf, for that the Law doth not take that right away, incaſe 


of criminals, whowere by Law excepted. Men are not there · 


fore put to death, or puniſhed for that their theft proceedeth 
from election, but becauſe it Was noxiom andcontrary to mens 
preſervation,” and the puniſoment conducing to the preſerve» 
20x of the reſt. In as much as to puniſh thoſe that do volunta- 
tury hurt, and none elſe, frameth and maketh mens willi ſuch 
4s men wonld have them. And thus it is plain t hat from the ne- 


ceſſity 
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cefſity of 4 voluntary aſtion cannot be inferred the injuſtice 5 
— Low that forbiddeth it, or of the Magiſtrate that — 
eth it. | | | 
Secondly, I deny that it makes conſultations to be in vain 
tit the conſultation that canſerh a man, aud neceſſitateth bim 
to chooſe to ds one thing rather than another. S that unleſs 
4 man Th that canſe to be in vain , which neceſſitateth the 
effect cannot infer the ſuperfiuouſneſs of conſultation ont 
of the neceſſity of the election proceeding from it. But it ſeems 
be reaſons thus, If 1 miſts needs do this rather than that, then 
1 hall do this rather than that, though I conſult not at all; 
which is a falſe propoſition, afalſe conſequence, and no better 
than this, If I ſhall live till to merrow, I ſhall live till to 
morrow., though I run my ſelf through with a ſword to day. 
If there be à neceſſity that an action ſhall be dene, or that any 
effell ſhall be brought to paſi, it diet not therefore follow, that 
there is nothing neceſſarily required as a means to bring it to 
aſi. And therefore when it is determined, that one thing 
Hall be choſen before another, tis determined alſo for what 
cauſe it ſhall be choſen, which cauſe for the moſt part is delibe- 
ration ar conſultation... And therefore conſultation is not in 
vain, and indeed the leſs in uain, by how much the election is 
more u. ce ſſitated. J | 
The ſame anſwer is tobe given to the third ſuppoſed icon 
venience; Namely, that admonitions are in vain , for 
monitions are parts of conſultations. The admonitor being 4 
Cous ſailer for the time, to him that is admoniſbed. 121 
T he fourth pretended inconvenience u, t hat praiſe and diſ- 
praiſe, reward and puniſhment will be in vain, To which I 
anſwer, that for praiſe and diſpraiſe, they depend not at all on 
the neceſſity of the action praiſed or diſpraiſed. For, What 18 
it elſe to praiſe, but to ſay à thing is go Good, I ſay for 
mne, or for ſome body elſe, er for the State and Commonwealth. 
And what is it to ſay an altion is good, but to ſay, it is 45 1 
would wiſh , or as another would have it, or according to the 
will of the State, that is to ſay , accordiug to Law? .. Does. I. 
D :think, that no action can pleaſe me — or the Common 
wealth, . that ſhould proceed from neceſſity ? 


Thing. 
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Things may be therefore neceſſary, and yet prasfe-worthy, a 
alſo neceſſary, and ——— and neither of bath in vain, 
becanſe praiſe and diſpraiſe , and likewiſe reward and paniſh» 
went, do by example make and conform the will to gaad ar evil. 
It was a very great praiſe inmy opinion, that Vellews Patercu- 
lus gives Cato, eve ſayes , he was goodby Nature, Et 
quia aliter eſſe non potuit. 

To his fift and fixt inconvenience that Conneells, Arts, Armas, 
Books, Inſbruments, Study, Aedicines, and the like, w 
be ſuperfinons, the ſame anſwer ſerver that tothe former; That 
i to ſuy, that this conſequence , if rhe effect ſhall neceſſarily 
come to paſs, thenit Mull cone to paſs without its canſe, vs « 
falſeom. Anil thoſethings named, (umme, Arts, Arms, 
& c. are the cauſes of thoſe effe Fs. 


9. D. 


Nodes is more familiar with T. H. than v decline 
an Argument. But I will put it into form ſor him. 
The firſt inconvenieace is thus preſfed. Thoſe Lawes are 
unjuſt and tyrannical, which do pre ſcribe things abſolutoly 
impoſſible in themſelves to be done, and pamſ men for 
not doing of them. But ſuppoſing T. H. his opinion of the 
neceſſity of all thinꝑs tochetrue, all Lawes do ꝓreſeribe ab- 
ſolute impoſſiibilities to be done, and puniſh men for not 
doing of them. The former propoſitionis ſo dlearothat it 
cannot be denied. Juſt Lawesare the Ordinances of rigbi 
Reaſon, but thoſs Lawes which preſeribe abſolute impoſſi- 
bilietes, are not the Ordinances of right Reaſon. Juſt Laws 
are inſtitured for the publick good, but thoſe Lawes which 
preſcribe abſolute impoſſibilities, are not inſt ituted for ithe 
publiek good. Juſt awes do ſhew unto a man what irto 
be done, and vyhat is to be ſhunned ; But thoſe Laws which 
preſcribe impoſſibilities, do not dirett a man what he is to 
do, and what he is to ſnun. The Minor is as evident; for 
if his opinion be true, albactions, all tranſgreſſions are de- 
termined antecedently inevitably to be done by à natural 
and neceſſary flux of \extrinfecal cauſes. Tea, 2 
i wi 
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will of man, and the reaſon. ic ſelf is thus determined. And 
therefore whatſoever Lawes do preſcribe any thing to be 
done, which is not done, or to be left undone which is done, 
do preſcribe abſolute impoſſibilities, and puniſh men for 
not doing of impoſlibilities. In all his anſwer there is not 
one word to this Argument, but onely to the concluſion. 
He faith, that not the neceſſity , but the will to break the Law 
makes the action anjuſt. I ask what makes the will to break 
the Law, is it not his neceſſity > What gets he by this > A 
perverſe will cauſeth injaftice, and neceſſity cauſeth a per- 
verſe wilf. He ſaith, the Lam regardeth the will, but not the 
precedent cauſes of action. To what propoſition, to what 
tearm is this' anſwer ? he neither denies, nor diſtinguiſh- 
eth. Firſt, the Queſtion here is not what makes actions to 
be unjuſt, but what makes Lawes to be unjuſt. So his anſ- 
wer is impertinent. It is likewiſe untrue, for Firſt, that 
will which the Law regards, is not ſuch a will as T. H. ima- 

j It is a free will, not a determined, neceſſitated 
will ; a rational will, not a brutiſh will. Secondly, the 
Law doth look upon precedent cauſes as well as the volun- 
tarineſs of the action. If a child before he be ſeven years 
old, or have the uſe of reaſon, in ſome ebildiſh quarrell 
do willingly ſtab another, whereof we have ſeen experience, 
yet the Law looks not upon it as an act of murther, becauſe 
there wanted a power to deliberate, and conſequently true 
liberty. Man- laughter may be as voluntary as murther , 
and commonly more voluntary, becauſe being done in hot 
blood, there is the leſs relactation , yet the Law confiders, 
that the former is done out of ſome ſadden paſſion without 
ſerious deliberation, and che · other out of prepenſed malice, 
and deſire of revenge, —— murther as 
more wilful and more paniſhable than Man- flaught- 


ter. 

b He ſaith, that uo Lam cun poſſtbly be unjuſt; And 1 ſay, 
chat beg is to deny the — ir db no Ads 
But to give him ſatisfaction, I will follow him in this alſo. 
If he intended no more, bur that unjuſt Lawes are not ge- 
nuine Lawes, nor bind to active obedience, becauſe they 

7 are 


af 


are not the ordinations of right Reaſon, nor inſtituted for 
the common good, nor preſcribe that which ought to be 


done, he ſaid truly, but nothing at all to his pnrpoſe. But 
if he intend (as he doth) that the te are no Lawes de atto 
which are the ordinances of reaſon erring, inſtituted for the 
common hurt, and preſcribing that which ought not to be 
done, he is much miſtaken. Pharaohs Law to'drown'the 
Male Children of the {ſraclites, Exod. 1. 22. Nebackadnez.. 
Sars Law, that whoſoever did not fall down and worſhip 
the golden Image which he had ſet ap, ſhovld be caft into 
the — furnace, Dan. 3. 4 Darius his Law, that who- 
ſoever ſhould ask a Petition of any God or man, for thirty 
dayes, ſave of the King, ſhould be caſt into the Den of Li- 
ons, Dan. 6.7. Ahaſbucroſb his Lau, to deſtroy the Jew- 
iſh Nation, root and branch, Eſther 3. 13. The Phariſees 
Law, that whoſoever confeſſeth Chriſt, ſhould be excom- 
municated, oha 9. 22. were all unjaſt Lawes. 
be ground of this errour is as great an errour it ſelf 1 
(Such an art be hath learned of repacking Paradoxes) which 
is this. That every man makes by bis conſent the Law which 
he is bound to keep; If this were true, it would preſerye 
them, if not from being unjuſt, yer from being injurious : 
But it is not true. The poſitive Law of God, conteined 
in the old and new Teſtament ; The Law of Nature, written 
in our hearts by the finger of God ; The Lawes of Conque- 
rors, who come in by the power of the Sword; The Laws 
of our Anceſters, which were made before we were born, 
do all oblige us to the obſervation of them, yet to none of 
allcheſe did we give our actual conſent. Over and aboye 
all theſe exceptions, he builds upon a wrong foundation : 
that all Mageſtiates at firft, were elective. The firſt Go. 
vernours were Fathers of Families; And when thoſe etty 
Princes couid not afford competent protection and ſecurity 
to their ſubjects, many of them did reſign their ſeveral and 
reſpective interiſs into the hands of one joint Father of the 
Country. | | 
And though bis ground had been true, that all firſt Le- 
giſlators were elective, which is falſe, yet his ſaperſtructure 


ſailes, 
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fails, for it was done in hope and 24 that they would make 
juſt Lawes. If Magiſtrates abuſe this truſt, "and deceive the 
hopes of the people, by making tyrannical Lawes, yer it 
is without their conſent, - A precedent truſt doth not juſti- 
fie the ſubſcquent errours and abuſes of a Truſtee. He who 
is duely elected a Legiſlator, may exerciſe his Legiſlative 
power unduely. , The peoples implicite conſent doth not 
render the tytannical Lawes of their Legiſlators to be 
juſt. 
; 4. But his chiefeſt anſwer is, that an action forbidden, 
thongh it proceed from neceſſary cauſes, yet if it were done wil- 
lingiy, it may be juſtiy puniſhed, which according to bis cu- 
ſtome he proves by an inſtance ; A man wecefitatedto ſteal by 
the ſtrength of temptation, yet if he ſteal willingiy, © juſt= 
ly gut to death. Here are two things and both of them un- 
true. 6. 2 . 4 

Firſt, be fails in his aſſertion. Indeed we ſuffer juſtly for 
chaſe neceflities which we our ſelves have contracted by our 
ownfaule; but not ſor extrinſecal, antecedent ueceſſities, 
uch. wert impoſed upon us without eur fault. If that Law do 
not oblige to puniſhinent which is not intimated, becauſe 
the ſubject is invincibly _—_— of it; How much leſs that 
Law which preſcribes abiolute impoſſibilities, unleſs perhaps 
invincible yeceſſity:be-not as ſtrong a plea as invincible ig. 
norance. That which he . Fit were dans willingly , 
though it be of. great mome if it be rightly underſtood, 
yet in his ſenſe, that is, ifa mans will be not in his own diſpoſi- 
tion , and 5f bis willing do not come npon him according to his 


will, vor acqording to any thing elſe in his power, it weighs not 


half ſo much as the leaſt feather in all his borſe-load. For 
if that Law be unjuſt and tyrannical which commands a man 
to do that which is impoſſible for him to do, then that Law 
is likewiſe unjuſt and tyrannical, which commands him to wil 
that which is impoſſible for him to will. 20 
Secondly, his inſtance ſuppoſeth an untruth, and is a plain 
begging of the Queſtion. No man is extrinſecally, antece- 
dently and irreſiſtibly neceſſitated by temptation to ſteal. 
The Devil may ſollicite us, but he cannot neceſſitate us. - H l 
at 
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katb a faculty of perſwading, but not a power of compel. 
ling- Nos ignem habemmns, /piritus ſlammam ciet, as Nazi: 
Auen. He blowes the coles, but the fire its our own. Afor- 
det duntaxat {eſe in fauces illius objicicntem, as St. Auſtin, he 
bites not until we thruſt our ſelves into his mouth. He may 
propoſe, he may. ſuggeſt, but he cannot move the will ef- 
fectively. Refift the Devil. and be will flic from you. Jam. 4. 
7. By faith we are able to quench all the fiery dartiof the wic- 
Led, Eph. 6.16. And ifSathan, who can both propoſe the 
object, and chooſe out the fitteſt times and places, ro work 
upon our frailties, and can ſuggeſt reaſons, yet cannot ne- 

ceſſitate the will ( wbick'is inoſt certain, ) then muck le 
can outward objects do it alone. They have no natural ef- 
ficacy to determine the will. Well may they be occaſions, 
but they cannot be cauſes of evil. The ſenſitive appetite 
may engender a proclivity to ſteal, but not a neceſlity'to 
ſteal, And if it ſhould. produce a kind of neceſſity, yet it 
is but Moral, not Nataral ; Hypothetical , not Abſolute ; 
Coe xiſtent, not Antecedent from our ſebrs, nor Earrirife- 
tall. This neceſſity, or rather prochivity; was free in its 
cauſes, we our ſelves by our own negligence in not oppo: 
fing our paſſions when we ſhould, and might, have freely 
wen it a kind of dominion over us. Admit that fome ſud- 
45 paſſions may and do extraordinariby ſurpriſe us; And 
therefore we ſay, motur prime primi, the firſt motions are 
not alwayes in our power, neither are they free, yet this is 
but very rarely, and it is our own fault that they do ſurpriſe 
us. Neither doth the Law puniſh the firſt motion ts theſt, 
but.the adviſed act of ſtealing. The intention makes the 
thief, But of this more largely Numb. 9. 
le pleads moreover, that the Lam is a canſe of juſtice , 
that it frames the wills of men to juſtice, and that the puniſt- 
ment of one doth conduce to the preſervation of many. All this 
is moſt true of a juſt Law juſtly executed. But this/is no 
god · a · merey to T. H. his opinion of abſolute neceſſity. If 
all actions, and all events be predetermined Naturally, Ne- 
ceſſarily, Extrinſecally, how ſhonld the Law frame men 
morally to good actions? He leaves nothing for the Law to 


3 ; 
do, bat either that which is done already, or chat which is 
impoſſidle to bę done. If a man be chained to every indi- 
vidual a& which ke doth, and from every act Which he doth 
not, by -rdifſolvible bonds of inevitable neceſſity, how 
ſhould the Law either deterre him or frame him? if a Dog 
be chained faſt to a poſt, the ſight of a rod cannot draw him 
from it. Make 3 thonſand Lawes, that the fire ſhall not 
burn] yet it will bürgt. And whacſoever men do ( accord- 


ing eo T. H.) they to it as ceflarily, as the fire barneth. . 


Hang up i thouſand Theevs, andifa man be determined in- 
evicably to ſteal, he muſt ſteal notwithſtanding. 

le addes, that the ſufferings impoſed by the Lam upon de» 
Tinqpents\' reſpe & not the evil att paſt, but the good to come, 
an ene ofa ae lisquent to death by th: Magiſtrate 
for ay enime wharſarye?, cannot be juſtified befare God, except 
there be a real intentio) to benefit others by his example. The 
truth is, the pynifhing of delinquents'by Law, reſpecteth 
boch the evi act paſt, and the good to come. The ground 
of it, is the evil a& paſt, the ſcope or end of it, is the good 
to come. The end without the ground cannot juſtifie the 
act. A bad intention may make a good action bad; but a 
good intention cannot make a bad action good, It is not 
lawful to do evil, that good may come of it, nor to puniſh 
an innoccut perſon fot the admonition of others; that is 
to fall into 2 dere etime, for fear of an uncertain. . A- 
gain; though there were no ather end of penalties inflict- 
ed, neither probatory, nor caftigatory, nar enemplary, but 
only Nr to * Law out of rr * Ju- 
ſtioe, ing to every one his own, yet the action is 
jt dae eee King, acer 
without all thine circumſtances, Was never ptohibited to 
che la Wfül Mipiſtcate, who is the Vicegerent or Lieuten- 
ant of God, from whom he derives his power of life and 
death. BH 25 i Y . | . 24 i 
T. H. hath oneptea more. As a drowning mancatcheth. 


at every Bulruſm, ſp he fayes hold on every pretence to (aye. 


r dklpetute cauſe. 'Burfirft, it is worth ohr pbſervatioars. 
fee ow Re Hine Mipes in tis one 9 5 


Q 2 Firſt, 


„ 
SY 


2. 
Firſt, he told us, that it was the irreſiſtible power of God 
that juſtifies all bis actions, 11 55 be cgmmand one thing 
openly, and plot an6ther thing ſecretlyy choughbe be che 
cauſe, not onely of the action, but alſo of che;jrregulariry, 
though he both give man power to act and determine ehis 
power to evil, as well as good; zhongh he puniſh the Crea- 
tures, for doing that which behimſ, f did neceſſitate them 
to do. But bei ate with reaſon, that this is. tyranni- 
cal; firſt, to neceſſitate ; man to do his will, and chen to 
puniſh him for doing of it, pe leaves this pretence ia ibe 
plain field, and flies to a ſecond. That therefore a man is 
juſtly puniſhed: for that which he was neceſſitated to do, be- 
cauſe the act was voluntary on bis part, This hath. more 
ſhew of reaſon than the former if he did makeabe will of 
man to be in his own diſpoſition, but aintaining., that the 
will is irreſiſtibly determined to will, whatſoever. it doch 
will, the injuſtice and abſurdity is the ſame. ; Firſt; to ne- 
ceſſitate a man to will, and then to. pang pire for willing. 
The Dog onely bites the ſtone which is thtown at him with 
a ſtrange hand, bnt they make the firſt cauſe to puniſh, the 
inflrument, for that which is his own proper act, Where- 
fore not being ſatisfied with this, he caſts it off, and flies to 
his third ſhift. Men are not puniſhed ( faith. he), therefore, 
becauſe their theft proceeded from election (that ee 
was willingly done, for to Elec and Will, Laich he are both 
ohe; Is not cliis to bie ws kge andcold yigh theſame breath 3) 
but becanſe it was Wxioi_and comrary to mans treſeruation 
Thus far he faith true, that every. creature by che inſtiact of 
ary ſeeks to 1 4 ſelf; caſt water intq a dufty 
re, and it eontraets it ſelf into little glades, that is, to 
preſerve left And rhe ho TINS 
the Law, are juſtly puriihed by thee ts whom ghe exper 


” 


| Foa eau 
on of the Law is committed; but the Lax actp bing 
ſons noxious,” but thoſe who are noxions by their oun 
fault. It puniſherh not a thorn for pricking, (becauſe it is 
the nature ofthethorn, and it cat 50 hen viſe, | 
child before it have the uſe of reaſon, If. one ſhould take 
ine hand perforce, and give another a box anthe c with 


3 N 1 

it, my hand is naxieus, bet eſte La: puniſhetk the other 
who is faulty. And therefore e hachiregſom to propoſe the 

queſtieꝶ chow it i ta kill gut man $0 amend. anther; if he 
wh bs led: dil not ing int; why ba oras neenſſirate t de He 
might as well Jemand how it in lawfylitomurcher a compa- 

nya inn oe Tafs ots to make a bath of their lukewarm 
blood, for curing xhe Leproſie. It had been a more ra- 
teodal way ;. irftito-havedemonſtrated chat it is ſo and then 
to have queſtioned, (Why it ibo Higaſſettionit ſelf is but 
a dream and the ceaſon Which be gives of it hy it is ſo , is 
a dream of a dream. ; ; 


% 


ſerine hiawſelf'; that che killing er in this caſe js 4 the killing, 


or add _ ſean 
neration from the nature of man, ho is a political creature. 
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would bare had men live like wild. 


beaſta : as 15085); Beats, or by he would bave ap 
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defenChimfelf,” betauſe oe hes provided à better mean 
of ſeeurity for bim: tlist is che N Nui 04 
— Torch, bee right whictrprivate men have to preſerve 
they ure ſet upon do be murtchered orxobbel ! is not re- 
mainder or a reſerve ot ſome greater poet which they have 
reſigned, but a —— which God hath given the, cis 
eaſe ofextream danger and invincible nereſſity, char when; 
they cannotipollibly have recoar ſe t6 the otdinaryjremedy,; 
_ is, the Migiltrare,” every man becomes a Magiſtrate da 
+ himſelf, mar. RA b 
Fourthly, nothing can give that which it never had 3 The 
people, whileſt they were a diſperſed rable (which in ſome 
odd caſes might happen tobe I never had juſtiy the power: 
of life and dF ath, And therefore. they ceuld not give it by 
their electa. Alf ther ehey do ists prepare the miacter , 
but it is God Almigbey, that lafuſeth the ſoul of po- 


1 


cr. : 6 / 5 5 3 
Fiftly and laſtly, I am ſorry to hear man of teaſon and 
parts to compare the murtheting ot men with che ſtaughoer· 
ing of brute beaſts.” The elements ate for che Plates. the 
Plants for the brute Beaſts, the brite Beaſts for Man. When 
God enlarged his former grant to man, and gare him liber- 
ty to eat the fleſh of his creatures for his ſuſtenance, Ger. g. 
3. Yet man is expreſly excepted, ver. 6. n /o fleddrah. 
mans bled, by man foall his blood be Med And the reaſon is 
— * in the image of God mage he man. Before ſin 
entreft into the World, or before any creatures were hurt 
ful, or noxious to man, he had dominion over them, as their 
Lord and Maſter. And though the poffeſſion of this ſove- 
raignty be loſt in part, for the ſin of man; whick made not 
— he creatures to rebel, but alſo the inferiour ſacaluite 
to re . ſuper tour, from vyhenee it cotties 52Xtrar 
one man is hurttfut 60 z nocher; yet the denumon ful res! _ 
Nins; —.* we may obſerve how ſweetly the provi-:; 
dence of God: doch tempęr this croßs; ther though the 
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f bis dominiovs and the weahedFecentaress av Flies and 
Gnits, to ſhe w ioto what A degreb a contbropr he is falſe), 
yet ſtill the, moſt profitable and uſefuſ creatures }-28' Sheep 
and Oxen;,.do in ſome degree retain theieddetlicnce. © ' | 
i Theyras Nr of yay moor qoncertes conſuſcations, 
which ( faith be ) are not ſuper fue, though alt things come to 
paſs meceſſarilys  becarſethey are the ra arr ece ſee 
tate the e felt, and the mam te bring: it te peſo, We were 
told Numb; 11. that the laſt dictate of right teaſon was but 
as the laſt feather which breaks the Horſes back, It i well, 
et that reaſon bath gained ſome command again, and is 
1 at leaſt a Quarter -· maſter. Certainly if any thing 
under God have power to de termine the will, it i right 6: 
ſon. But Ibave ſhewed. ſufficiently, that reuſon doth nut 
determine the will phyſically, nor abſolacely, much leſs ex- 
trinſecally, and antecedently, and therefore it makes no- 
thing for that neceſſity which T. H. hath undertaken to 
rove. F. 
e adds further, that a the end 55 wereſſery, fo are the 
means; And when it is dttermined, that one thing ful be cho- 
ſen befere another, it in determined alſa fab what canſe it ſpall” 
be ſo c haſen. All which is truth, but not the whole truth; 
for as God ordaines means for all ends, ſo he adapts and 
fits the means to their reſpective ends, free means to free 
ends, contingent means to contingent ends, neceſſary 
means to neceſſary ends, whereas T. H. would have all 
means, all ends, to be neceſfary. If God hath ſo ordered 
the World, that a man ought to uſe and may freely uſe thoſe 
means of God, which he doth neglect, not by vertne of 
Gods decroe pardy his owh fault; if a man uſe thoſe means 
of evil, which he ought not to uſe, and which by Gods de- 
cree, he had power to forbear; If God have left to man in 
part the free managery of human affairs, and to that purpoſe 
hath endowed him with underſtanding, then conſultations 
are of uſe, then providentcare is needfull, then it concerns 
him to uſe the means. But if God have ſo ordered this world 
that a man cannot, if he would, negle& any means of good, 
which by vertue of Gods decree it is poſſible for bim to — 
and 


t 


01 Him b 
an antecedent: decree, then not oe conan 4 
. vain, but that noblefacnity of reaſon itſelf is vain: 


dtharhec voti, N ns of evil but tho; 
| N tha cannot ba bs | | — eV s | t thoſe 
Which are itteſiſtibiy — . Him be 


Are 
6 a: dowe 
think that we can help God Almighty to do his proper 
work? In vain we trouble ourſelves; in vain e take care 
to uſe thoſo means, which are not in our power xo uſe ,"or 
not to uſe. And this is that which was contelined in my 
Prolepſis dr prevention of hivanſiver; though he be pleaſed 
both to diſorder it, and to ſilence it. We cannot hope by 
our labours, to alter the courſe of things ſet do wn by God; 
let him perform his decree, let the neceſſary cauſes do their 
work. If we be thoſe cauſes, yet we are not i our q wn dil. 
poſition, we muſt do whit we are orda iued to do, and more 
we cannot do. Man hath ne remedy but patience , and 
to ſnrug up the ſnoulders. This is the doctrine flowes from 
this opinion of abſolute neceſũty. Let ùs ſuppoſe the great 
wheel of the clock which ſets all the little heels a going, to 
be as the decree of God & that the motion of it were pet pe- 
tally infallible from an intrinſecal principle, even as Gods 
decree is Infallible, Eternal, All. ſufficient. Let us ſuppoſe 
the leſſer wheels to be the ſecond cauſes, and that they do 
as certainly follow the motion of the great wheeh, without 
miſling or ſwer ving in the leaſt degree, as the ſecond cauſes 
do purſue the determination of the firlt cauſe. I deſire to 
know in this caſe what cauſe there is to call i Councill of 
Smiths, to couſult and order the motion of that which was 
ordered and determined before to their hands. Are men wiſer 


than God ? yet all men know, that the motion of the leſſer 


wheels is a neceſſary means t6 make the clock ſirike. 
But he tells me in great ſadneſs. that nf Argument is 
jaſt like this other; I I ſhall live till to morrow , I ſhall live . 
till tomorrow, though I run my ſelf through with a ſword to day, 
which ſaith he, 14 falſe conſequence, and a falſe propoſetion. 
Truly, if by running through, he underſtands killing, it is a 
falſe, or rather a fooliſh" propoſition, and implyes a con. 
tradition. To live till to morrow; and'so dyeto day, are 
inconſiſtent, But by his favour, this is not my conſequence, 
| bue 


: _ (19) . 
but.chisis his own opinion. He would perſwade us, that 
it is abſolutely neceſſary that a man ſhall live till co mor- 
row, and yet that it is poſſible that he may kill himſelf to 
day. My Argument is this. If there be a liberty and po- 
ſſibility for a man to kill himfelfto day, then it is not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, that he ſhall live till tomorrow ;- but there 
is ſuch a liberty, therefore no ſuch neceſſity. And the con- 
ſequence which I make here is this. If it be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, that a man ſhall live till to morrow, then it is vain 
and ſuperfluous for him to eonſult and deliberate, whether 
he ſhould dye to day, or not. And this is a true conſe- 
quence. The ground of his miſtake is this, that though it 
be true, that a man may kill himſelf to day, yet upon the 
ſuppoſition of his abſolute neceſſity it is impoſſible, Such 
Heterogeneous *. and inſtances he produceth, 
which are half builded upon our true grounds, and the other 
balfupon his falſe grounds. 111 

m The next branch of my argument concerns Admoniti- 
ons, to which he gives ne new anſwer, and therefore I need 
not make any newxeply ;z. ſaving onely te tell him, that he 
miſtakes my argument; I ſay not enely, If all things be ne- 
ceſſary , then admonitions are in vain, but it all things be 
- neceſlary, then it is to no more purpoſe to admonifh men of 
underſtandingthan fools, children, or mad men. That they 
do admonifh the one and not the other, is confeſſedly true; 
and no reaſon under heaven can begiven for it but this, that 
the former have the uſe of reaſon, and true liberty, with a 
dominion over their own actions, which children, fools, 
ind mad men have not. | 4 50 

Concerning praiſe and diſpraiſe, he inlargeth himſelf. - 
The ſcope of his diſcourſe is, that thing: neceſſary may be 
praiſe-worthy. There is no doubt of it, but withal their 
praiſe reflects upon the free agent, as the praiſe of a ſtatue 
, refles upon the workman who made it. To praiſe a thing 
( faith he ) ir to ſay it is good. n True; but this goodneſs is 
not a Metaphyſical goodneſs, ſo the worſt of things, and 
whatſoever hath a being, is good. Nor a Natural goodneſs ; 
The praiſe of it paſſeth wholly K the Author of 22 


; 4130) - 
Sod ſa all that he lad made, and it was very good. But 
a Moral goodneſs , ora goodneſs of actions rather than 
of — The moral goodneſs of an action is the confor- 
i 


mity of it with rightreafon. The moral evil of an action, 
is the deformity of is, and the alineation of it from right 
reaſon: It is moral-praiſe and diſpraiſe which we ſpeak of 
herr. Ta praiſe any — morally, is to ſay, it is morally 
ed; that is, conformable to right reaſon. The morall 
iſpraiſe of a thing is to ſay, it is morally bad, or giſa- 
exing from the rule of right reaſon. So moral praife is 
om the good uſe of liberty, moral diſpraiſe from the bad 
uſe of liberty : but if allchings be neceſſuty, then moral li- 
berty is quite taken ＋ and with it all true praiſe and diſ- 
praiſe. Whereas T. H. adds, that to [ay a thing is good, i 
to ſay, it is as 1 would wiſh, or as another would" wiſh, or 4s 
the State would have it, or according to the — of t K 5 
he miſtakes infinitely. He and anothier, andi the State, may 
all; wiſh. that vic is not really good, but only in appear- 
ance. We do often wiſh what is profitatble, we tful, 
without regarding ſo much as We ought What is Hbneſt. 
And:though'the will of the State where we live, of the Law 
of the Land do deſerve great conſideration, yet it is no in- 
fallible rule of moral goodneſs. And therefore to his que- 
ſtion whether nothing that proceeds: from neceſſity can Kala 
me, IL anſwer, yes. The burning of the fire pleaſeth me 
when Jam cold; And I ſay, it is good fire, or a creature 
created by God, for my uſe and for my good : Yet 1 do 
not mean to attribute any moral goodneſs to the fire, nor 
give any moral praiſe to it, as if it were in the power ofrhe 
tire it.ſelf;:ejcherto communicate its heat, e 
but I praiſe firſt the Creator of che ſite, and then him'who 
provided it. As for the praiſe which Vyllcius Paterculis gives 
Cato, that he was. good by nature, eee efſe non 
potait, it hath moreof the Oratour than either of the The- 


* 1 Philo ſopher in it. Man in the tate of innoten- 
did fall and become eyil, what privitedge liatii f to more 
than he? No, by his lende. Narrater & dij ge ſepe 

at he was 
naturally 


mere caluiſſo virtue. hut the true meaning is, 


& 


| Cant} « - ; 
naturally of a good temper, not ſo prone to ſome kinds of 
vices as others were; This is to praife a thing, not an acti- 
on, naturally, not morally. Socyates was not᷑ of fo good a 
natural temper, yet prooved as good a man; the More his 
praiſe , by how mach the difficulty was the mote to con- 
form his diſorderly appetite to right reaſon. 

Concerning reward and puniſhment, he ſaith nota words 
but onely that they frame and conformthe will ro good » 
which hath been ſufficienely anſwered. They do ſo itideed, 
but if his opinion were true, t * not do ſo, But be · 
cauſe my aim is not onely to anſwer . H. but aſſo to ſatis- 
fie my felf; o Though it be not urged by him, yet I do ac- 
knowledge, that I find ORs lar per and ahdfogical te- 
wards and puniſhments uſed to brite beafts , as the hunter 
rewards his dog, the taſter of th Ft yoni whipps her, 
whenſhe returiis wienout compatly, And if ir be true, which 
he affirmeth a litle before, rhac I have confeffed, that the 
ations of brute beaſts are all neceſſitated and detttmined to that 
one any mage Lov 4e, the difficulty is increased. 


But firſ#; my faying is taiſall&deed., I fai, that fone 
kinds of ations wet bre moſt 8 nt in brace Beide, AM 
make the greateſt ſhew ofrenſon, as che Bees working their 


Hobey, and the Spider weaving their Webbs, ate yet done 


without any conſultation, or deliberation, by a meer in- 
ſin&of nature, and by a cken of their fadries to 
theſe onely kinds of works. But 1 did never ſay, could 
not ſay, that alt their individual actions are neceffaty, 4nd 
antecedentiy determined in their cauſes, as what dayes the 
Bees ſhall fly abroad, and what dayes and houres each Bee 
ſhall keep in the Hive, how often they ſhall feteh in Thyme 
on à day and from whence. Theſe actions and the like, 
though they be not free, becauſe brate beaſts want reaſon 
to deliberate, yet they are contingent, and therefore not 


ary. | ow 

Secondly, I do acknowledge, that as the fancies of ſome 

brute creatures are determine by nature, to ſome rare and 

exquiſite works; So in others, where it finds 4 natuall pro- 

pentiba , Artwhielh is*rhe-Initator of Nature, ma _— 
oy: R 3 an 
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and form them according to the will of the Artiſt, to ſome 
particular actions and ends, as we ſee in Setting-dogs, and 
Coy-ducks, and Parrots ; and the principal means whereby 
they effect this, is by their backs, or by their bellies, by 
the rod, or by the morſell, which have indeed a ſhaddow,or 
reſemblance of rewards and puniſhments. But we take 
the word here properly, not as itis uſed by vulgar people, 
but as it is uſed by Divines and Philoſophers, for that re- 
compenſe which is due to honeſt and diſhoneſt actions. 
Where there is no moral liberty, there is neither honeſty 
nor diſhoneſty, neither true reward nor puniſhment. 

Thirdly, v when brute creatures do learn any ſuch qua- 
lities, it is not out of judgement, or deliberation/, or diſ- 
courſe , by infering or concluding one thing from another , 
which they are not capable of. Neither are they able to 
conceive a reaſon of what they do, but meerly out of memo- 

, or out of a ſenſitive fear, or hope. They remember, 
that when they did after one manner, they were beaten; and 
whenthey did after another manner, they were cheriſhed, 
and accordingly they apply themſelves. But if their indivi- 
dual actions were abſolutely neceſſary, fear or hope could 
notalter them, Moſt certainly, ifthere be any defert init, 


or any praiſe due unto it, it is to them who did inſtruct 
them 


em. 
Laſtly, concerning Arts, Arms, Books, Inftruments, 
Study, Phyſick, and the like, he anſwereth not a word 


2 than what is already ſatisfied. And therefore 1 am 
ſi ent. a 


Animadverſions upon the Biſhops Reply 
a * firſt inconvenience is thus preſſed, Thoſe Lawes 
are unjuſt and tyrannical, which do preſeribe things 
abſolucely impoſſible in themſelves to be done, and puniſh 
men for not doing of them. | 
Thave already in the beginning, where Trecite the inconve- 
| : | nienc es 


[ame inconveniences follow net the drftrine of Neceſſity an 
more than they follow this truth, whatſoever ſhall be, (hall be, 
which all men muſt _ ; The ſame alſo followeth upon this, 


that whatſoever God foreknowes cannot but come to paſs, 


is [uch time and manner 4s he hath foreknown it. It ts there- 
fore evident that theſe inconveniences are not rationally deduced 
from thoſe Texets. Again it is 4 truth manifeſt to all men, 
that it is not in a mans power to day, to chooſe what will he 
ſhall have to morrow, or an hower, or any time after. Inter- 
vening occaſions , buſineſs, (which the Biſhop calls trifles ) 
Trifles of which the Biſhop maketh here à great buſineſs to 
change the Will. No man can ſay what he will do to morrow , 
unle[s he foreknow ( which no man can) what ſpall happen before 
to morrow. Andthis being the ſubſtance of my opinion, it muſt 
needs be that when he deduceth from it, that Connſells, Arts, 
Armes, Medicines, Teachers, Praiſe, Prayer, and Piety, are 
inwain, that bis doduction is falſe, and his ratiocination falla- 
cy. And though I need make no other anſwer to all that he can 
object again# me, yet I ſhall here mark, out the cauſes of bis ſe- 
veral Parologiſmes. | 

Thoſe Lawes ( be ſaith) are unjuſt and tyrannical , which 
do preſcribe things abſolutly impoſſible to be done, and pu- 
niſh men for not doing of them. 7» which words this is one 


abſurdity that a Law can be unjuſt, for all Lawes are Divine or 


Civil, neither of which can be 3 Of the firſt there is no 
daubt. And as for Civil Lawes they are made by every man 
that 5s ſuljelt to them, becauſe every one of them conſenteth to 
the pacing of the Legiſlative Power. Another is this in the 
ſame words, that he ſuppoſeth there may be Lawes that are not 
Tyrannical ; for if he that makgth them have the ſoveraign Po- 
ver, they may be Regal, but not Tyrannical; if Tyrant figni- 
fie not King, as he thinks it doth not. Another is in the ſame 
words, that a Law. may preſcribe things abſolutely impoſſible 
in themſelves to be done. hen he 6 impoſſible in them- 
ſelves, he underſtands not what himſelf means. Impoſſible in 
themſelves are contradiftions onely, as tobe, and not to be, at 
the ſam# time, which the Divines ſay is not poſſible ta God. — 

es | | ener 


| "(2003 - i | 
niences that follow the dofirime of neceſſity, made clear, that the 


134 ) 
other things are poſſible at heh in themſelves, Raiſing from 
the dead, changing the courſe of nature, making of a new Hea- 
ven, and anew Earth, are things poſſible in themſelves , for 
there is nothing in their nature able to reſiſt the Will of God; 
And if Laws do net preſcribe ſuch things, why h I believe 
they preſcribe other things that are more impoſſible. Did he e- 
er readin Suarez of any Tyrant that made a Law commaniing 
any man to do, and not to ds the ſame Action, or tobe and not 
to be at the [ame place, in one and the ſame moment of time. 
But aut of the doctrine of Neceſſity, it followerh he ſayes, that 
all Lawes do preſcribe abſolute impoſſibilities to be done. 
| Here he has left out in themſelves, which is @ wilſull Falla- 
1 a 
Hie furthę ſayes that Juſt Lawes are the Ordinances of 
right Reaſon, which is an error that hath coſt many thonſands 
of men their lives, Was there ever King that made a Law 
which in right reaſon ud been better unmade? and ſpall thoſe 
Lawes therefore not be ob? all we rather rebell? I think 
not, though I am nt ſo great a Divine as he. I think: rather 
that the Reaſon of him that hath the Sover aign Amthority , and 
by whoſe Sword we look to be protected, both againſt way from 
abroad, and injuries at home, whether it be Right or Erroni- 
eas in it ſaſif, ought to ſtand for Right to us that havs ſubmit- 
ted our ſetves thereunto by receiving the protection. * 

- Bat the Biſhop putteih his greateſt confidence in this , that 
whether the things be impoſſibl# in themſelves, or made impeſſi- \ 
ble by ſome unſeen accident, yer there is noreaſon that men ſhonld = 
be puniſhed for not doing them. Ie ſcemes he takerh paniſh- 
ment for a kind of revenge, and can never therefore agree with 
me that take it for nothing elſe but for a correction, or for an 
example , which hath for end the framing and neceſſitating of 
the Will ro wirtue; and that he is no good man, that upon any 
provocation uſeth his power, (though a power lawſully obtained) 
to aſſlict another man without this end, to reforme the will of him 
orothers. Nor can I comprehend ( as having onely humane J- 
dea's ) that that puniſhment which neither imtenderh the cor- 
reltion of the offender, nor the correction of others by example, 
- doth proceed from God. 5 
He 
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b He ſaith that no Law can 7480 be unjuſt, &c. 
Againſt this be replies that the Law of Pharaoh to drown 
the Male Children of the Iſraelites; and of Nebuckadnezxar 
to Worſhip the golden Image; and of Darius againſt praying to 
auy but him in thirty dayes ; and of Ahaſhueroſh to deſtrsy the 
Jewes ; andof the Phariſces to excommunicate the confeſſors of 
Chriſt, were all unjuft Lanes. The Lawes of theſe Kings as 
they were Lanes have relation onely to the men that were their 
ſubjets 3 And the making of them, which was the action of e- 
very. ous of thoſe Kings, who were ſubjetts to another King, 
namely to God Almighty, had relation to the Law of God. 
In tbe firſt relation there could be no injuſtice in them; becauſe 
all Laws maids by him to whons the people had given the Legi ſla- 
tius Power, are the Acls of every one of 155 people; and no 
man can do injuſtice to bimſelf. But in relation to God, if God 
have by a Law forbidden it, the making of ſuch Lawes is iniu- 
ſtice. - Which Law of God was to thoſe Heathen Princes no other 
but ſalus populi, that is to ſay the propereſt uſe of their natural 
reaſon, for the preſer vation of their ſnbjets, If therefore thoſe 
Lawes mere ordained out of wantonneſs or cruelty, or envy, or 
fer the pleaſing of a Favorite, or out of any other f niſter end, as 
it ſeemas they were, the making of thoſe Lawes was unjuſt. 
But if in right Reaſonthey were neceſſary for the preſervation 
of theſe people of whom. they bad taken the charge; then. 
mas it not nnjufts Aud for the Phariſees who had the ſame 
written. Lam of Ged, that we have, their excommunication of 
the. Chriſtians, proce®ding ( it did) from envy, was an At 
' of malicious injuſtice. If it had proceeded from miſynterpreta= 

— own Soriprures, it had been a fins of ignorance, Ne 
 vertheleſs, aritwasra Law to their ſubject, ( in caſe they. had. 
the Legiſlative Power, which I doubt of ) the Law was not un- 
juſt. But the making of it was an un juſt action, of which they 
were to give account to none but God, T fear the Biſhop: 
will. think, this diſcaurſe too ſubtile, but the judgement. is th 


dern. | 

© The. ground of chis error, &c. is this. That. every: 
man makes by his- conſent the Law. which he. is bound to 
keep, &c. | 


The 
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The reaſon why he 16000 this ax error, is becauſe the po- 
ſetive Law of God conteined in the Bible is a Law with out our 
aſſent ; the Law of Nature was written in our hearts by the 
finger of God withont our aſſent ; the Lawes of Conquerours 
who come in by the power of the Sword were made withous our 
aſſent ; and ſo were the Lawes of our , Anceſtors which were 
made before we were born. It a ftrange thing that be that 
under ſt ands the non-ſenſe of the Schoolmen, ſhouldnot be able 
to perceave ſo eaſie a truth as this Which he denieth. The Bi- 
ble is Law. To whom? To all the world? He hnowerit is 
not. How came it then tobe a Law tom? Did God ſpeak 
it viva voce tows? Have we then any. other Warrant for it 
than the Word of the Prophets? Have we ſeen the miracles ? 
Have we any other aſſurance of their certainty than the autho- 
rity of the Church ? and is the authority of the ¶ hurch any - 
ther than the anthority of the Commonwealth, or that of the 
Commonwealth any other than that of the Head of the Common 
wealth, or hath the Head of the ( ommon\Wealth any ot her au- 
thority than that which hath been given him by the Member? 
Elſe, why ſhould not the Bible be Canonical 4s well in Con- 
ſtantinople as in any other place ? They that have the Legiſ- 
lative power make nothing ¶ anon, which they make not Law, 
nor Law which they make not Canon. eAndbecanſe the Le- 
giſlative power is from the aſſent of the ſubjefts, the Bible is 
made Law by the aſſent of the ſubjefts. It was not the Biſhop 
of Rome that made the Scripture Law without bis own tem- 
poral D ominions ; nor is it the (ergy that make it Law in 
their Dioceſes and Rettories. Nor can it be a Law of it [elf 
without ſpecial and ſupernatural revelation, The Biſhop 
thinks becauſe the Bible is Law, and be is appointed to teach 
it to the people in bis Dioceſe, that therefore it is Law to whom 
ſoever he teachit ; which is ſomewhat groſs bat not ſo groſſe 
as to ſay that Conquerors who come iniby tho power of the ſword, 
make chew Lawes alſo without our aſſent. He thinks belike 
that if a Conquerour can kill me if he pleaſe, I am preſently 
obliged without more a doe to obey all bis Lawes. May not I 
rather dye, if I think fit > The Conquerour makes no Law o- 
ver the Conquered by wertue of his peer; but by vertu of 
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their aſſent that promiſed obedience for the ſaving of their lives. 
But how then is the aſſent of the Children obtained to the 
Laws of their Anceſtors? This alſo is fromthe deſire of pre- 
ſerving their lives, which firſt the. Parents might take away, 
where the Parents be free from all ſubjection; and where they 
are not, there the Civil power might do the ſame, if they 
doubted of their chedience. The Children therefore when they 
be grown up to ſtrength enough to do miſcheif, and to Judge- 
ment enough to knoW that other men are kept from doing miſ- 
cheif to them, by fear ef the Sword that proteſteth them, in 
that very att of receiving that protection, and nit rexouncing 
it openly, de oblige themſelves to obey the Lawes of their Pro- 
teflors ; to which, inreceaving ſuch protection they have aſ- 
ſented, And whereas he ſaith, the Law of Nature is a Law 
without aur aſſent, it abſurd; for tha Law of Nature is the 
Aſſent it ſelf, that all men give to the means of their own pre- 
ſervation. \ 

d But his chesfeſt anſwer is, that An action forbidden, 
though it proceed from neceflary cauſes ; yet if it were done 
_ willingly , may be juſtly puniſhed, &c. 

Thu the Bilhop alſo nnderſtandeth not, and therefore de- 
nies it, He would have the Judge condemne no man for a 
crime if it were neceſſitated; as if the udge could know what 
alta are neceſſary, unleſs he knew all that hath anteceded, both 
viſible and inviſible, and what both every thing is it ſelf, and 
altogether can effect. It is enough to the Fudge , that the act 
he condemueth, be voluntary. The puniſhment whereof may, 
if not capital, reforme the Will of the offender ; if capital, the 
will of others by example. For heat in one boby, doth not 
more create beat in another , than the terrour of an example 
ereatith fear in another, who otherwiſe were inclined to commit 
imuſtice, - 13 

Some fem lines b 


efore be bath ſaid that I built apon a wrong 
foundation, namely, That all Magiſtrates were at fuſt elective, 
Thad forgot te tell you, that I never ſaid nor thought it. 
And therefore hi Reply, as to that point is impertinent, 

Not many 222 for a reaſon why a man may not be 
jeſtly puniſbed, when his crime 2— he offre th 2 
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that Law is unjuſt and tyrannical which commands a man to 
Will, that which is impoſſible for him to Will, Whereby it 
appears he is of opinion, that a Law may be made to command 
the Will.” The ſtile of a Law is Do this, or Do not this; e- 
It thou Do this, thou ſhalc Suffer this; hut no Law runs thus, 
Will this, or Will not this; or If thou have a Will to this, 
thou ſhalt Suffer this; He ob jecteth further that I hegg the 
queſtion, becauſe no mans Will is neceſſitated. Wherein he 
miſtakes, for I ſay no more in that place, but that he that 
aoth evill willingly, whether he be neceſſarily willing, or not 
neceſſarily, may be juſtly puniſhed, And upon this miſtake 
he runneth over again his former and already anſwered non- 
ſenſe ſaying, we our ſelves by our own negligence, in not op- 
poſing our paſſions when we ſhould and might, have freely 
given them a kind of dominion over us; and again motus 
primo primi, the firſt motions are not alwayes iu our power. 
Which motus primo primi, fegnifies nothing, and our negli- 
gence in not oppoſing our paſſions, is the ſame with our want 
of Will, to oppoſe our Will, which is abſurd; and that we 
have given them a kind of dominion over us, either ſignifies 
nothing, or that we have a dominion over our Wills, or our 
Wills a dominion over us, aud conſequently either we or our 
wills ere not Free, | 

e He pleads morecver that the Law is 2 cauſe of Juſtice, . 
&c, All this is moſt true, of a juſt Law, juſtly executed. 
But I have ſhown that all Lawes are juſt, as LaWes, and 
therefore not to be accuſed of injuſtice, by thoſe that owe ſub- 
jeftion to them; and a juſt Law is alwayes juſtly executed. 
Seeing then that he confeſſeth that all that be replieth to here «s 
true, it foloweth that the Reply it ſelf, where it contradictetb 
me, is falſe, | | 
He addeth that the ſufferings impoſed by the Law upon 
D-linqueots, reſpe& not the evil act paſt , but the good to 
come; and that the putting of a Delinquent to death by the 
Magiſtrate for any crime whatſoever, cannot be juſtified be- 
fore God, except there be a reall intention to benefit others 
by his example. 8 
This he neither confirmeth nor denieth, and yet forbeareth 
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not to diſcourſe upon it to little purpoſe ; and therefore I paſs it 
over. 

s Firſt he told us, that it was the irreſiſtible power of God 
that juſtifies all his Actions; though he command one thing 
openly, and plot another thing ſecretly ; though he be the 
cauſe not onely of the Action, but alſo of the irregularity , 
&c. 

To all this which hath been preſſed before, I have anſwered © 
alſo before, but that he ſayes I ſay having commanded one 
thing openly, he plots another thing ſecretly, it # not 
mine, but oxe of his own ngly Phraſes. And the force it hath 
proceedeth out of an apprehenſion he hath, that affliftion , 1 
not Gods correction, but his revenge upon the Creatures of bis 
own making ; aud from 4 reaſonning he uſeth, becaule it is 
not juſt in a man, to kill one man for the amendment ot ano- 
ther, there fote neither is it ſo in God; not remembring that 
God hath, or al have killed al the men in the World, both 
vocent and innocent. 

Hy aſſertion (he ſaith) is a Dream, and the ſum of it 
this, that where there is no Law, there no killing or any thing 
elſe can be unjuſt ; that before the conſtitution of Commons 
wealths, every man had power to kill another, &. and adds, 
That this may well be called ſtringing of Paradoxes. To 
theſe my words be replies, 

h There was never any time when Mankind was without 
Governours, Lawes and Societies. | 

It is very likely to be true, that ſuce the Creation there ne- 
ver was atime in which Mankind was totally withont Society. 
If a part of it were Without Lawes and Governonrs, ſome o- 
ther parts might be Commonwealths, He ſaw there was Pa- 
ternal Government in Adam, which he might do eaſily, as be- 
ing no deep conſideration, But in thoſe places where there is 4 
Civil Warre at any time, at the ſame time there is neither 
Lawes nor Commonwealth, nor Society; but onely a tempo- 
ral League; which every diſcontented Sonuldier may depart 
from when he pleaſes, as bring entred into by each man for his 
private intereſt, wit haut any obligation of conſcience. There 
are therefore almoſt at all times multitudes of lawleſs —_—_ 
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but this was 4 little too remote from his underſtand; ng to per- 
crave, Again, he denies that ever there was atime, when 
oxe private man might lawfully kill gnother for his own preſer- 
vation; and has forgotten that theſe words of his ( Number 2) 
This is the belect of all Mankind, which we have not learned 
from our Tutors, but is im printed in our hearts by Nature; 
we need not turn over any obſcure Books to find out this truth, 
&c. Which are the Words of Cicero in the defence of Milo, 
aud tranſlated by the Biſhop to the defence of Frte. will, were 
aſed by Cicero to prove thinvery thing, that it is and bath 
been alwayes lawful ſer one private man to kill another for his 
tn preſervation, But where he ſaith it i not lawful ordi- 
tarily, he ſhould have ſhown ſome particular caſe wherein it 
is unlawful. For ſeeing it is a beleef imprinted in our hearts, 
not only I, but many more are apt to think it is the LaW NA 
ture, and conſequently Vniverſal and Eternal. And where 
he ſaith, this right of defence where it is, is not a remainder 
of ſome greater power which they have reſigned , but a pri- 
viledge which God hath given them in caſe of extream dan- 
ger and invincible neceſſity, &c. 7 alſo ſay it is a priviledge 
which God hath given them; but we differ in the manner how; 
which to me ſeems this, that God doth not account ſuch killing 
. fin. But the Biſhop it ſeems would have it thus, God ſends 4 
Biſhop into the Pulpit to tell the People it is lawful for a man 
to kill another man when it is neceſſaay for the preſervation of 
his own life ; of which neceſſity, that is, whether it be invin- 
cible, or whether the danger be extreame, the Biſhop ſhall be 
the Fudge after the man is killed, as being a caſe of couſcience. 
Againſt the reſigning ¶ this our general power of killing our 
enemies, he argues thus, Nothing can give that which it never 
had; the People whileit they were a diſperſed rable (which 
in ſome odd caſes might happen to be ) never had juſtly the 
pou er of life and death; and therefore they could not give it 
by cheir election, &c. Needs there much acuteneſs to under- 
ſtand, what u umber of men ſoe ver there be, though not united 
into Government , that every one of them in particular ha- 
ving a right to deſtroy whatſoever he thinketh can annoy him, 
may not reſign the ſame right, and give it to whom he pleaſe, 
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when he thinks it conducible to his proſer vation? Aud jet 
it ſeemes he bas not underſtood it. 

He takes it ill that I compare the murthering of men with 
the ſlaughter ing of bruce beaſts; 4 «l/s a little before , he 
ſayes my opinion reflects too much upon the honour of man- 
kind, The Elements (ſaith he) are for the Plants, the Plants 
for the brute Beaſts, and che bruce Beaſts for Man. I pray, 
when a Lyoneats a Man, anda Man eats an Oxe ; why us 
the O xe more made for the Man, than the Aan for the Lion? 
Yes be ſaith, God gave min liberty (Gen. 9. 3. ) to eat the 
fleſh of the Creatures for his ſuſterfince. True. But the Li- 
on bad the liberty to eat the fleſh of man long hefore, But he 
will ſay no; pretending that no man of any Nation, or at a- 
»y time, could lawfully eat fleſh, nxleſs he had this licence of 
holy Foripture, Which it was impoſſible for moſt men to haue. 
But ho would he have been offended, if I had ſaid of man as 
Pliny doth, Quo nullum eſt animal neque miſer ius, neque ſu- 
perbius > The truth s, that man is a Creature of greater po- 3 
wer , than other living Creatures are; but his advantages - i 
do confft eſpecially in two things, whereof oue is the uſe of 
ſpeech by which men communicate one with another, and joine 
their forces together, and by which alſo they. Regiſter their 
thiughts, that they periſh not, but be reſerved, and afterwards 
joined with other thoughts, to produce general Rules for the di- 

, refion of their actions. There be Beaſts that ſee betten, others 
hat hear better, and others that exceed mankind in other 
ſenſes. Man excelleth beaſts onely in making of Rules to him- 

ſelf,that is to ſayin remembring, and in reaſoning aright up- 
on that Which he remembreth. They which do ſo, deſerve an 
honour above brute beaſts. ., But they which miſtaking the uſe 
of wards, deceive themſelves and others, intraducing errour, 
and ſeducing men from the truth, are ſo much leſs to be honou- 
red than brute beaſts, as error ts more vile than ignorance. So 
that it is not meerly the nature of man, that makes him wor- 
thier than other living Creatures, but the knowledge that he 
acquires by meditation, and by the right uſe of reaſonin ma. 
king good rules of his future ations. The other advantage a 
man hath, is the uſe of his hands for the making of thoſe things 


which 
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which are inſtrumental to his well-being, But this advantage 
is not a matter of ſo great honour, but that 4 man may ſpeak 
negligently of it without cffence, Aud for the dominion that a 
manbath over beaſts , he ſaith it is loſt in part forthe ſin of 
man, becauſe the ſtrongeſt Creatures as Lions, and Bears, 
have withdrawn tbeir obedience ; but the moſt profitable 
and uſeful Creatures, as Sheep and Oxen, do in ſome de- 
gree, retain their obedience. I would as the Biſhop in what 
conſiſteth the d miuion of man, over a Lion or a Bear. Ii it in 
an obligation of promiſe, or of debt? That cannot he; for they 
have no ſenſe of dibt or duty. And I think he will not ſay, that 
they have received a command to obey him from authority. It 
re ſteth therefore that the dominion of man confiſts in this, that 
men are too hard for Lions and Bears, becauſe though a Lion or 
a Bear be ſtranger than a man, yet the ſtrength, and art, and 
ſpecially the Leaguting and Societies of men, are a greater po- 
wer, than the ungoverned ſtrength of rnruly Beaſts, In this it 
z that confifteth this dominion of man; and for the ſame reaſon 
when a hungry Lion meeteth an unarmed man in a deſert , the 
Lion hath the dominion over the man, if that of man over Lions, 
er over Sheeep and Oxen,may be called dominion which properly 
it cannot; nor can it be ſaid that Sheep and Oxen do otherwiſe 
obey us, than they would do a Lion. And if we have dominion 
over Sheep and Oxen, we exerciſe it not as dominion, but as 
hoſtility 3 for we keep them onely to labonr, and to be kill'd and 
de doured hy us; ſo that Lions and Bears would be as good Ma- 
ters to them as we are. By this ſhort paſſage of his, concerning 
Dominion and Obedience, I have noreaſon to expett a very 
forewd anſwer from him, to my Leviathan. 

i The next branch of his Anſwer, concerns Conſultati- 
ons, which ( ſaith he) are not ſuperfluous, though all things 
come to paſs neceſſ;rily, becauſe they are the cauſe which doth 
neceſſitate the effect, and the means to bring it to paſs 

Hrs Reply to this is, that be hath ſhewed ſufficiently , that 
reaſon doth or determine the will Phyſically, &c.' If not 
Phyfcalty, how then? As he bath told us in another place, Mo- 
rally. Brat what it is to determine a thing Morally, no man 


living nmderſtands. I doubt mt but be had therefore the Wil to 
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write this Reply, becauſe 7 bad auſwered his Treatiſe concerning 
true Liberty. My anſwer therefore was (at leaſt in part) the cauſe 
of his writing, pet that is the cauſe of the nimble local motion of 
hie fingers. Ii kot the cauſe of Iical motion Phyſical ? His will 
therefore was Phyfically and E xtrinſecally, and Antecedently , 
and not Morally cauſed by my writing. 

k He adds further, that as the end is xeceſſary, ſo are the 
means. And when it is determined, that one thing ſhall be cho- 
[en before another, it is determined alſo for what cauſe it ſhall 
be ſo choſen. All which is truth, but not tac whole truth, 
&c. | 

Is it not enough that it is truth? muſt I put all the truth I 
know into two or three lines ? No. I ſhould have added, that 
God doth adapt and fit che means to their reſpective ends, 
free means to free ends, contingent means to contingent 
ends, neceſſary means to neceſſary ends. It may be 
I would have done ſo, but for ſhame. Free, Contingent, and 
Neceſſary, are not words that can be joined to Means or Ends, 
but to Agents and Actions; that is to ſay, to things that moove, 
or are moved. eA Free Agent being that whoſe motion, or 
action is not hindered nor ſtopt. And a Free Action, that which 
is produced by a Free Agent. A Contingent Agent, # the 
ſame with an Agent imply. But becauſe men for the moſt part 
think thoſe things are produced without cauſe, whereof they do 
not ſee the cauſe, they uſe to call both the Agent and the Action 
Contingent, as attributing it to fortune. Aud therefore when 
the cauſes are Neceſſary, if they perceive not the neceſſity, they 
call thoſe neceſſary A gents and Actions, in things that have Ap- 
petite, Free ; andin things inanimate, Contingent. The reſt 
of his Reply to this point, is very little of it applied to my anſwer. 
I note onely that where he ſayes , but if God have ſo ordered 
the World, that a man cannot, i he would, neglect any 
me ans of good, &c. He would fraudulently inſinuate that it 
is my opinion, that à man is nit Free to Do if he will, and to 
Abſtain if he will. Mhereas from the beginning I have often 
declared that it is none of my opinion ; and that my opinion is on- 
Iny tha, that he 15 not Free to Will, or which 3s all one, he i: 
not Maſter of his future will. Afier much unorderty _— 
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he comes in with This is the doctrine that flows from this opi- 
nion of abſolute Neceſſity; which is impertinent; ſeeing no- 
thing flows from it more than may be drawn from the confeſſion of 
an eternal Preſcience. | 8 8 

But he tells me in great ſadneſs, that my Argument i; 
„0 better than this; If I ſpall livt till to morrow, 1 ſhalt live 
till ro morrow, though I run my ſelf thorow with a ſword to day, 
which ( ſaith he) is a falſe conſequence, and afalſe propoſition.” 
Truly, if by running through, he underftand killing, it is a 
falſe, or rather a fooliſh propoſition. He ſaith right, Let 
us therefore ſee how it is not like to his; He ſayes, It it be ab- 
ſolutely neceſlary that a man ſhall live till to morrow, then 
it is vain and ſuperfluous for him to conſult, whether he 
ſhould dye to day or not, 

And this (he ſaye-) is a true conſequence, 7 cannot per- 
ceive how it is a better conſequence than the former; for if it 
be abſolutely neceſſary that 4 wan ſhould live till to morrow , 
( and in health, which may alſo be ſuppoſed ) why ſhould he not 
( if ke have the curioſity ) have his head cut off to try what pain 
itis, But the conſequence :falſe, for if there be a neceſſity of 
his living, it is neceſſary alſo that he ſhall not have ſo fooliſh a 
curioſity. But he cannot yet diſtinguiſh between a ſeen and un- 
ſeen neceſſity, and that is the cauſe he belceveth his conſequence 
to be good. 


m The next branch of my Argument concerns Admoni- 
tions, &c. | : 
which he ſaies is this, If all things be neceſſary, then it 
is to no more purpoſe to admoniſh men of underſtanding , 
than fools, children, or madmen, bat That they do ad- 
moniſh the one and not the other, is confeſſedly true; and 
no reaſon under heaven can be given for it but this, that 
the former have the uſe of reaſon, and true liberty, with a. 
dominion over their own actions, which children, fools, and 
madmen have not. $A 
The true reaſon why we admoniſh men and not children, &c. 
is becauſe arminition, is nothing elſe but telling a man, the 
good and evil conſequences of his attions. They who have ex- 
perience of gcod and evill, can better perceive the reaſonable. 


meſs 
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neſs of ſuch admonition, than they that have not; aud ſuth as 
have like paſſions to thoſe of the Admoni tor, do more eaſily con- 
ceive, that tobe good or bad which the Admoniter ſayeth is ſo, 
than they who bave great paſſions, and ſach as are contrary to 
his. The firſt. which is want of experience maketh children and 
fools unapt, and the ſecond, which is ſtrength of paſſiou,naketh 
madmen unwilling to receive admonition;for children are igno- 
rant, and mad men in an errour concerning what is good or 
evill for themſelves, This is not to ſay children and mad men 
want true Liberty, that ts, the liberty to do as they will , ner 
toſay that men of judgement, or the Admonitor bimſelf bath 
a dominion over his own attions, more than children or mad 
men, ( for their ations are alſo voluntary) or that when he 
admonsſheth he hath alwayes the uſe of reaſon, though he have 
the uſe of deliberation, which children, fools , mad men, and 
beaſts alſo have. There be therefore reaſons under heaven 
which the Biſhop knolves not of. 

Whereas 1 had ſaid, that things neceſſary may be praiſe- 
worthy, aud to praiſe a thing is to ſay it is good, He di. 
ſtinguiſbeth and ſaith, | 

n True, but this goodneſs is not a Metaphyfical goodneſs, 
ſo whatſoever hatha being is good, nor a Natural goodneſs ; 
The praiſe of it pafſeth wholly to the Author of Nature, &c. 
But a Moral goodneſs, or a goodneſs of actions rather thin 
of things. The Moral goodneſs of an action is the conformi- 
ty of it to right Reaſon, &cc. 

There hath been in the Schooles derined from Ariſtotles 
Metaphyficks an old Proverb rather than an Axiome, Ens, 
Bonum, et verum convertuntur. From hence the Biſhop 
hath taken this notion ef a Metaphyſical goodneſs, and his do- 
trine, that whatſoever hath a being is good; and by this in- 
terpreteth the . Gen. 1. God bw all that he had made, 
and it was very good. But the reaſon of thoſe words is that 
Good # relative to thoſe that are pleaſed with it, and not of 
abſolute figniſic ation to all men. God therefore ſaith that all 
that he bad made was very good, becauſe he was pleaſed with 
the Creatures of his oWn making. But if all things were ab- 
ſolutely good, we ſhould be all pleaſed with their Being, which 

| T we 
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we are not, when the action. * depend upon their Being are 
burtful to us. And therefore, to ſpeak properly, nothing is 
good er evil, but in regard of the action that praceedeth frum 
it, aud alſo of the perſon to whom it doth good or hurt. Satan 
' evil to us becauſe he ſeekgth our deſtruction, but gaod to 
Ged, becauſe he executeth his commandements. And ſo his 
Metaphyſical goodneſs & but an idle tearm, and nat the mem- 
ber of a diftinition. And as for Natural gooaneſs, and evil. 
neſs, that alſo is but the goodneſs and evilneſy of Actions, 
as ſome Hearbs are good becauſe they nouriſh, others evil be- 
cauſe they poyſon us ; and one Horſe is geod becauſe be is gen- 
tle ftrong, and carrieth a man eaſily, auather had kecauſe he 
yeſiſteth, goeth hard, or otherwiſe diſpleaſeth us, and that 
quality of gentleneſs, if there were nd more Lawes amon 
men than there 13 amongſt beaſts , would be a 
much a moral good in 4 horſe ar other beaſt as in 4 man. Tis 
the Law from whence proceeds the difference hetmeen the 
Moral and the Natural goodneſs , ſe that it is well enough 
ſaid by him, that Moral goodneſs is the conformity of an acti- 
on with right Reaſon 3 and better ſaid than meant; for this 
right Reaſon which is the Law, ts no otherwiſe certainly Right 
than by our making it [0 by our approbation of it, and volun- 
tary ſubjection to it. For the Law: makers are men and may 
erre, and thinkthat Law which they, makg is for the good of 
tbe people ſometimes when it 14 not. And yet the actions of 
ſubjets, if they be conformable to the Law are Morally good, 
and yet ceaſe not to be Naturally good, and the. praiſe of them 
paſſeth to the Author of Nature, as well as of any. other good 
whatſoever, From whence it appears that Moral praiſe is 
not as he ſayes from the good ule of liberty, but from abedi- 
ence to the Lawes , nor Moral diſpraiſe from the bad uſe of 
liberty, but from diſobedience ts the Lore. And for. his 
conſequence If all things be neceſſary, then Moral Liberty is 
quite taken away, and with it all truę praiſe and diſpraiſe, 
there is xeither truth in it, nor argument offered: far it; for 
there is nothing more neceſſary thay the conſequence of volun- 
tary actions to the Will. And Whereas I had ſaid, that to 
ſay a thing is good, is to ſay it is 48 I, er another. would: wiſb, 


or 
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or as the State would have i . or according to the Law of the 
Land, he anſwers, that I miſtake infinitely. And hi rea- 
ſon is, becanſe we often wiſh what is profitable, or delight- 
ful, without regarding as we .de, what is honeſt. There 
4 no man living that ſeeth all the conſequences of an action 
om the beginning to the end, whereby to weigh the whole 
ſum of the good, with the whole ſum of the evill conſequents, 
we chooſe no further than We can weigh. That is god to e. 
very man which is ſo farre good as he can ſee. All the real 
good, which we call honeft and Morally vertusm, is that which 
is not re puguant to the Law, Civil or Natural; for the Lab 
1 all the right Reaſon we have, and though be, as often as it 
diſagreeth with his own reaſon denie it, is the infallible rule 
of Moral goodneſs.The reaſon whereof is thus, t hat becanſe nei- 
ther mine nor the Biſhops reaſon, it right Reaſon, fir tobe a 
rule of our Moral actions, we have therefore ſet up over our 
ſelves 4 Soveraign Governonr , and agreed that his Lawes 
ſhall be unto ws , whatſoever they be, in the phace of Right 
roaſon, to dictate rom what is really good; in the ſame man- 
ner as men in playing turn np Trump, and as in playing their 
game their Morality confifteth in not renouncing, ſo in our 
civil converſation, our Morality is all conteined in not diſ- 
obeying of the Lawes. | | 
To my 2 whether nothing could pleaſe him that 
proceeded from Neceſſity, he anſwers, yes. The fire pleaſeth 
him when he is cold, and he ſayes it is good fire, hut does not 
praiſe it Morally. He praiſeth (be [ayes ) ff the Crea- 
tor f the fire, and then — provided it. He doet well; 
yet he praiſeth the fire when he ſaith it is good, though not 
Horally. He does not ſay it is a juſt fire, or a wiſe, or a well 
manered fire obedient tothe Lawes , but theſe Attributes it 
ſeems he gives to God, as if juſtice were not of his nature, but 
of his manners, eAndin praifing Morally him "that provi- 
ded it, he ſeemes to ſay, he would not ſay the fire was good, if 
he were not Merally good that did provide it. 
To that which I had anſwered concerning reward and pu- 
niſoment, he hath replied( he ſayes ) ſufficiently before, -_ 
F-Y that 
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that that which he diſcourſenh here, is not only to anſwer me 
but alſo to ſatisfie himſelf, and ſaith , 

o Though it be not urged by him, yet | do acknowledge, 
that 1 find ſome improper agd analogical rewards and pu- 
niſhments, uſed to brute belts, as the Hunter rewards his 
Dog, &c. 

For my part I am too dull to perveave the difference be- 
tween theſe rewards uſed to brute beaſts , and thoſe that are 
uſed to men. If they be not properly called rewards and pu- 
nifoments let him give them their proper name. It may be he 
will ſay he has done it in calling them Annalogical, yet for any 
thing that can be underſtood thereby, be might have called 
them Paragogical, er Typical, or Topical if he had pleaſed. 
He aads further, that Whereas he had ſaid, that the action 
Bees and Spiders were done without conſultation, by meer in- 
ſtinct of nature, and by a determination of their fancies, I 
miſſaleadge him, and ſay he made their indivianall Actions 
neceſſary, 1 bave onely this to anſWer that ſeeing he 
ſayes, that by inſtinct of nature their fancies were determined 
to ſpecial kinds of works, I might juſtly inferre they were de- 
termined every one of them toſome mork,, and every work is 
an individual action, for a kind of work in the general is no 

work. But theſe their individual actions be ſaith are con- 
tingent, and therefore not neceſlary ; which is no good con- 
ſequence : for if he mean by contingent that which has no 
cauſe, be ſpeaketh not as a ¶ hriſtian, but maketh a Deity of 
Fortune, which I verily think be doth not. But if he mean 
by it, that whereof he knoWeth not the cauſe, the conſequence 
:z naught. 

The means whereby Setting · dogs, and Coy-ducks, and P a- 
rats are taught to do what they de, is by their backs, by their 
bellies, by the rod, or by the morſell, which have indeed a 
ſhaddow, or reſemblance of rewards and puniſhments. But 
we take the word here properly, not as it is uſed by vulgar 
plople, but as it is uſed by Divines, and Philoſophers, &c. 
Does not the Bilhop know that the Belly hath taught Poets, 
and Hiſtorians, and Divines, and Philoſophers, and Artiſi- 
cers their ſeveral Arts , as well as Parrats ? Do not men do 

their duty with regard to their backg', to their necks , and to 


their 
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their mor/ells, as well as Setting. dogs, Coy-ducks and Par- 
rats * why then are theſe things to us the ſubſtance , and to 
them but the ſhadow or reſemblance of rewards or pu niſp- 
ments ? | | 

y When brute creatures do learn any ſuch qualities, it is not 
out of judgement or deliberation or diſcourſe, by inferring 
or concluding one thing from another, which they are not 


capable of, neither are they able to conceive a reaſon of what 


they do, &c. but they remember that when they did after 
one manner, they were beaten; and when they did after a- 
nother manner, they were cheriſhed ; and accordingly they 
apply themſelves. - 

If the Biſhop had conſidered the cogitations of his own mind, 
not then when he diſputeth, but then when he followed thoſe 
buſineſſes which he calleth trifles, be would have found them 
the very ſame which he here mentioneth, ſaving inſtead of 
beating, { becauſe he is exempt from that) he is to put in 
dammage. For ſetting aſide the diſcourſe of the tongue, in 
words of general pgnification, the Ideas of our — are the 
ſame with thoſe of other living ertatures, created from Viſi- 
ble, Audible, and other ſenſible object to the eyes and other 
Organs of ſence , as theirs are. For 4s the objects of ſenſe 
are all individual, that is ſingular, ſo are all the fancies pro- 


ceeding from their operations; and men reaſon not but in 


words of uni verſal ſignification uttered, or tacitely thought on. 
But perhaps he thinketh rem. mbrance of words to be the Ide- 
a's of thoſe things which the wordt ſigniſie; and that all fan- 
cies are not effected by the operation of Objects npon the Or- 
gans of our ſenſes. Bat to rectiſie him in thoſe points is grea- 
ter labe ur ( unleſs he had better principles ) than I am wil- 
ling or have at this tim l:aſure to undergo. | 

Laſtly, whereas he Jaye: if their Individual actions were 
abſolutely neceſſity, Fear or Rope could not alter them. 
Thats true. For it is Fear and Hope that makes them neceſ= 
ſarily what they are. 


2. . 
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LD. 


1 Hirdly, let this opinion be once radicated in the minds 
oft men, that there is no true liberty, and that all things 


come to paſs inevitably, and it will utterly deſtroy the ſtu- 
dy of Piety. Who will bewaile his ſins with tears? what 


' will become of that Grief, that Zeal, that Indignation, that 


holy Revenge, which the Apoſtle ſpeaks of, if men be once 
throughly perſwaded that they could not ſhun what they 
did? A man may grieve for that which he could not help, 
bur he will never be brought to bewaile , that as his own 


fault, which flowed not from his own errout , but from an- 
- tecedent neceſſity. Who will be careful or ſollic itous to 


pertorme obedience, that beleeveth there are inevitable 
bounds and limits ſet to all his devotions, which he can nei- 
ther go beyond, nor come ſhort of ? To what end ſhall he 
pray God to avert thoſe evils which are inevitable ? or ts 
confer thoſe favours whichare impoſſible? We indeed know 
not what good or evill ſhall happen to ns, but this we know, 


That if all things be neceflary, our devotions and endeav ours 


cannot alter that which muſt be. Ina word, the onely rea- 
ſon why thoſe perſons who tread in this path of fatal deitiny 
de ſometimes pray; or repent}, or ſerve God, is becauſe the 
ight of nature and the ſtrength of reaſon, and the evidence 
—— do for that preſent transport them from their 
ill choſen grounds, and expell tkoſe Stoical fancies out of 
their heads; A compleate Stoick can neither pray, nor re- 
pent, nor ſerve God to any purpoſe. Either allow liberty, 
or deſtroy Church, as well as Commonwealth, Religion as 
well as Policy. 


(ir) 
T. H. 


Hz third Argument couſifteth in other inconveniences 
" Awhich be ſaith will follow, namely impiety and negli- 
gence of Religious duties, Repentance, and zeal to Gods , — 
vice, To which I anſwer, as to the reſt, that they follow not. 

I muſt confeſs, if me conſider the far greateſt part of mankind, 

not as they ſbould he, but as they are, that uu , as men Whom 

either the ſtudy of acquiring Wealth, or preferments,or whons 

the appetite of ſenſual delights, or the impatience of medita- 

ting, or the raſh imbracing of wrong principles, have made 

undpt. to diſcuſs the truth of things, that the diſpute of this 
queſtion will rather hurt than help their piety. And therefore, 

if be had not deſired this aner, I would not have written it. 

Nor do Iwrite it, Int in hape your Lordſhip, and he will keep 

it privage. Nevertheleſs in very truth, the — of 

events does nat of it ſelf dram with it any impiety at all. Por 

piety conſiſteth auelꝝ in two things; One, that we honour God 

in our hearts, which ts, thas we think of his power as highty 

4s we can, for ta honour any thing is nothing elſe but to think, 

it to be of great power, The other that we ſignifie that ho- 

nour aud eſt erm by our words and ations, which id called cul» 

© tos, or worſhip of God. He therefore that thinketh that all 
things proceed from Gods Eternal Will, and conſequent ly 

are neceſſary, does he not think God Omnipotent ? does he not 

eſteem of his power as highly. as is poſſible ? which is to hayour 

God as much as can be in his heart. Again, he that thinketb 

ſo, is he not more apt by, external acts awd words to acknow- 

ledge it, than he that thinketh. otherwiſe? Yet n thise xter- 

nal acknowledgement the [a.:e thing which we call worſdip. 

So this opinion. fortifieth piety in both kinds externally and iu - 
ternally, and therefore i far from deſtroying it. And for 
Repentance, which is nothing bnt a glad returning imo the 

right way, after the grief of being outs of t he way, Tough the 

cauſe that made him go. aſtra were neceſſary, yer there is na 

aſon Why he ſhauld not grieve ; and again, though the.canſe 

hy he returned into the may. mere neceſſary, there remaines 


fill 
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ſtill the cauſes of joy. So that the neceſſity of the actions taketh 
away neither of thoſe parts of repentance, grief for the erroar, 
nor joy for the returning. And for Prayer, whereas he ſaith, 
that the neceſſity of things deftroyes prayer, I deny it. F or though 
prayer be none of the camſes that moove Gods Will, his Will be- 
eee Jet fince we find in Gods Mord, he will not 
giv%þ4s bleſſings but to thoſe that ack them, the motive to pray- 
er is the ſame. Prayer is the gift of God, noleſs than the bleſ- 
fingro And the prayer is decreed together in the ſame decree 
wherein the blefſing is decreed. T is manifeſt, that thanksgiv- 
ing is no cauſe of the bleſſing paſt; And that which 3s paſt is 
ſure, and neceſſary, Tet even among ſt men, thanks is in uſe 
as an acknowledgement of the benefit paſt, though we ſhould ex- 
pect no new benefit for our gratitude. And prayer to God Al. 
mighty is but thanksgiving for his bleſſings in general; and 
thongb it precede the particular thing we alk, Jet it ts. not 4 
canſe or means of it, but a ſignification that we expett nothing 
but from God, in ſuch manner as he, not as we will, «And our 
Saviour by word of month bids us pray, Thy will, not our will 
be done, and by example teaches us the ſame, for he prayed thus 

Father, if it be thy will, let this cup paſs, &c. The end of 
prayer, as of thanksgiving, is not to move, but to honour God 
Almighty, in acknowledging that what we ach can be effected 
by bimonely. © 


7. D. 


HopeT. H. will be perſwaded in time, that it is not 

the Covetouſneſs, or Ambition, or Senſuallity,or Sloth 
or Prejudice of his Readers which renders this doctrine of 
abſolute neceſlity dangerous, but that it is in its own nature 
deſtructive to true godlineſs; = And though his an, wer 
conſiſt more of oppoſitions than of ſolutions, yet I will not 
willingly leave one grain of his matter unweighed. b Firſt 
he erres in making inward piety to conſiſt meerly in the e. 
ſtimation of the judgement. If this were ſo, what hinders 
but that the Devils ſhonld have as much inward piety as the 
beſt Chriſtians, for they eſteem Gods power to be infinite 


- and 
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and tremble > Though 3 do ſuppoſe the act of 
the underſtanding, yet it conſiſteth properly in the act of 
the will, being that branch of Juſtice which gives to God 
the honour which is due unto him. ls there no Love dueto 
God, no Faith, no Hope? Secondly, he erres in making 
inward piety to aſcribe no glory to God, but onely the glo- 
ry of his Power or Omnipotence. What ſhall become of 
allother the divine Atcributes,and particularly of his Good- 
neſs, of his Truth, of his Juſtice, of his Mercy, which be- 
get a more true and ſincere honour in the heart than great- 
neſs it ſelf 2 Ma gnos facile laudamus honos Inbenter. Third- 
ly, this opinion of abſolute neceſſity deſtroyes the truth of 
God, making him to command one thing openly , and to 
neceſſitate another privarely ; to chide a man for doing. 
that which he hath determined him to do; to profeſs one 
thing, andto intend another, Itdeſtroyes the goodneſs 
of God, making him to be an hater of mankind, and to 
delight in the corments of his creatures, whereas the very 
doggs licked the ſores of Lazarm in pitty and commiſera- 
tion of him. It deſtroyes the Juſtice of God, making him 
to puniſh the creatures for that which was his own act, 
which they had no more powerto ſhun, than the fire hath po- 
wer not to burn. lt deſtroyes the very power of God, making 
him to be the true Author of all the defects and evils which 
are in the world. Theſe are the fruits of Impotence, not of 
Omnipotence. He who is the effective cauſe of ſin either 
in himſelf, or in the Creature, is not Almigbty. There 
needs no other Devil in the world to raiſe jealouſies and 
ſaſpitions between God and his creatures, or to poyſen 
mankind with an apprehenſion, that God doth not love 
them, but onely this opinion, which was the office of the 
Serpent, Gen. 3. 5: Fourthly, for the outward worſhip of 
God. < How ſhall a man praiſe God for his goodneſs, hb 
believes him to be a greater Tyrant than ever was in the 
world 2 who creates millions to burn eternally without 
their fault, to expreſs his power > How ſhall a man hear 
the word of God with that reverence, and devotion, and 

faith, which is requiſite, * believeth that God cauſeth 
2 | | his 
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nis Goſpel to be preached to the much greater part of Chri- 
Rians, not with any intention that they ſhould be convert... 
ed and ſaved, but meerly to harden their hearts, and to 
make them inexcuſable > How ſhall a man receive the bleſ. 
ſed Sacrament with comfort and confidence, as a Seal of 
Gods love in Chriſt, who believeth, that ſo many millions 
are poſitively excluded from all fruit and benefit of the paſ. 
fions of Chriſt, before they had done either good or evil >: 
How ſhall he prepare himſelt with care and conſcience , 
who apprehendeth, that Eating and Drinking unworthily 
is not the cauſe of damnation, but becauſe God would 
damn a man, therefore he neceſſitates him to eat and drink 
unworthily > How ſhall a man make a free vow to God, 
without groſſe ridiculous hypocriſie , whothinks he is able 
to prrform nothing, but as he is extrinſecally neceſſitated > 
Fiftly, for Repentance, how ſhall a man condemn and ac- 
cuſe himſelf for his fins, who thinks himſelf to be like a 
Watch which is wound up by God, and that be can po nei. 
ther longer nor ſhorter, faſter nor ſlower, truer nor falſer , 
than he is ordered by God? If Ged ſets him right, he goes 
right. If God ſet him wrong he goes wrong. How can a 
man be ſaid to return into the right way, who never was in 
any other way, but that which God him ſelf had chalked 
out for him? What is his purpoſe to amend, who is de- 
ſtitute of all power, but as if a man ſhould purpoſe to f 
without wings, or a beggar who hath not a groat in b 
purſe, purpoſe to build Hoſpitals?» Y 
Weuſe to ſay, admit one abſurdity, and a thouſand will 
follow. To maintain this unreaſonable opinion of abſo- 
lute neceſſity he is neceſſitated (but it is hypotherically, he 
might change his opinion if he would ) to deal with 
all ancient Writers, as the Goths did with the Romam; who 
deſtroyed all their magnificent works, that there might re- 
main no monument of their greatneſs upon the face of the 
earth. Therefore he will not leave ſo much as one of their 
opinions, nor one of their definitions, nay, not one of their 
rearms-of Art ſtanding. f Obferve what a deſcription he 
hath given us here of Repentance. I in a glad returning 


into 
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into the right way, after the grief of being ont of the way. It 
amazed me to find gladvueſa to be the firſt word in the def 
cription of Repentance. His repentance is not that repen- 
tance, nor his piety that piety , nor his prayer that kind of 
prayer which the Church of God in all Ages hath acknow- 
ledged. Faſting and Sackcloth, and Aſhes, and Tears, and 
Humi- cubations , uſed to be companions of Repentance. 
Joy may be a conſequent of it, not a part of it. 8 It is a 
retur ning, but whoſe act is this returning? Is it Gods alone, 
or doth the penitent perſon concur alſo freely with the 
grace of God? If it be Godsalone, then it is his repentance, 
not mansrepentance, what need the penitent perſon trou- 
ble himſelf aboutit ? God will take care of his own work. 
Ihe Scriptures teach us otherwiſe, that God expects our 
concurrence, Revel. 3. 19. Be zcalows and repent ; behold 
1 ſtand at the dere, and knock, If any man hear wy voice, and 
open the dore, I will come into him. It is a glad returning 
into the right way. Why dare any man call that a wrong 
way, which God himſelf hath determined? He that wil- 
leth, and doth that which God would have him to will and 
to do, is never out of his right way. It followes in his de- 
{cription, after the grief, &c. It is true, a man may grieve 
for that which is neceſſarily impoſed upon him, but he can- 

not grieve for it as a fault of his own, if it never was in his 
power to ſhun it; Suppoſe a Writing · maſter, ſhall hold 
his Scholars hand in bis, and write with it; the Scholars 
part is only to hold till his hand, whether the Maſter write 
well or ill; the Scholar hath no ground, either of joy or 
ſorrow as for himſelf, no man will interpret it to be his act, 
but his Maſters. It is no fault to be out of the right way, if 
a man had not liberty to have kept himſelf in the way. 

And ſo from Repentance he skips quite over New obedi- 
exce , to come to Prayer, which is the laſt Religious duty 
inſiſted upon by me here. But according to his uſe , with- 
out either anſwering or mentioning what I ſay. Which 
would have ſnewed him plainly what kind of prayerT intend, 
not contemplative prayer in general, as it includes thanks- 
giving, butthatmoſt proper kind of prayer which we call 

„ | 2 Petition, 
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Petition, which uſed to be . to be an dt of Reli- 
gion by which we deſire of God ſomething which we have not, and 
hope that we ſhall obtain it by him Qdite contrary to this 
T- H. tells us, h that prayer & not 4 cauſe, nor 4 meanes of 
gods bleſſing, but onely a ſignification that we expeſt it from 
bim · If he had told us onely that prayer is not a merito ri- 
ous cauſe of Gods bleſſings, as the poor man by begging 
an almes doth not deſerve it, I ſhould have gone along 
with him. But to tell us, that it is not ſo much as a means 
to procure Gods bleſſing, and yet with the ſame breath, 
that Gd will not give his bleſſings, but to thoſe who pray, 
who ſhall reroncile him to himſelf > The Scriptures teach 
us otherwiſe, Whatſcever ye ſball ak the Father in my Name, 
he will give it you, John 16. 23. Ak andit Hall be given 
you, ſeck and ye ſpall find, knock and it hall bc opened unto you, 
Matth. 7. 7 St. Paul tells the Corinthians, 2 Cor. 1,11. 
that he was helped by their prayers , thats not all, that the 
gift was beſtowed upon him by their means , So prayer is a 
mars: And St. Fames ſaith chap. 5. 16. The effectual fer- 
vent prayer of a righteous man availeth much. If it beeffe= 
final, then it is a cauſe. To ſhew this efficacy of prayer, 
our Saviour uſeth the compariſon of a Father towards his 
Child, of a Neighbour towards his Neighbour, yea, of an 
unjuſt Judge, to ſhame thoſe who think, that God hath 
not more compaſſion thana wicked man. This was ſigni- 
fied by 7acebs wreſtling and prevailing with God. Prayer 
is like the Fradeſmans tools wherewithal he gets his living 
for himſelf, and his family. But, faith he, Gods will is un- 
changeable, What then > He might as well uſe this againſt 
ſtudy, Phyſick, and all ſecond cauſes , as againſt Prayer. 
He ſheweseven in this, how little they attribute to the en- 
deavours of men. There is a great difference between theſe 
two, mutare voluntatem, to change the will, which God 
never doth, in whom there is not the leaſt ſhadow of turn- 
ing by change; His will to love and hate, was the ſame 
from eternity, Which it now is, and ever ſhall be. His 
love and hatred are immovable, but we are removed, Non 
lellus cymbam tellurem cymbareliquit, And velle mutationem, 
| 
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to will a change, which God often doth. To change the 
will argues a change in the Agent, but to will a change, on- 
ly argues a change in the object. It is no inconſtancy in a 
man to love or to hate, as the object is changed. Præſta 
mihi omnia (adm & idem ſum. Prayer works not upon 
God, but us; It renders not him more ptopitious in him- 
ſelf, but us more capable of mercy. He faith, this, That 
God doth nos bleſs us, exe:pt we pray, is a mitive to prayer. 
Why talks he of motives, who acknowledgeth no liberty, 
nor admits any cauſe, but abſolutely ueceſſary? He ſaith, 
Prayer is the gift of Cod, no leſs than the bleſſing which we pray 
fur,. and conteined in the ſame decrree with the bleſſing. It is 
true, the ſpirit of prayer is the gift of God, will he con- 
clude from thence, that the good imployment of one talent, 
or of one gift of God, may not procure another? Our 
Saviour teacheth us otherwiſe, (ome thou good and faithfull 
ſervant, thus haſt been faithful in little, I will make the raler 
over much, Too much light is an enemy to the ſight, and 
too much Law is an enemy to Juſtice. I could wiſh we 
wrangled leſs about Gods Decrees, until we underſtood 
them better. But, ſaith he, Thanksgiving is no cauſe of the 
bleſſing paſt, and prayer is dut a thankſgiving. He might 
even as well tell me, that when a begpar craves an almes, 
and when he gives thanks for it, it is all one. Every thankss 
giving is a kind of prayer, butevery prayer , and namely 
Petition, is not a thanks. giving. In the laſt place heurgeth, 
that in our prayers we are bound, to ſubmit our Pills to Gods 
wil, who ever made any doubt of this > we muſt ſubmit 
to the Preceptive Will of God, or his Commandements ; 
we muſt ſubmit to the effective Will of God, when he de- 
clares his good pleaſure by the event or otherwiſe, But 
we deny, and deny again, either that God wills things, ad 
extra, Without himſelf neceſſarily, or that it is his pleaſure 
that all ſecond cauſes ſhould act neceffarily at all times, 
which is the queſtion, and that which he alledgeth to the 
contrary comes not nearit, 
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Anim idverſions upon the Biſhops Reply 
Numb. XV, 


a Nd though his anſwer conſiſt more of eppoſitions than 
Ac ſolutions, yet I will not willingly leave one grain 
of his matter unweighed, 
It is a promiſe of great exaftneſs , and like to that which is 
in his Epiſtle to the Reader, Here is all char paſſed between 
us upon this ſub ject, without any addition or the leaſt vari» 
ation from the otigir al, &c. Which promiſes were both need- 
leſs and made out of gallantry ; and therefore he is the leſs 
pardonable in caſe they be not very rizadly obſerved, I would 
therefore have the Reader to conſider, whether theſe words of 
mine, Our Saviour bids us pray Thy Will, not our Will be 
done, and by example teaches us the ſame, for he prayed 
thus, Father if it be thy Will let this cup paſs, & c. which ſeem 
at leaſt to imply that our prayers cannot change the Will of 
God, nor divert him from his eternal dicree, have been weigh- 
ed by him to a grain according to his promiſe. Nor hath he 
kept his other promiſe any better; For (Number 8.) reply- 
ing to theſe wordt of mine , If he had ſo little to do as to be a 
ſpectator of the actions of Becs and Spiders, he would have 
confeſſed not onely Election, but alſo Art, Prudence, and 
Policy in them, &c. He ſaith, Yes, I have ſeen thoſe ſillieſt 
of Creatures, and ſeeing their rare works I have ſeen enough 
to confute all the bold- faced Athieſts of this age, and their 
helliſh blaſphemics. This paſſage is added to that which paſ- 
ſed between us upon this ſubjeit. For it is not in the Copy 
which I have had by me (as himſelf confeſſeth.) theſe eight 
years. Nor is it in the B:dy if the Copy he ſent to the Preſſe, 


but onely in the margent, that ts to ſay, added ont of anger a- 
gainſt me, whom he would have men thin 


Kto be one of the 
bold. faced eAthi.fts of this Age. | 


- 
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In the reft of this Reply he endeavoureth to prove, that it 
followeth from m; opinion, that there 15 no uſe of Piety. My 
opinion is no more than this that a man cannot ſo determine to 


day, 
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day, the will which he ſhall have to the doing of auy action t 
morrow, 4s that it may not be changed by ſome external acci- 
dent or other, as there ſhall appear more or leſi advantage 
to make him perſevere in tht Mill to the ſame allion, or to 
will it no wore, When a man in:endeth to pay 4 debt at 4 
certain time, if ke ſee that the deteining of the money for a 
little longer may aivantage bimſe'f, and, eeth xo other di/ad- 
vantage equivalent likely lo follow upon the detention, hath 
his will changed by the advaniage , and therefore had nit de- 
termined his Will himſelf ; but when he foreſeeth diſcredit or 
perhaps impriſonment, then his Will remaineth the ſame, and 
i determined by the thoughts he hath of his Creditor, who ts 
therefore an external cauſe of the determination of the debtors 
Will, This is ſo evident to all men living, though they never 
ſtudied Scho:l- Divinity, that it will be very ſtrange if he 
draw from it the great impiety he pretend, to do, Again my 
opinion is only this, that whatſoever God foreknowes ſhall come 
to paſs, it cannot poſſibly be that that ſhall not come to paſs. 
But that which cannot poſſibly not come to paſs , that is ſaid 
by all men to come to paſs neceſſarily ; therefore all events that 
God foreknowes ſhal come to paſs, ſhall come to paſs ntceſſari- 
ly. If therefore the Biſhop dr aw Impiety from this, he fal- 
leth into the Impiety of denying Gods Preſcience. Let us ſee 
now hom he reaſoneth. f 5 
b Firſt, he erres in making in ward Piety to conſiſt meer- 

ly in the eſtimation of the judgement. If this were ſo, what 
hinders but that the Devils ſhould have as much inward Piety 
as the beſt Chriſtians, for they eſteem Gods power to be in- 
finite, and tremble ? ; 
 T ſaid that two things concurr d to Piety ; one, toefteem his 

power 4s highly as is poſſible. The other, that Wwe ſignsfie 
that eſtimation by cur Words and ations, that uu to ſay, 
that we worſhip him; This later part of Piety he lea- 
veth out; and then it is much more eaſie to conclude as he 
doth, that the Devils may have inward Piety, But neither 
ſo doth the Concluſion follow ; For Goodneſs is one of Gods 
Powers, (namely that Power by which be worketh in men, tho 
Hope they haue in him) and is relative; and therefore nu- 
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eſs the Devil think that G. dent be good to him, he cannot 
eſteem him for his Goodneſs. It dies not therefore follow 
from any opinion of mine, that the Devil may have as much 
inward Piety as a Chriſtian. But how dies the Biſhop know 
how the Devils eſteem Gods Power > and what Devils does 
he mean? there are in the Scripture two ſorts of things which 
are in Engliſh tranſlated Devils, one is, that which u cal led 
Satan, Diabolus, and Abaddon, which ſignifies in Engliſh an 
Enemy, an Accuſer, and a Deſtroyer of he ¶ hurch of God. 
In which ſenſe, the Devils are bat wicked men. How then 
is be ſure that they eſteem Gods Power to be infinite > for 
trembling inferrs no more thas that they apprehend it to be 
greater than their own, The other ſort of Devils are called 
in the Scripture Dœmonia, which are the faigned Gods of the 
Heathen, and are neither bodies nor ſpiritual ſubſtances, but 
meer fancies, aud fitions of terrified, hearts , faigned by the 
Greeks and other Heathen People, aud which St. Paul calleth 
Nothings; for an Idol ſaith he is Nothing. Does the Biſhop 
mean that theſe Nothings eſteem Gods Power, to be infinite 
and tremble ? there is nothing that has areal being, but God 
and the World', and the parts of the World ; nor has any 
thing a faigned being but the fillions of mens braines. The 
World and the parts thereof are corporeal, indued with. the 
dimenſions of Y uantity, and with Figure. I ſhould be glad 
to know in what Claſſis of Entities, (which ts a word that 
Schoolmen uſe ) the Biſhop ranketh theſe Devils that ſo much 
eſteem Gods Power and yet not love him, nor hope in him; if 
he place them not in the rank of thoſe men, who are enemies to 
the People of God, as the Fewes did. Wits | | 

< Secondly, he erres in making inward Piety , to aſcribe . 
no glory to God, but onely the glory of his Power, or Om- 
njpotence. What ſhall become of all other the Divine Attri- 
butes, and particularly of his Goodneſs, of his Truth, of his 
Juſtice, of his Mercy, &c. 

He ſpeaketh of Gods Goodneſs, and Nlerey, as if they 
were uo part of his Power. It not Goodneſs in him that ts 
good the Power to make himfelf beloved, and is not Mercy 
Goodneſs? arc not therefore theſe Attributes contained in the 
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Attribute of his Omnipotexce. Aud puſtics in God, us it any 
thing elſe but the Power he hath, and exerciſeth in diſfribu- 
ting bleſſings and aſſiiftions > Fuſtice is not in God as in man, 
the obſervation of tbe Lawes made by bis ſuperiours. Nor ts 
Wiſedom in Goda logical examination of the means hy the 
end, 45 it is in men; but an incomprebenſible Attribute gi- 
ver ts an incomprehenſible nature, for to honour him. It 1 
the Biſhop that erres, in thinking nothing to be Power, but 
Riches, and High place, wherein to dommnere aud pleaſe hie- 
ſelf, end vex thoſe that ſubmit not to his opinions, 

4 Thirdly, this opinion of abſolute Neceſſity, deftroyes 
the Truth of God, making him to command one thing open- 
ly, and to neceſſitate another privately, &c. It deſtroyes 
the goodneſs of God,. making him to be a hater of mankind, 


&c, - It deltroyes the Juſtice of God, making him to pu- 


niſh the creatures for that which was his own act, &c. It de- 
ſtroyes the very Power of God, making him to be the true 


Author of all the defects and evils, which are in the world. 


If the opinion of abſolute neceſſity do all this, then the opi- 


nion of Gods Preſcience does the ſame ; for God forekgoweth 


nothing that can poſſibly not come topaſs 5 but that which 
cannot poſſibly not come to paſs, cometh to paſs of neceſſity, 
But how doth neceſſity deſtroy the Truth of God by command- 
ing and bindering what he commandeth ? Truth cenſſteth tn 
Affirmation and Negation, not in commanding and bindering ; 
it does not therefore follow if all things be neceſſary that come 
to paſs, that therefore God bath ſfeken an wntruth ; Nor 
that he profeſſeſſeth one thing and iutendeth another. The 


tendeth , but an indication of what thoſe men ſhall neceſſarily 
intend, whom be hath choſen to ſalvatitn, and whom he hath 
determined to deſtruftion. Bat on the other fide , from the 
Negation of neceſſity, there followeth neceſſarily the Negati- 
on of Gods Preſcience ; which ts in the Biſhop ( not igno- 
rauce) impiety. Or how deſtroyeth it the Goodneſs of God, 
or maketh him to be an hater of mankind , and to delight in 
the torments of his creatures, whereas the very s licked 


the ſores of Lazarw, in pitty =_ conmiſerationot him? 7 


oannot 


Mn which is his word, is not the profeſſion of what he in- 


: 


T 

811480 imagine When living creatures of all forts are often in 
rorments, 4s well as men, that God can be diſpleaſed with it, 
without whoſe Will they neither are nor could be at all tor men-= 


ted. Nor yet is he delighted with it; but health. ſickneſs , 


eaſe, torments , life and death are withont all paſſion in him 
diſpenced by him , and he putteth an end to them then when 
they end, anda beginning when they begin, according to his 
eternal purpoſe, Which cannot be reſiſted. That the neceſſi- 
ty arguerh a delight of God in the torments of his creatures, 
55 even 4s true as that it was pitty and commiſeration in the 
doggs, that made them lick. the ſores of Lazarus. Or bow doth 
the opinion of nec ſſity deſtroy the Juſtice of God, or make 
him to pun ſh the creatures for that which was his own act? 
If all afflitions be puniſyments , for whoſe act are all other 
Creatures puniſhed which cannot ſin ? Why may wot God 
wake the affliction both of thoſe men that he hath elected, and 
alſo of thoſe whom he hath reprobated, the neceſſary cauſes of 
the converſion of thoſe be hath elected; their own affliftions 
ſerving therein as chaſtiſements, and the affiitt;ons of the reſt, 
as examples? But he may perhaps think it no injuſtice to pu- 
wiſh the creatures that cannot fin , with temporary puniſh 
ments, when nevertheleſs it Wonld be injuſtice to torment the 
ſame creatures eternally. This may be ſomewhat to Mee k. 
neſs and Cruelty, but nothing at all to J uſtice and Injuſtice: 
For in puniſping the innocent the injuſtice is equal, though 
the puniſhments be unequal, And what cruelty can be grea- 
ver than that which may be inferred from this opinion of the 
Biſhop, that God doth torment eternally, and with theexire x. 


meſt degree of terment, all thoſe men which have ſiuned, tha: 


1 to ſay, all mankind from the creation to the end of the world 
which have not believed in de ſus Chriſt, whereof very few in 
reſpect of the multitude of others have ſo much as heard of bis 
name, and this, when Faith in Chriſt is the gift of God him- 
ſelf, and the hearts of all men in his hands to frame tbem o 

the belief of whatſoever he will have them to believi ? H. 
bath no reaſon ther fore for bis part te tax any opinion, for 
aſcribing to God either eruelty or injuſtice. Or bow doth i 


defiroy the Power of God, or make him to be the Author 
of 


\ 
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of all the defects and evils which * in the world? Fir, 
be ſcemerh not to undorſtand what Author ſignifies. Author 
is he which ewneth an Alion, or giveth a warrant te doit. 
Doe I ſay that any man hath in the Scripture , ( which ts all 
the warrant we have from God for any Actios whatſoever ) 4 
Warrant to commit I beſt, Murder, or any other ſin? Does 
the opinion of neceſſity snferrer, that there is [uch a wa rant in 
the Scriptare? Perhaps he will [ay no but that thus opinion makes 
bim the cauſe of ſin. But does not the Biſhop think bim the 
cauſe of all Attions ? Anlare not (ins of commiſſion Actions 
I: Murder no Action? And does not God himſelf ſay Non 
eſt malum in-civicate quod ego nonfeci > Axd was not mur- 
der one of thoſe evils > whether it were or not, 1 ſay no more 
but that God is the cauſe ( not the Author ) of all Altions and 
Motions. Whether fin be the Action, or the Defect, or the 
Irregularity, 1 mean not to diſpute. Nevertheleſs I am of 
opinion, that the diſtiuction of Caulcs into Efficient and Defi- 
cient # Bohu, and fegnifies nothing. 

e How ſhall a man praiſe God 2 his Goodneſs, who bo- 
lee ves him to bea greater Tyrant than ever was in the world? 
who creates mil ions to burn eternally without their fault, 
to expreſs his Power. | 

If Tyrant ſignifie ( as it did when it came firſt in uſe) 4 
King, tis no diſbonour to belee ve that God is a greater Tyrant 
than ever was in the world; for he is the King of all Kings, 
+» Emperours and (ommon-Wealths. But if We take the word 
(at it is now uſed) to ſognifie thoſe Kings onely , which they 
that call them T yrants are _—_— with; that is, that G- 
vcrn not as they would have them, the Biſhop i nearer the cal- 
ling him a Tyrant than 1 am, making that to be Tyranny,which 
i but the exerciſe of an abſolute Power; For he boldeth (though 
he ſee it not) by conſequence, in withdrawing the ill of man 
from Gods dominion , that every man is a King of himſelf. 
And if a man cannot praiſe God for his Goodneſs , who creates 
millions to burn eterually without their fault; how can the 
Biſhop praiſe God for his Grodneſs,, who thinks he hath crea- 
ted millions of millions to burn eternally, when he could have 
kept them ſocafily from committing any fault? And to his 
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How (hall a man hear the Word of God with that reve- 
rence, and devotion, and faith which is requifire, who be- 
leeveth that God cauſeth his Goſpel to be preached to the 
much greater part of Chriſtians, not with any intention, 
that they ſhould be converted and ſaved, &c. I afner 
that thoſe men who ſo beleeve hade Faith in Teſns Chriſt, oy 
they have not Faith in im, If they have, then ſhall they by 
that faith hear the Word Gd with that reverence aud de vo- 
tion, and faith which is reqmifite to ſalvation. And for them 
that hath no faith, I do not think he acketh how they ſhall hear 
. the word of Grd with that reverence, and devotion , and faith 
' which « requiſite, for he knowes they ſhall not till ſuch time as 
God ſhall have given them faith. e Alſo he miſtakes if he think 
that I or any ether Chriftian beletve , that God intendeth by 
hardening any mans heart, tomake that man ine xeuſable , but 
to make 55 Elect the more careful. 

Likewiſe to his queſtion , How ſhall a man receave the 
Sacrament with comfort, who beleeveth that fo many mil- 
lions are poſitively excluded from the benefit of Chriſts 
Paſſion, before they bad done either good or evil. I aner 
- asbefere,by Faith, f he be of Gods Eleft ; i not, heſball not re- 
ctave the Sacrament with comfort. I may anfweralſo that the 
Faithful man ſpall receave the Sacrament with comfert by the 
ſame way that the Biſhop receaveth it with comfort. For he alſo 
beleeverh that many millions are excluded from the benefit of 
Chriſts Paſſion, ( whether poßtively or not poſitively is nothing 
to the purpoſe, nor doth poſitively ſignifie any thing in this 
place) and that ſo long before they had cirher done good or evil, 
as it was known to God before they were born that they were ſo 
excluded 855 

To his How ſhall he prepare himſelf with care and conſci- 
ence, who apprehendeth that eating and drinking unwor- 
thily, is not the cauſe of damnation, but becauſe God 
would damn a man, therefore he neceſſitates him. I an- 
yer that he that eateth and drinketh anworthily , dies not be- 
lreve that God neceſſitate: him to Eat and Drink nnworthily , 
berauſe he would damm him; for ntither does hethink he Eats 
and Drinks nnworthily , nor that God intends to damn bim; 


for 


\ 
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for le belet vrth no ſuch damnation , mr intendeth any preparas 
tion. The beleef of damnation is an Article of Chriftian faith-; 
ſo ts alſo preparation to the Sacrament. Tis therefore a vain 
queſtion, how he that hath no faith ſpall prepare himſelf with 
care and conſcience to the receiving of the Sacrament, But to 
the queſtion how they ſhall prepare theniſelyes at ſhall at all 
prepare themſelves; I auſwer it ſhall be by Faith, when God 
ſhall give it them. pa 

To his How ſhall a man make a free vow to God , who 
thinks himſelf able to perform nothing, but as he is extrin- 
ſecally neceſſitated. I anſwer, that if he make a vow it is 4 
Free vow, ( or elſe it is no vom) and yet he may know when he 
hath made that vow, ( though not before) that it was extrinſe- 
cally noceſſitated, for the neceſſity of vowing before he vowed, 
hindered nat the Freedome of his Vom, but made it. 

Laſily, to How ſhall a man condemn and accuſe himſelf 
for his Ra who thinks himſelf to be like a Watch which 
is wound up by God, &c. 1 anſwer , though he think him- 
ſelf neceſſitated to what he ſhall ao, yet if he do not think himſelf 
neceſſitated , and wound up to impenitence , there wil follow 
upon his opinion of neceſſity no imped ment to his repentance. 
The Biſhop 4diſpateth not againſt me, but againſt ſom body that 
holds a man may repent, thatbeleeves at the ſame time he can- 
not repent. 

f Obſerve what a deſcription he hath given us here of 
Repentance. 1ti a glad returning into the right way, after 
the grief of being out of the way. It amazed me to find glad- 
neſs to be the firſt word in the deſcription of repentance. 

T could never be of apinion that Chriftian repentance could 
be aſcribed to them, that had as yet mo intention to forſake their 
fins and to lead a new life. He that grieves for the evil that 
hath happened to him for his fins, but hath not a reſolution to 
obey Gods Commandements better for the time to come, griev- 
eth for his ſuff erings but not for his doings, which no Divine 

T think will call ¶ hriſt ian Repentance; but he that reſolveth 
upon ameudment of life, knowetb that there is forgiveneſs for 
him in C briſt Jeſus, whereof a Chriſtian. cannot poſſibly be but 
glad. Before this gladneſs there was a grief preparative to 
Y Repentance, 


/ 
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Repentance , but the Repentance it ſelf was not ¶ hriſtian 
Repentance till this Converſion, till this glad Converſion. 
Therefore I ſee no reaſon why it ſhould amaze him to find glad- 
neſs to be the firſt word in the deſcription of ag ng L 
ſaving that the light amazeth ſuch as have bees 
long in dankneſs. And for the Faſting, Sackcloth , 
— Aſhes , they were never parts of Repentance per fected, 
but ſigngs of the begiuning of it. They are external things ; 
Repentance is internal, This Doctrine pertaineth to the e- 
ſtabliſhing of Remiſn Penance, and being found to conduce to 
the power of the Clergy , was by them wiſhed to be reſtored. 

g Ic is a returning, but whole act is this returning? If it 
be Gods alone, chen it is his Repentance, not mans Repegt- 
ance, what need the penitent perſon trouble himſelf about it. 

Thu i ill argued, for why is it Gods Repentance, when he 
gives man Repentance, more than it is Gods Faith, when he 
gives man Faith. But he labours to bring in a concurrence 

of Mans Will with Gods Will; and à power in God to give 

Repentance, if man will take it; but not the Power to make 
him take it, This concurrence he thinks is proved by Revel. 
3. 19. Be zealous, and repent, behold I ſtand at the door, 
and knock. Ifany man hear my voice, and open the door, 
1 will come in to him. Here is nothing of concurrence, nor 
of any thing equivalent to it, nor mention at all of the Will or 
Purpoſe , but of the calling, or woice by the Miniſter, Aud 
4s God giveth to the Miniſter a Power of perſwading ; ſo he 
giveth alſo many times a concurrence of the Auditor with the 
Miniſter in being perſwaded, Here is therefore ſomewhat 
equivalent to a concurrence With the Miniſter, that is, of man 
with man. but nothing of the concurrence of man, whoſe Will 
Godframeth as he pleaſeth, )with God that frameth it. And 
I wonder how any man can conceive, when God giveth a man 
4 Will to do any thing whatſoever , how that Will when it i 
not , can concurre with Gods Will to make it ſelfe be, The 
next thing he excepteth againſt is this, that T hold, 

h That prayer is notacauſe, nora means of Gods bleC[. 
ſing. but onely a ſignification that we expect it from him. 

Firſt inſtead of my words a ſignification that we expect no- 


thing 
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thing but from him, he hath put a ſignification that we ex- 
ect it from him. There is much difference between my words 
and his inthe ſenſe and meaning, for in the one there is honony 
aſerihed t6 God, and humility. m him that prayeth;but inthe o- 
ther preſumption in him that prayeth, and a detraction from 
the hinour of God. When I ſay Prayer is not a cauſe nor a 
meancs, I take cauſe and meanes in one and the ſame ſenſe, 
affrmiug that God is not moved by any thing that we de, but 
has alwaies one and the ſame eternal purpoſe, to do the ſame 
things that from eternity he hath forekyown ſhall be done; 
and me thinks there can be no doubt mads thereof. But the Bi- 
ſhop alledgeth 2 Cor.1.11, That St Paul was helped by their 
prayers, and that the gift was beſtowed upon them by their 
means, and fames 5. 16. The effectual and fervent prayer of 
4 righteous man availeth much. Ix wh ch places the words 
meanes, effectual, availeth, do not ſigniſie any cauſation ; for 
uo man nor creature living can work any eſfect upon God, in 
Whom there i nothing, that bath not been in him eternally 
heretofore, nor that ſhall not be in him eternally hereafter ; 
but do ſigniſie the order in which God hath placed mens pray- 
ers, JC ba own bleſſings.” And not much after the Biſhop 
himſelf ſaith, Prayer works not upon God, but us. There- 
fore it i no cauſe of Gods Will, in giving ns bus bleſſings , 
but is properly a ſigne , not a procuration of his favour. The 
next thing he replieth to ts, that I make prayer to be a kind of 
thanksgiving , to Which he replies, He might even as wel tell 
me that when a Beggar craves an Alms , and when he gives; 
chanks for it, it is all one. Why ſo? Does not a Beggar 
move a man by his prayer , and ſometime worketh in him a 
compaſſion not without pain, and as the Script ure calls it, a 
yerning of the Bowels, which is not ſo in God when we pray to 
him. Our prayer to God is a duty; it is not ſo to man. There- 
fore though our prayers to man be aiftinguiſhed from our 
thanks, it is not nece(ſary it ſhould be ſo in our prayers and 
thanks to God eAlmighty. 
To the reſt of his Reply in this Number 15. there needs ng 
further Anſwer. 
| Y 2 7. De. 
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7 2 D 1 a T JPY 
Fa the order, beauty, and perfection of the world 
doth require, that in the Univerſe ſhould be Agents of all 
ſorts , ſome neceſſary, ſome free , ſome contingent. He 
that ſhall make either all things neceſſary, guided by deſtiny ; 
or all things free, governed by election; or all things con- 
2 happening by chance , doth overthrow the beauty 

and the perfeRion of the world. | 
0 T. H. | 

T H E fourth Argument from Reaſon is this. The Order, 
Beauty and Perfection of the World, requireth, that in 
the Univerſe, ſhould be Agents of all ſorts , ſome niceſſary, 
ſome free, ſome contingent. He that ſball make all things ne- 
ne (ſary, or all things free, or all things contingent , oth - 

verthrow the beauty and pefection of the World. F 
In which Argument I obſerve, firſt, a contradiction. For 
ſeeing he that maketh any thing in that he maketh it, he ma- 
keth it to be ncce(ſary, it followeth, that he that maketh all 
things, maketh all things neceſſary tobe. As if a workmas 
make 4 garment, the garment muſt neceſſarily be. So if God 
make every thing, every thing muſt neceſſarily be, Perhaps 
the beauty of e 1 requireth ( though we know it not) 
that ſome Agents, ſhould work without deliberation , which 
he calls neceſſary «Agents. Andſcane Agents with delibera- 
tion, and thoſe, b * be and I call free Agents, And that 
ſome Agents ſnould work, aud we not know how ; And thoſe 
effeſts we both call contingent ; But this hinders not, but 
that be that electeth may have his election neceſſarily deter- 
mined to one by former cauſes ; And that which is contingent, 
and imputed to Fortune, be nevertheleſs neceſſary , de- 
pend on precedent neceſſary cauſes. For by contingent, men 
do not mean that which hath no cauſe, but which hath not for 


| Cauſe any thing which We perceive, As for Example ; when 


a T ravailer meets with a ſhower , the jonruey bad a cauſe ,and 
the rain had a cauſe ſufficient enongh to produce it þ but be- 
cauſe the journey cauſed not the rain, nor the rain the journ*]» 
we ſay, they were contingent one to another. And thus yen 
ſee , thongh there be three ſorts of events, Neceſſary , Con" 

tingent» 
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tingent , and Free , yet they may be all neceſſary , without 
the deftruilion of the beauty or perfection ef the Univers. 


„. 

T HE firſt thing he * 4 in mine Argument is con- 
1 tradiction, as he calls it, but in truth it is but a d- 
ception ofthe ſight. As one candle ſometimes ſeems to be 
two, or a rod in the water ſhewes to be two rods, Qxic- 
quid recipitur, recipitur ad midum recipientis. But what is 
this contradiction? Becauſe | ſay, he who maketh all things, 
dath not make them neceſſary. What ] a contradiction, and 
but one propoſition ? I hat were ſtrange. I ſay, God hath 
not made all Agents neceſſary ; he ſaith, God hath made 
all Agents neceſſary, Here is a contradiction indeed, but 
it is between him and me, not between me and my ſelf But 
yet though it be not a formal contradiction, yet perhaps it 
may imply a contradiction in adjecto. Wherefore to clear 
the matter, and diſpel! the miſt which he hath raiſed ; It 
is true, that every thing when it is made; it is neceſſary that 
it be made ſo as it is, that is, by a neceſſity of infallibility, 
or ſuppoſition, ſuppoſing, that it be ſo made, but this is 
not that abſolute, antecedent neceſſity, whereof the que- 
ſtion is between him and me. As to uſe his own inſtance ; 
Before the Garment be made, the Tailor is free to make 
it, either of the Italian, Spaniſh, or French faſhion indiffe- 
rently : Bur after it is made, it is neceſſary that it be of 
that faſhion whereof he hath made it, that is by a neceſſity 
of ſuppoſition, But this deth neither hinder the cauſe from 
being a free cauſe, nor the effect from being a free effect, 
but the one did produce freely, and the other was freely 

produced: So the contradiction is vaniſhed, | 
In the ſecond part of his anſwer 2 he grants, that there 
are ſome free Agents, and ſome contingent Agents, and 
that perhaps the beauty of the World doth require it, but 
like a ſhrewd Cow, which after ſhe hath given her milk, caſts 
it down with her foot, in the concluſion he tells us, that ne- 
vertheleſs they are all neceſſary.This part of his anſwer is a 
meer Logomachy,(as a great partof the controverſies in the 
world are) or a contention about words. What is the mean- 


Z ing. 
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ing of neceſſary, and free, and contingent actions. I have 
ſhewed betore what free and neceſſary do properly ſigni- 
fie; but he miſrecites it. He ſaith, I make all Agents which 
want deliberation to be neceſlary , but I acknowledge that 
many of them are contingent. b Neither do J approve his 
definition of contingents, though he ſay I concurre with 
him, that they are ſ#ch Agents as Work we know not how, 
For according to this deſcription many neceſſary actions 
ſhould be contingent, and many contingent actions ſhould 
be neceſſary. The Loadſtone draweth Iron, the Jet chaff, 
we know not how, and yet the effect is neceſſary , and ſo it 
is in all Sympathies and Antipathies or occult qualities. 
Again, a man walking in the ſtreets, a Tile falls down 
from an houſe, and breaks his head. We know all the 
cauſes, we know how this came to paſs. The man walked 
that way, the pin failed, the Tile fell juſt when he was un- 
der it; And yet this is a contingent effect. The man might 
not have walked that way, and then the Tile had not fal- 
len upon him. Neither yet do I nnderſtand here in this 
place by contingents, ſuch events as happen beſide the 
ſcope, or intention of the Agents; as hen a man digging 
to make a grave, finds a Treaſure, though the word be 
ſometimes ſortaken. But by contingents, Iunderſtand all 
things which may be done, and may not be done, may hap- 
pen or may not happen, by reaſon ofthe indetermination, 
or accidental concurrence of the cauſes. And thoſe ſame 
things which are abſolutely Incontingent are yet Hypo- 
thetically neceſſary. As ſuppoſing the paſſenger did walk 
juſt that way, juſt at that time, and that the pin did faile 
jaſt then, and the Tile fall, it was neceſſary that it ſhould 
fall upon the Paſſengers head. The ſame defence will keep 
out his ſhower of rain. But we ſhall meet with his ſhower 
of rain again, Number 34. Whither I referre the further 
explication of this point. 
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Animadverſions upon the Biſhops Reply 


Number, XVI. 
N this Number he would prove that thre muſt be Free A- 
gents, and Contingent Agents, as well as Neceſſary Agents, 
from the Order, Beauty, and Perfetlion of the World. 1 that 
thought that the Order, Beauty, and Perſection of the World re- 
quired that which was in the world”, and not that which the 
Biſhop had need of for his Argument, could ſee no force of con- 
ſequence to inferre that which he calls Free and ¶ ontingent. 
That which is in the World is the Order, Beauty, and Perfecti- 
on which Ged hath given the World ; and yet there are no A. 
ents in the World, but ſuch as work a ſcen Neceſſity, or an un- 
To Neceſſity ; and when they work an nuſeen Neceſſity in crea- 
tures inanimate , then are thoſe creatures ſaid to be wrought 
upon Contingentiy, and to Work Contingently. And When the 
Neceſſity unſeen is of the actions of men, then it is commonly 
called Free, and might be ſo in other living creatures; for Free 
and Vil; ntary are the ſa me thing. But the Biſhop in his Re- 
ply bath inſiſted miſt upon this, that I make it a contradiction to 
ſay that Ne that maketh a thing, doth not make it neceſſary, 
and wonders how a Contradiftion can be in ene Propoſition , 
and yet within two or three lines after found it might be; and 
therefore to clear the matter he ſayes that ſuch Neceſſity is not 
Antecedenr, bat a Neceſſity of Suppoſition; which never- 
theleſs is the ſame kind of Neceſſity which he attributeth to the 
burning of the fire, where there is a neceſſity that the thing 
thrown into it. ſhall be burned , though yet it be but burning , or 
but departing frem the hand that throwes it in; and therefore 
the Neceſſity is Antecedent. The like is in making a Garment; 
the Neceſſity begins from the firſt moticn towaras it, which us 
from Eternity, though the Taylor andthe Biſhop are equally 
unſenſible of it." If they ſaw the whole order and conjunttion of 
Cauſes, they would ſay it were as Neceſſary as any thing elſe 
can poſſibly be; and therefore Cod that ſees that order and con- 
jantton hnowes it is neceſſary. 
The reſt of his Reply is to argue a contr adiltion in me; for 
he ſayes. 
I grant that there are ſome Free Agents, and ſome Con- 
Z 2 tingent 
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tingent Agents, and that 9 beauty of the World 
doth require it, but like a ſhrewd Cow, which after ſhe 
hath given her milk caſts it down with her foot, in the con- 
cluſion I tell him that nevertheleſs they are all neceſſary. 

It is true, that I ſay ſome are Free Agents, and ſome Con- 
tingent ; nevertheleſs they may be all neceſſary For accord- 
ing to the ſignifications of the words Neceſſary, Free, and Con- 
tingent , the diſtinction is no more but this; of Neceſſary A- 
gents, ſome are Neceſſary, and ſame are Agents; and of A- 
gents, ſome are living creatures, and ſome are inanimate; which 
words are improper hut the meaning of them is this; men call ne- 
ceſſary Agents ſuch as they kuow to be neceſſary, and contingent 
Agents ſoc inanimate things as they know not whether they 
work neceſſarily or na, aud by free Agents, men whom they know 
not whether they 1 or no. All which confuſpon a- 
riſeth from that preſumptuous men take for granted, that that 
is not whith they know not. 

b Neither do I approve his definition of Contingents , 
that they are ſuch Agents as work we know not how. 

The reaſon is becauſe it would follow that many neceſſary A- 
tions ſhould be contingent, and many contingent Actions ne- 
ceſſary. But that which followeth from it really is no more but 
this: That many ntceſſary Actions would be ſuch as we know 
not to be neceſſary , and many Actions which we know not to bs 
neceſſary, may yet be neceſſary, which is a truth. But the Bi- 
ſhop deſineth (ontingents thus, All things which may be done 
and may not be done, may happen, or may not happen by 
reaſon of the Indeterminartion, or accidental concurrence of 
the Cauſes. By which di finition Contingent 1s nothing, or it is 
the [ame that 1 ſay it is, For, there is nothing can be done and 
not be done, nothing can happen and not happen by reaſon of the 
Indeter mination or accidental concurrence of the canſes. It may 
be done or wt done for ought he knywes , and happen or not hap- 

en for any determination he perceaveth ; and that is my defi- 
nition. But that the indetermination can make it happen er no: 
happen , is abſurd ; for inditermination makethit equal to 
happen or not to happen; and therefore both; which i à con- 
tradiction. Therefore indetermination doth nathing, and what - 
ſor ver cauſes do, is neceſſary, 
| | 7. D. 
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Iftly take away liberty and you take away the very nature ; 
F of — and the formal reaſon of ſin. If the hand of the 5 b. 


Painter were the law of painting, or the hand of the Writer 
the law of writing, whatſoever the one did write, or the other 
paint, muſt infallibly be good, Seeing therefore, that the firſt 
cauſe is the rule and Law of goodneſs, if it do neceſſitate the 
will, or the perſon to evil, eicher by it ſelf immediatly or me- 
diatly by neceſſary flux of ſecond cauſes, it will no longer be 
evill. The eſſence of ſin conſiſts in this, that one commit that 
which he might avoid. Tf there be no liberty ro produce fin, 
there is no ſuch thing as ſin the world- Therefore it appears, 
both from Scripture and Reaſon, that there is true Liberty. 


T. H. 

O the fift Argument from reaſon, which is, that if liberty 

be taken away, the nature and formall reaſon of ſin is taken 
away I anſwer, by d:nying the conſequence. The nature of ſin 
conſi eth in this, that the action done proceed from ou will, and be 
againſt the Law. A Fudge in judging whether it be fin or not, 
which is done againſt the Lam, I oks at no higher canſe o the acti- 
on then the will of the deer. Now when I (ay the action was neceſ= 
ſary, I do not ſay it Was done againſt the will o; the deer but with 
his will, and ſo neceſſarily , becauſe mans will, that is, every act 
of the will, and purpoſe of man had a ſufficient ad therefore a ne- 
ceſſary cauſe, and conſequently very voluntary 4 tion was neceſ- 
ſitated. An action therefore may be voluntary and a ſin and ne- 


Arg. 5. 


vertheleſs be neceſſary. And becanje God may afflift by right 


derived from his 0 mnip:tency, though ſin were not. And whe ex- 
ample of puniſhnient on voluntary ſinners , is the cauſe that pro- 
duceth 7 uſtice, and maketh in leſs frequent; for God to puniſh 


ſuch ſinners, as 1 have ſhelved before, 1s no injuſtice. And thus 


Jen have my anſwer to his objettions , both out of Scripture and 
Reaſon. 
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ED. 
Cu ta fimnlave cupre ſum. qnid bee p It was ſhrewd conn- 
ſail which Alcibiades gave to Themiſtocles, when be was 
buſy about his accounts to the State, that he ſhould rather 
fiudy how to make no accounts. So it ſeems T. H. thinks it a 
more compendious way to baulk an argument, then to ſatis- 
fie it. And if he can produce a Rowland againſt an Ol ver, if 
he can urge a reaſon againſt a reaſon, he thinks he hath quitted 
himſelf fairely. But it will not ſerve his turn And that he may 
not complain of miſunderſtanding it, as thoſe who have a po- 
litick deafneſs, to hear nothing but what liketh them, I will 
firſt reduce mine argument into form,and then weigh what he 
ſaith in anſwer, or rather in oppoſition to it. (4) That opi- 
nion which takes away the formall reaſon of ſin, and by conſe - 
quence, fin it ſelf, is not to be app-ooved ; this is cleer, be- 
cauſe both Reaſon and Religion, Nature, and Scripture do 
proove, and the whole world confeſſeth, that there is ſin. But 
this opinion of the neceſſity of all things, by reaſon of a con- 
flux of ſecond cauſes, ordered and determined by the firſt 
cauſe, doth take away the very formal reaſon of ſin. This is 
prooved thus. That which makes fin it felf ra be good, and 
juſt, and lawfull, takes away the formall cauſe, and deſtroyes 
the eſſence of ſin; for if ſin be good, and juſt, and lawfull, it 
is no more evill, it is no ſin, no anomy. But this opinion of 
the neceſſity of all things, makes ſin to be very good and juſt, 
and lawful; for nothing can flow eſſentially by way of Phy- 
ſicall determination from the firſt cauſe, which-is the Law and 
Rule of Goodneſs and Juſtice, but that which is good, and juſt, 
and lawfull ; but this opinion makes fin to proceed eſſentially 
by way of Phyſicall determination from the firſt cauſe , as ap- 
pears in T. H. his whole diſcourſe. Neither is it material at 
all whether it proceed immediatly from the fiſt cauſe , or me- 
diately, ſo as it be by a neceſſary flux of ſecond and determi- 
nate cauſes which produce it inevitably. To theſe prooſs hee 
anſwers nothing, but onely by denying the firſt conſequence, 
as he calls it, and then ſings over his old ſong, That the nature 
of ſin conſiſteth in this, that the action proceede from our will, and 
© he 
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be againſs the Lav, which in our ſenſe is moſt true, if he under- 
ſtand a jaſt Law, and a free rationall will. () But ſuppoſing 
(as he doth } that the Law injoins things impoſſible in theme 
ſelves to be done, then it is an unjuſt and Tyrannical Law, and 
the tranſgreſſion of it is no ſin, not to do that which never was 
in our power todo. And ſuppoling likewiſe ( as be doth) that 
the will is inevitably determined by ſpecial influence from the 
firſt cauſe then it is not mans will, but Gods Will, and flows 
eſſentially trom the Law of Goodneſs. 
(c) That which he addes of a Judge is altogether imperti- 
nent, as to his defence. Neither is a Civil Judge the proper 
Judge, nor the Law of the Land the proper Rule of Sin. But 
ic makes ſtrongly againſt him; for the Judge goes upon a good 
ground, and even this which he confeſſeth, that the 74d? 
hoks as ma hig er caſe, then the wil of the doer, prooves , that 
the will of the doer did determine it ſelf freely, and that the 
malefactor had liberty to have kept the Law, if he would: 
Cercainly, a Judge ought to look at all material circumſtances, 
and much more at all eſſential cauſes, Whether every ſuffict- 
ent cauſe be a neceſſary cauſe. will come to be examined more 
properly, Numb. 3 1. For the preſent, it ſhall ſuffice to ſay, 
that liberty flows from the ſufficiency, and contingency from 
the d ebility of the cauſe. (4) Nature Never intends the ge- 
ner ation of a monſter. If all the cauſes concur ſufficiently 5 
a perfect creature is produced, but by reaſon of the inſufficien- 
cy, or debility, or contingent aberration of ſome of the cauſes, 
ſometimes a Monſter is produced. Yer the cauſes of a Monſter 
were ſufficient for the production of that which was produ- 
ced, that is 2 Monſter, otherwiſe a Montter had not been pro- 
duced. What ts it then? A Monſter is not produced by ver- 
tue of that order which is ſet in Nature, but by the contin- 
gent aberration of ſome of the natural cauſes in their concur 
reace. . The order ſet in Nature, is, that every like ſhould be- 
get its like. But ſuppoſing the concurrence of the cauſes to be 
ſuch as it is, in the generation of a Morfter , the generation of 
a Montter is neceſfary ; as all the events in the world are when 
they are, that is by an hypotherical neceſlity. (e) Then be 
betakes himſelf to his old help, that _ may.punifh by right 
Te a 2 0 
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of omni potence though tC were no ſin, The queſtion is 
not now what God may do, but what God will do, according 
to that Covenant which he hath made with man , Fac hoc &- 
vives , Do this and thou ſhalr live. Neither dochiGod puniſh 
any man contrary to this Covenant, Foſea. 13. 9.0 1ſracl, 
thy deſtraction is from thy ſelf , but in me i thy help He that 
wills not the death of a Sinner, doth much leſs will the death 
of an innocent Creature. By death or deſtruction in this diſs 
courſe, the onely ſeparation of Soul and Body is not intended, 
which is a debt of nature, and which God, as Lord of Life and 
Death, may juſtly do, and make it not a puniſhment , but a 
bleſſing to the party; but we underſtand the ſubjecting of the 
Creature to eternal torments. Laſtly , he tells ofthat benefic 
which redounds to others from Exemplary Juſtice , which is 
moſt true, but not according to his own grounds, for neither 
is it Juſtice to puniſh a man for doing that which it was impoſ- 
_ ſible always for him not to do; Neither is it lawfull to pnniſh 
an innocent perſon,that good may come of it ; And if his opi- 
nion of abſolute neceſſity of all things were true, the deſtinies 
of men could not be altered, either by examples or fear of pu- 
niſhment. | : 


Animadverſions upon the Reply. 
Numb. X VII. 


W Here as he had is his firſt diſcourſe made this conſequence, 
If you take away Li , you take away the very na- 
ture of evil, and the formal reaſon of fin. I denied that con- 
ſequence. It is true, he who taketh away the Liberty of ms ac- 
cordixg to the will, taketh away the nature of ſin; but he that de- 
nieth the Liberty to Will, does not ſo. But he ſuppoſing 1 under- 
ſtood him not, will needs reduce his argument into form, inthis 
manner. | : 
(a) That opinion which takes away the formal reaſon of 

fin, and by conſequence , Sin It ſelf, is not to be approved. 

This it — But the opinion of neceſſity doth this. ] 


This 1 deny, He proves it thus, 


This 
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This opinion makes fin to proceed eſſentially , by way of 
Phyſicall determination from the firſt cauſe. But whatſoever 
proceedes eſſentially by way of Phyſical determination from 
the firſt cauſe, is Good, and Juſt ; and Lawfull. Therefore 
this opinion of neceſtity maketh ſin to be very Good, Juſt, and 
Lawfull. He might as well have concluded wharſoever man hath 
been made by God. is a good, and jnſt man. He obſerveth not 
that fin is not a thing really made. Thoſe things which at firſt 
were actions Were not thin int, though attions of the ſame na- 
ture with thoſe, which were K ſins ; nor was then the will 
to any thing a ſin, though it were a will to the ſame thing, which 
in \s.ling now we ſhould fin. eAttions became ſins , * firſt, 
when the commande ment came: for as St. Paul ſaith, Without 
the Law ſin is dead; and fin being but à tranſgreſſion of the 
Law, chere can be no action made fin but by the Law. There 
fore this opinion though it derive actions eſſentially from Cod, it 
derives not ſins eſſentially from him, but relatively, and by the 
(ommandement, And conſequently the opinion of neceſſity , ta- 
keth not away the nature of ſin, but neceſſitateth that action 
which the Law hath made fin. And wheres I ſaid the nature of 
ſin conſiſteth in this, that it is an action proceeding from our 
will and againſt the Law, he alloweth it for true; and there- 
fore he — allow alſo, that the formal reaſon of ſin lieth not in 
the Liberty or neceſſity of willing , but in the will it ſelf (neceſſa* 
15, or unneceſſary) in relation to the Law. And whereas he li- 
mite this truth which he allowed, to this, that the Law be juſt, 
and the will a Free rational Will, it ſerves to no purpoſe ; for I 
have ſhown before, that no Law can be unjuſt. And it ſeemeth 
to me, that a rationall Will, if it be not meant of a Will after de- 
liberation, Whether he that deliberateth reaſoneth aright or not, 
ſgnifieth nothing. A rational man is rightly ſaid, but a rational 
Will in orher ſenſe, then I have mentioned, is inſignificant. 

( 5 ) [| Bur ſuppoſing (as he doth) that the Law injoynes 
things impoſſible in themſelves to be done, then it is an un- 
juſt and Tyrannical Law, and the tranſgreſſion of it no ſin, 
&c. And ſuppoſing likewiſe ( as he doth) that the Will is ine- 
vitably determined , by ſpecial influence from the firſt cauſe, 
then it is not mans Will, but _ Will.] He miſtakes * in 
| a 3 this. 
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this. For 1 ſay mit the Law . things impoſſible in them. 
ſelves , for ſo I ſhowld ſay it injoyned contradictorien. Bat 1 ſay 
the Law ſametimes ( the Law-makers not knowing the ſreret uc · 
ceſſiries of things to come ] mjoynes things made imp-ſſible by ſe+ 
eret and extrinjicall cauſes from all eternity. From this h s error 
he infers , that the Laws muſt be unjuſt and I yraunical, and 
the tranſgreſſion of them no ſin. But he who holds that Laws can 
be unjuſt and Tyrannical, will eaſily find pretence enough under 
any Government in rbe World to deny obedience to the Laws, un- 
ele they be ſuch as he himſelf maketh , or adviſeth to be made. 
He ſays alſo, that I ſuppoſe the will is inevitably determined by 

cial influence fram the firſt cauſe. It i true, ſaving that ſen- 
eleſſe word Influence, which I never nſed. But hi conſequence, 
then it is not mans Will, but Gods will, is not true; for it may 
be the Will both aj the one and of the at her, and yet not by con- 
Currente, as in à league, but by ſubjection of th: Will of man, to 

the will of Cod. f 

(c) L That which he adds of a Judge is altogether imperti- 
nent, as to his defence: Neither is a Civil Judge the proper 
Judge, nor the Law of the Land a proper Rule of fin.] 4 
Judge is te judge of uoluntary crimes. H. has us commiſſion to 
look inte the ſecret cauſes that. make it vol. utary. As be- 
cauſe t e Bib p hd ſaid, the Law cauno: juſt ly puniſh à crime 
that proce 'deth fron u ceſſity, it Was n. impertinent an wer te 
ſꝙ. the Judge lookes at no higher cauſe then the Will of the 
Doer. Au even this, as h ſayetb, is enongh to prooue, that 
the Will of the Doer did determine it ſelt freely, and that the 
Malefact or had liberty to have kept the Law it be would To 
which I anſwer, that it proues indecd, that the Malt factor had 
Liberty te bane kept tie Law ii h would; but it proveth not, 
that he bad the Liberty to have a Will ta keep the Law. Nov 
deth it prove that the Will of the Dauer dd de termine it Jef 
freely; jor. nothiog eau prove nan- ſence. But here you ſet what 
the Bihap mſanth in this Whale Reply , namely, to pr ve, that 
a man hath 4 ibarty to de if be will, which I deny nat; aud thinks 
when he hath dum that , he hath prived 4 man hath Liberty to 
ll, which bt cle whe Wills de torminiug of it [cf freely. And 
whereas he ad, a Judge ought co look ar all eſſential Su 
/ 
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It is anſwer tnowgh ro ſay, he is bound to look. at no more rhen hee 
thinks he can ſee. | 
(4) L Nature never intends che generation of a Monſter: 
If all the cauſes concur ſufficiently , a perfect creature is pro- 
duced, but by reaſon of the inſufficiency or debility, or con- 
tingent aberration of ſome of the cauſes, ſometimes a Mon- 
ſter is produced ] He had mo ſoon Y [aid this, but finding tis er- 
ror, he retracteth it, and confeſſeth that the cauſes of a Monſter 
were ſufficient for the production of that which was produced, 
that is, of a Monſter ; otherwife a Monfter had not been pro- 
duced. hich is all that 1 intended by ſufficiency of the cauſe. 
But whether every ſuf cient cauſe be a neceſſary canſe or mi, he 
meaneth to examine in Numb. 3 1. In the meane time, he ſaith 
onely, that Liberty flows from the ſufficiency, and contingency 
from the debility of che eanfe ; and leaves out necefſiry, as if 
it came from neither. I mnſt note alſo, thar where he ſays, Na- 
ture never intends the generation of a Monſter, I underſtand 
not whether by nature, he meane the «Anthor of Nature, (in 
which meaning it derogates from God ) or nature it ſelf, as rhe 
Univer/al work, o/ God, and then it is abſurd; for the ani- 
verſe as one aggregate of things natural, hath no intention” His 
Dottrin: rhat follyworh, concerning the generarion Mon- 
fterr, is not worth conſideration ; therefore I leave it wholy 10 
the Fudge ment of the Reader. 

(e) Then he berakes himſelf to his ofd help, that God 
may puniſh by right of omnpotence ,:thongh there were no 
ſin, The queſtion is not now, wat God may do, but what 
God will do, according to that Covenant which he hath made 
with Man, Fac hoc & vives, Do this, and thou fhalrt live. 
Tis plaine ( to let paſſe that be puts Puniſhment where I put Af- 
flition , making a true ſentence falſe) that if a man do t it he 
ſhall live, and he may do this if he will. In this the Bil op 
and I diſagree not. This therefore is not the queſtion; but whe» 
ther the will to ds this, or nor to de this , be in a mans own Elec» 
tion. Whereas he adds He that wills not the death ofa ſinner, 
doth much leſſe Will the death of an innocent creature. He 
had forgot for a while , that both good and evil nem are b the 


Will of God'all mortall ; bur preſently correct himſelf, Aa. 
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he means by Death, Eternal torments, that is to ſay, eternal 
life, but in torments. To which I have anſwered cnce before in 
thi: Boo, and ſpokęen much more amply in another Boch , to 
which the Biſhod hath inclination Fo make an anſwer , as appea- 
reth by his Epiſtle to the Reader. That which followeth 10 the 
end of this number, hath been urged ani an wered alrcady 
divers times; I therefore paſſe it over, 


* 


* » v3 4 D. 

; B UT the Patrons of Ws being driven out of the 
plain field wich reaſon, have certain retreats or diſtincti- 

ons, which they flye unto for refuge. Firſt , they diſtinguiſh 

between Stoical neceſſity and Chriſtian neceſſity, between 

which they make a threefold diflerence. 

Firſt, ſay they, the Stoicks did ſubject Ppiter to deſtiny, but 
but we ſubject deſtiny to God ; I anſwer, that the Stoical and 
Chriſtian deſtiny are one, and the ſame, fatum quaſs fatum 
7ovis. Hear Seneca, Deſtim is the neceſſity of all things , and 
ations, depending upon the diſpoſition of fupiter, &c. I add, 
that the Stoicks left a greater liberty to 7pirer over deſtiny, 
than theſe Stoicall Chriftians do to God over his decrees , ei- 
ther for the beginnings of things as Euripides, or ſor the pro- 
greſs of them as Chryſinpus, or at leaſt ofthe circumſtances of 
time and place, as all of chem generally, So Virgil, Sed tra- 
bere & moras ducere, &c. So Oris in Apuleins , promiſeth 
him to prolong his life Vlrra fato conſtituta tempora , beyond 
the times ſet down by the deſtinies. 

Next, they ſay,that the Stoicks did hold an eternall flux and 
neceſſary connexion of cauſes , but they believe that God 
doth act, preter & contra naturam , beſi des and againſt na- 
ture. I anſwer, that it is not much material, whether they at- 
tribute neceſſity to God, or to the Starrs, or to a connexion 
of cauſes, ſo as they eſtabliſh neceſſity. The former reaſons 
do not only condemn the ground or foundation of neceſſity, 
but much more neceſſity it ſelf upon what ground ſoever. Ei- 
ther they muſt run into this abſurdity , that the effect is de- 
termined, the cauſe remaining undetermined, or els hold 
ſuch a neceſſary connexion of cauſes, as the Stoicks did. 1 
LE | f Ys 
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Laſtly, they ſay, the Stoicks did take away liberty and con- 
tingence, but they admit ir 3 Tanſwer , what liberty or con- 
tingence was it they admit, bur a titular liberty, and an empty 
ſhadow of contingence, who do profeſs ſtifly , that all acti- 
ons and events which either are or (hall be, cannot but be, nor 
can be otherwiſe, after any other manner, in any other Place, 
Time, Number, Order, Meaſure, nor to any other end than 
they are, and that in reſpect of God, determining them to 
one; what a poor ridiculous liberty, or contingence is this? 
Secondly, they diſtinguiſh between the firſt cauſe, and the 
ſecond cauſes; they ſay, that in reſpect of the ſecond cauſes 
many things are free, but in reſpect of the firſt cauſe, all things 
are neceſſary. This anſwer may be taken away two wayes. 
Firſt, fo contraries ſhall be true together; The ſame thing 
at the ſame time ſhall be determined co one , and not deter- 
mined to one; the fame cling at the ſame time mult neceſſa- 
rily be, and yet may not be. Perhaps they will ſay, not in 
the ſane reſpect. But chat which ſtrikes at the root of this 
queſtion is this, If all the cauſes were onely collateral , this 


exception might have ſome colour, but where all the cauſes. 


being j 
make 


ceſſary, it determines the reſt. and wichout doubt, makes the 
effect neceſlary ; Neceſſity or Liberty is not to be eſteemed 
from one cauſe, but from all the cauſes joyned together. If 
one link in a chain be faſt, it faſtens all the reſt 

Secondly, I would have them tell me whether the ſecond 
cauſes be predetermined by the firſt cauſe or not ; If it be de- 
termined, then the effect is neceſſary, even in reſpect of the ſe- 
cond cauſes; If the ſecond cauſe be not determined, how is 
the effect determined, the ſecond cauſe remaining undetermi- 
ned? Nothing can give that to another which it hath not it 
ſelf. But ſay they, nevertheleſs the power or faculty remai · 
neth free. True, but not in order to the act, if it be once de- 
termined. It is free, in ſenſu diviſo, but not in ſenſu compoſito, 
when a man holds a bird faſt in his hand, is ſhe therefore free 
to flie where ſhe will, becauſe ſhe hath wrings ? Or a man 
impri- 


ng joined together, and ſubordinate oae to another, do- 
1 one totall cauſe, if any one cauſe ( much more the 
firſt ) in the whole ſeries , or ſubordination of cauſes be ne - 


Hy 
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mpriſoned or fettered , is he therefore free to walk where he 
will, becauſe he hath feet and a loco-motive faculty? Judge 
without prejudice, what a miſerable ſubterfuge -is this , which 
many men confide ſo much ia, , . 5 


T. H: 


Certain diſtinctions which he ſuppoſing may be 
brough to his arguments are by him 
s | removed. 


Hf E ſaith, a man may perbaps anſmer, that the nec:ſſity of 

11 -in held b) him i not a Stoical neceſſity . but a Chri- 

ian neceſſity., Gr. bin this d ftinftion I have not ufed, nor in- 

deed have ever beard & fore. Nor do Ithinł any man could make 

Stoical ad Chriſtian two kinds of neceſſiti s , though they may 

be two kinds of doctrin. Nor have I drawn my anſm r to bis ar- 

gm nis from the authority of any Seft , but from the nature of 

the things themſelves. 1h 07 e 
But here I muſt tak? norice of certain words of his in this place, 

as making againſt his own Tenet, where ail the . ſaith be, 

being ju yned together, ard ſubordinate one to another, di make 

bur one tetall cauſe , If any one cauſe, much more the firſt, im 

the whole ſeries of ſubordination of cauſes be neceſſary , ir deter- 

mines the reſt, and without doubt maketh tle effett neceſſary. 

For that which I call the neceſſary cauſe of any effect, is the jey · 

ning together of all cau es ſubordinate to the firſt into one total 

cane. If any oe of thiſe, ſaith he, eſpeci uly the firſt, priduce ita 

effeft meceſſarily, then all ve reſt are d:ternin'd,, and the effect 

alſo neceſſary. Now, it is manifeſt , that the firſt cauſe is a ne- 

ceſſary cuuſe o, all th effect that are next, aud immt diat to it, 

and th::efure by hν own reaſon , ali ffefts are neceſſary. Nor us 

that diſtintlion of nec ry, in reſpect of the firſt cauſe , and 

nec ſſary in reſpect of ſecond cauſes mine; It dots ( at he well no- 

tet”) inply 4 contradiction. 5 
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PEcauſe,7 H. diſavowes theſe two diſtinctions, L have joy 


ned them together in one paragraph. He likes not the di- 
ſtinction of neceſſity or deſtiny, into Stoicall and Chriſtian, 
no more do I. We agree in the concluſion, but our motives 
are diverſe. My reaſon is, becauſe I acknowledg no ſuch ne- 
cellicy-, either as the one or as the other, and becauſe I con- 
ceive, that thoſe Chriſtian writers, who do juſtly deteſt the na- 
ked deſtiny of the Stoicks, as fearing to fall into choſe groſs 


abſurdities and pernicious conſequences which flow from 


thence, do yet privily (though perhaps unwittingly) under 
another form of expreltion, introduce ic again at the backdoor 


ante they had openly caſt it out at the foredoor : But T H. 


ruſneth boldly without diſtinctions (which he accounts but 
Jargon) and without foreſi ght, upon the groſſeſt deſtiny of all 
others, that is, that of the Stoicks, He confeſſeth, that 25% 
may be to kinds of doctrine. May be? Nav, they are without. 
all peradventure. And he bimſelf is the firit who beares the 
name of a Chriſtian that I have read, that hath raiſed this 
lleeping Ghoſt out of its grave, and ſet it out in its true co- 
jours. But yet he likes not the names of Stoicall and Chriſtian 
deſtiny ; I do not blame him, though he would not willingly 
be accounted + Stoick. To admit the thing, and quarrel about 
the name, is to make our ſelves ridiculous. Why might not I 
firſt call that kind of deſtiny , which is maintained by Chriſti- 
ans, Chriſtian deſtiny ? and that other maintained by Stoicks, 
Stoicall deſtiny 2 But I am not the inventer of the tearm. If 
be had been as caretull in reading other mens opinions, as he 


is confidentinſecting down his own, he might have found noc 


only the thing but the name it ſelf often uſed. But if the name 
of et ¶ hriſti num, do offend him, Let him call it with 
Lipſius, jatum vernm , who divides deſtiny into four kinds; 
1. Machemaricall or Aſtrological deſtiny, 2. Natural deſtiny, 
3. Stoical or violent deſtiny; aud. 4. true deſtiny;winch- he calls 
ordinarily agſtram, our. deſtiny ; chat is, of Chriſtians, and fa- 


tum pinm; that is godly deſtiny, and deines it juſt as T. HI. 


doth his deſtiny, co be a. ſeries or order of cauſes depending 
I b 2 upon 
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pon the divine Counſel, de conſt. I 1. cap. 17. 18. & 19. 
Though he be more cautelous than T. H. to decline thoſe 
rocks which ſome others have made ſhipwrack upon, Yet the 
Divines thoupht he came too neer them, as appears by his 
Ep.ſtleto the Reader, in a later Edition. And by that note 
in the margent oßchis twentieth Chapter, hatſoe ver I diſpute 
here, Iſubmit to the jud men of the wiſe, and being adnoni- 
bed, I will convert it. One may convince me of error, but not of 
ebſtinacy. So fearfull was he to overſhoot himſelf, and yer he 
maintained both true liberty, and true contingency. T. H. 
faith , he hath not ſucked bus anſwer mou any Set, And I ſay 
ſo much the worſe; It is better to be the diſciple of an old 
Sect than the ring: leader of a new. 

Concerning the other deſtinction of liberty, in reſpect of 
the firſt cauſe, and liberty in reſpect:of the ſecond cauſes, 
though he will not ſee that which it concerned him to anſwer, 
like thoſe old Lamia, which could put out their eyes when 
they liſt; As namely, that the faculty of willing when it is deter · 
mined in order to the act (which is all the freedom that he 
acknowledgeth) is but like the freedom of a bird, when ſhe is 
firſt in a mans hand, &c. Yet he hath eſpied another thing 
wherein] contradict my ſelf, becauſe I affirm, that if any one 
cauſe in the whole ſeries of cauſes , much more the. firſt cauſe, 
be neceſſary, it determineth the reſt. But, ſaich he, it is ma- 


nifeſt, that the fitſt cauſe is a neceſſary cauſe of all the effects 


a 


that are next, I am glad yet it is nor I who contradict my 
ſelf, but it is ſome of his mazi:eff-truths which l contradict. 
That the firſt cauſe is a neceſſary cauſe of all effecls, which 1 
fay, is a manifeſt falſnood. Thoſe things which God wills with- 
out bimſelf, he wills freely not neceſſarily... Whatſoever 
cauſe acts or works neceſſarily , doth act or work all that it 
can do, or all that is in irs power; But it is evident, that God 
doth not all things without himſelf, which he can do, or which 
he hath power to do. He could have raiſed up children unto 
Abraham ci the very ſtones , which were upon the banks ef 
2 „Lal. z. 8. but he did not. He could have ſent twelve 
eg:ons of Angels to the ſuccour of Chriſt, but he did not. 
Matth. 26. 53. God can make T. H. hvethe yeers of A- 
h thaſelaj, 
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thuſelab, but it 1 he ſhall do ſo, nor pro- 


bable that he will do ſo The productive power of God is in · 


finite, but the whole created world is finite. And thereſore 
God might ſtill produce more, if it pleaſed him. But. this it 
is, when men go on in a confuſed way, and will admit no di- 
ſtinctions. If T. H. had conſidered the difference between a 
neceſſary being, and a neceſſary cauſe, or between thoſe acti - 
ons of God, which are immanent within himſelf, and the tran- 
ſient works of God, which are extrinſecall without himſelf, 
he would never have propoſed ſuch an evident error, for a ma- 
nifeſt truth. Qui pauca conſderat, facile pronuntiat. 


Animadverſions upon the Reply 
Numb. XVIII. 
T HE Biſhop ſuppoſing Thad taken my opinion from the Au- 
tharity of the Stoick Philoſophers, not from my own Me- 
ditation , falleth into diſpnte againſt the Stoichs , whereof I might 
if1pleaſ*d take no notice but paſſe over to Namber 19. But that 
he may knowl have conſide red their dodtriut concerning Fate, 1 
think fit to ſay tlas much, that their error couſiſteth not in the 
opinion of Fate, but in faigning of 4 falſe God. When there» 
fore they ſay , Fatum eſt effatum Jovis, They ſay no more but 
that Fate is the word of Jupiter. If they had [ai it had been the 
Word of the true God, I ſhould not bave perceived any tin? in it 
to contradict; becanſe I hold as meſt Chriſtians do, that the 
Whole world was made, and 15 now Govern:d by the Word of God, 
which bringeth a neceſſity of all things and actions to depend npon 
the divine diſpoſuien. Nor do I ſee cauſe to find fault With that, 
(A he does) which is ſaid by Lipſius, that (a Fate is ſeries 
or order of cauſes depending upon the Divine counſel, though 
the Divines thought he came to near them ] (4. he thinks 1 
de now ) And the reaſon Why he was caute lous, Was becauſe be- 
ing a member of the Romiſh Church, he had little confidence in the 
jndgment , and lenity ef the Rowiſh Clergie ; and, not becauſe he 
thong ht he had over- ſhot himſelf. 
( 6) Concerning the other diſtinction of liberty in reſpect 
of the firſt cauſe, and liberty in reſpeR of the ar 
1580 thoug 
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though he will · not {ee that whicht ie concerned him to an- 
ſer, &c./as namely, that the faculty of willing” Kc. J 
Iven flat diftinBion be aledgerh , th ber Wine ; bur 
the Stoic T; and ther fore I had no reaſon to tal notice of it, for 
he diſputethj not ag ainſt me but others. 1nd whereas he ſays, it 
concirued me to ma that anſwer which he vath ſer down in the 
words following, I cannot conceiv: how it roncern:th me, (H. 
Joe ver it may do amc body elſe ) to ſ0-4* abſurdly.” e NOX 1 244 
-T ſaid that the firſt cauſe 5 a nec ſſary cauſe of all the eff dit 
that are next, andimm-diat- to it; which cas nor be doubted, 
and tho gb he deny it he does not di;proue it. For when he ſays, 
thole chiags which God wills vichout himſelf, he wills freely 
and nat neceſſarily. He ſ is raſply, aud untrulj. RAe, be- 
cauſe there is nothing wit hot God, who u Infinite, in whom are 
all things, and in whom we live, move, and have our being; 
and untruly b canſe whatſoever God forekyeWw ſrom eternity, he 
willed from et:rnity , and therefore neceſſarily. Bat againſt t his 
he argueth thus. Wnatſoever cauie acts, or works neceſſarily, 
doth work or act all that it can do, or all that is in its power; 
but it is evident that God doch not all chings ieh he can do, 
&c. In things inanima e, the action 14 al waits according to the 
ex ent of its power; not tal ing in the Po r of Willing becauſe 
they have it not. But in thoſe things that have Wil ,. the action i 
according to the w ole Power, i and al I. u true that God 
' doth not all things that he can do if he will, bt that he can Will, 
that which he hath not Willed from all eternity, I deny; unleſſe 
that he can not only Wil a change, but alſo change his wil wich 
all Divines ſay, is immutable; and then they muſt. ndeas le neceſ- 
ſary effects, that proceed from o l. And his Texrs, God could 
have railed up Children unto Abraham, &c. And ſent twelve 
Legions of Angels &c. make nothing againſt \rhe neceſſity of 
thoſe actions which ſrom the firſt cauſe proceed immediately: 
; D 04/04, 5% N 


Numb. I Hirdly, they diſtinguiſh between liberty from compulſion, 

19. and liberty from necellication- The Will; ſay they wis free 
from compulſion , but not free from neceſſitation. And this 
they fortifie wich two reaſons. Firſt, becauſe it is granted by 

all D. vines, that hypocheticab neceſſity, or neceſfiiy upon a 

WE ſup poſicion, 
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fy ion, — liberty : Secondly; becauſe God 
and the good Angels do good neceſſarily , and yet are more 
free than we. To the firſt reaſon I confeſs; that neceſſity ago 
a ſuppoſition may ſometimes conſiſt with true li , as when 
it ſignifies onely an infallible certitude of the u ndingin 
that which it knows to be, or that it ſhall be; But if the ſup- 
poſition be not in the Agents power, nor depend upon any 
thing that is in his power; If there be an exteriour antecedent 
cauſe which doth neceſſitate the effect, to call this free, is to 
be mad with reaſon. WS; 
To the ſecond reaſon, I confeſs that God and the good 
Ange's are more free than we are, that is, intenſiyely in the 
degree of freedom, but not extenſively. in the latitude of the 
object, according to a liberty of exerciſe, but not of ſpecifica- 
tion. A liberty of exerciſe, that is, to do or not to do, may 2 
conſiſt well with a neceſſity of ſpecification, or a determina- * 
tion to the doing of good. But a liberty of exerciſe, and a ne- 
ceſſity of exerciſe ; A liberty of ſpecification ; and a neceſſi- 
ty of ep are not compatible, nor can conſiſt toge- 
ther. He that is antecedently neceſſitated to do evil, is not 
free to do good. So this inſtance is nothing at all to the pur - 
n 


\ 


EPS T. H. 4 2 
BUT e of free, into free from compulſiin, and free 
from neceſſiration, I acknowledg ;' for to be free from compulſi- 
on, 18 to do a thing ſo, as terrour be net the cauſe of his will to do 
it; for à man is then onely ſaid to be compelled , when fear makes 
him willing o it, as when a man willingly throws his goods into 
the Sea to ſave himſelf , or ſubmits to his enemy ſor ſear of being 
killed. Thu all men that do any thing ſrum love, or revenge, or 
luſt are free from c:mpulſion , and yet their ations may be as ne- 
ceſſary as thoſe which are done upon compulſion ; for ſometimes o- 
ther paſſions work as forcibly as fear; But free from neceſſitation 
1 [ay nothing can be; And tis that which he underteoł te diſ- 
proove. T his diſtinction, he ſayes , uſeth to be fortifi:d by two rea- 
ſons. Bat they are not mine. The firſt, he ſazes is, That it is gran- 
ted by all Divines, that an hypothetical neceſſity, or neceſſity npon 


ſuppoſition 


\ 


..- ſuppoſtion, may ſtaud with — That you may unden and 
this, I will give you an example of in porbeticall neerſſuy. If 1 
ſhalt live, I ſball eat, this is an bypotheticall neceſſiiy Hdeed 
it is a neceſſary propoſition, that is to ſay, it is neceſſary that ther 
propoſition ſhould be true, wbenſor der uttered, but tis not the neceſ- 
ſity of the thing, nov is it therefore neceſſary , that the 3 
live, or that the man ſhall eat. I do not uſi to fortifi: my diſtiutti · 
ons withſuch reaſons, Let him comfute them as he will, it con- 
rents me. But I would bave your 1 ordſhip take mtice hereby, 
| how an eaſy and plain thing, but withal falſe , may be with the 
grave aſage of ſuch wordt, as hypothetical! neceſſity ; and neceſ- 
ſity upon Tuppefrie aud ſuch like tearms of Schoolmen , obſcu A 
and made to ſeems profound learning. | 
Tube ſecond reaſon that may jury I the diſtinctiom of free, from 
compulſion, and free from n-ceſſitation, be ſayes is, that God and 
good » Angels do good neceſſarily , and yet are more free than we. 
T his reaſon,though I had no need of it, yet I think it fo far forth 
geo, as it is trxe that God aud good Angels do good neceſſarily and 
ver ave free; but becauſe I find not in the Articles of our Faith nor 
is the Decrees of oxy Church ſet dowu, in what manner Tam 10 
conceive God, and goed Angels to work, by neceſſiry , or in what 
ſenſe they work freely, I ſuſpend my ſentence in that point, and 
am content, that there may be a freedom from compulſion, and yet 
no freedom from neceſſitation, at hath been orooved in that, that a 
man may be neceſſitared to ſome ations without threats and v ith · 
ont fear of danger; But how be can avoid the conſiſfing together 
of freedom and neceſſity, ſmppoſing God and good Angels are freer 
than men, and yet do good neceſſarily , rhat we muſt mow examin. 
1 confeſs ſaith he) that God and good Angels are more free 
than we, that is inteyſiutly in degree of freedom, not extenſively 
inthe latitude of the cbᷣject, according to a liber ry of exerciſe , not 
o; fpevification. Ag ain, we have here two diſftiattions , t at are 
no diſtinctiont, but n ade to f em fo by tearms invented , by I know 
net Whom, to cover 3gner.2mce , and blind the underſtanding of the 
Reader. For it cannot be tonceived that there is any liberty grea- 
try chan for a man to do what he will, und to fobrear what he will. 
One heat may be more intenſive than another, but not one wy 


run anther. Hethar can do whar he will, harh all liberty po 4 
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bly, aul be that canmot as non» ar all Atfe lilur y ( as le ſage, 
the Schooles call it) of exerciſe, wich is as I have ſaid before, 4 
lilerty to do, or not to do, cannot be without a liberty ( which thy 
call of ſpecification) that is to (ay, a liberty to di vr mot to ds this 
or that in particular; for how c:m a ian conreiv? , that he bas 
liberty to do any thing, that hath no: 115 rty to do this or that, or 


ſomewhat in particular. If a man be forbidden in Lent to cat this . 


an that, ani every other particular kind of fh, hoy can ne be 
underſtood to haue a liberty to cas fleſh, more tl an le that bath mo 
licenſè at all ? #50 | 

Tou may by this again ſee the vanity of diſtinctians uſed in the 
Schouls; And I do not doubt but that the imroſin 3 of them by 
authority of Doctors in the Church, hath been a great cauſe 
that men have laboured, thoug!, by ſedition, and cvil courſes to 


ſhake them off; for nothing is mire apt ro beret hitred, than the 


tyranniſing over mans reaſon and underſtanding, eſpecially when 
it is done, not by the Scripture, b-+ by pretenſe of learning, and 

more judgment than that of ether men. 1 | 

D. 
H* who will ſpeak with 54. of our great undertakers, a- 
bout the grounds of learning, had need either co-{peak 
by an Interpreter, or to learn a ne / Language, ( dare not 
call it Jargon or Canting) lately deviſed, not to iet forth the 
truth, but to conceal falthood. He muſt learn a new Liberty, 
a new neceflity , a new Contingency, a new Sufficiency, a new 
Spontaneity, a new kind of Deliberation, a new kind of Ele- 
fion, a new Eternity, a new Compulſion, and in concluſion, 
a new Nothing. (a) This propoſition, the will is free, may be 
under ſtood in two ſenſes, Either that the will is not compeſled, 
or that the will is not alwayes neceſſtated; for if it be ordina- 
rlly, or at any time free from neceſſitation, my aſſertion is 
true, that there is freedom from neceſſity. The former ſenſe, 
that the will is not compelled, is acknowledged by all the 
world as a truth undeniable , Yoluntas non cogitur For, if the 
will may be compelled, then it may both will and not will the 
ſame thing at the ſame time, under the ſame notion ; but t his 
implies a contradiction. Yet this Author ( like the good wo- 
man whom her husband ſought up the ſtream when ſhe was 
| Cc 
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drowned, upon pretenſe as when ſke was living, ſheuſed to 
go contrary courſes to all other people,) he holds, that true 
compulſion and fear, may make a man will, that which he 
doth not will, that is, in his ſenſe may compell the will. As 
when a man willingly throws his goods into the Sea to fave 
himſelf, or ſubmits to his enemy for fear of being killed, I an- 
ſwer, that T. H. miſtakes ſundry wayes in this diſcour ſe. 

(6 ) Firſt, he erreth in this, to think, that actions procee- 
ding from fear, are properly compulſory actions, which in 
truth are not only — „ but free actions; neither com- 
pelled, nor ſo much as Phyſically neceſſitated. Another man, 
at the ſame time, in the ſame Ship, in the fame ſtorm, may 
chooſe, and che ſame individual man otherwiſe adviſed, might 
chooſe, not to throw his goods over-board. It is the man him- 
ſelf, who chooſerh freely this means to preſerve his life. Ir is 
true, that if he were not in ſuch a condition, or if he were freed 
from the grounds of his preſent fears, he would not chooſe 
neither the caſting of his goods into the Sea, nor the ſubmit- 
ting to his enemy But conſidering the preſent exigence of 
his affairs, reaſon dictates to him, that of two inconveniences, 
the leſs is to be choſen, as a comparative good. Neither doth 
he will this courſe, as the end or direct object of his deſires, 
but as the means to attain his end. And what Fear doth in 
theſe caſes, Love, Hope, Hatred, &c. may do in other caſes, 
that is, may occaſion a man to elect thoſe means to obtain his 
willed end, which otherwiſe he would not elect. As 7acob to 
ſerve ſeven yeers more, rather than not to enjoy his beloved 
Rachel. The Merchant to hazard himſelf upon the rough 
Seas, in hope of profit. Paſſions may be ſo violent, that they 
may neceſſitate the will, that is, when they prevent deliberati- 
ons, but this is rarely, and then the will is not free. But they 
never properly compell it. That which is compelled, is againſt 
the will, and that which is againſt the will, is not willed. 

e) Secondly, T. H. erres in this alſo, where he faith, 
that a man is then onely ſaid to be compelled when fear makes him 
willing to an action. As if force were not more prevalent with 
a man then fear; we muſt know therefore, that this word con- 
pellid is taken two wayes, ſometimes improperly, that is, when 
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a man is mooved or occaſioned by threats or fear., or any paſ- 
ſion, to do that which he would not have done, if thoſe threats, 
or that paſſion had not been; Sometimes it is taken properly, 
when we do any thing againſt our own inclination, mooved by 
an external cauſe, the will not conſenting, nor concurring, but 
reſiſting as much as itcan. Asina rape, or when a Chriſtian 
is drawn or carried by violence to the Idols Temple. Or as in 
the caſe of St. Peter, John 21. 18. Another ſhall guide rhee, 
and carry thee whit her thou wouldſt not. This is that compulſi- 
on which is underſtood, when we ſay ; the will may be letted, 
or changed, or neceſſitated, or that the imperate actions of 
the will ( that is, the actions of the inferiour faculties which 
are ordinarily moved by the will) may be compelled ; but that 
the immanent actions of the will, that is, to will, to chooſe, 
cannot be compelled, becauſe it is the nature of an action pro- 
perly compelled to be done by an extrinſecal cauſe, without 
the concurrence of the will. 

(4) Thirdly, the queſtion is not, whether all the actions of 
a man be free, but whether they be ordinarily free, Suppoſe 
ſome paſſions are ſo ſuddain and violent, that they ſurpriſe a 
man, and betray the ſuccours of the ſoul , and prevent delibe- 
ration, as we ſee in ſome motus primo prims , or antipathies, 
how ſome men will run upon the moſt dangerous objects, up- 
on the firſt view of a loathed creature, without any power to 
contain themſelves. Such actions as theſe , as they are not or- 
dinary, ſo they are not free , becauſe there is nodeliberation 
nor election. But where deliberation and election are, as 
when a man throws his goods over-· board, to ſave the Ship, 
1 to his enemy, to ſave his life; there is alwayes true 
liberty. 

Though T. H. ſlight the two reaſons which J produce in 
favour of his cauſe, yet they who urged them, deſerved not to 
be ſtighted, unleſs it were becauſe they were School-men. The 
former reaſon is thus framed ; A neceſſity of ſuppoſition may 
conſiſt with true liberty, but that neceſſity which flowes from 
the naturall and extrinſecall determination of the will, is a ne- 
ceſſity of ſuppoſition ; To this, my anſwer is in effect; That 
(e) a neceſſity of ſuppoſition is of two kinds, ſometimes the 
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thing ſuppoſed is in the power of the Agent to do, or not to 
do: As for a Romiſh Prieſt to vow continence , upon ſuppo- 
fition that he be a Romitſh Prieſt , is neceſſary , but becauſe it 
was in his power to be a Prieſt, or notto be a Prieſt, therefore 
his vow is a free act. So ſuppoſing a man to have taken Phy- 
ſick, it is neceſſary that he keep at home , yet becauſe it was 
in his power to take a Medicine or -not to take it , therefore 
his keeping at home is free. Again, ſometimes the thing ſuppo. 
ſed is not in the power of theAgent to do, or not to doʒ ſuppo- 
ſing a man to be extrem ſick, it is neceſſary that he keep at 
home, or ſuppoſing that a man hath a naturall antipathy a- 
g inſt a Cat, he runs neceſſarily away ſo ſoon as he ſees her Be- 
cauſe this antipathy, & this ſickneſs are not in the power of the 
party affected, therefore theſe acts are not free. acob bleſſed 
bis Sons, Halaum bleſſed Hracl, theſe two acts being done, 
are both neceſſary upon ſuppoſition ; But it was in Jacob, 
. power not to have bleſſed his Sons, So was it not in Balaam: 
power, not to have bleſſed [rae], Numb. 22. 38. Paccbswill 
was determined by himſelf, Balaam will was Phyſically de- 
termined by God. Therefore 7acobs benediction proteeded 
from his own free election; And Balaams from Gods deter- 
mination. So was Ca phat his Propheſy, oba 11, 51. Theres 
fore the Text ſaith, He ſpalę not of himſelf. To this T. H. 
ſaich nothing, but only declareth by an impertinent inſtance, 
what Hypetheticall ſignifies. And then adviſeth your Lordſhip 
to take notice how Errours and Ignorance may be cloked un- 
der grave Scholaftick tearms. And I do likewiſe intreat your 
Lordſhip to take notice , that the runes fraud and cheatin 
lurks commonly under the pretenſe of plain dealing; wee 2 
Juglers commonly ſtrip up their ſleeves, and promiſe extraor- 
dinary fair dealing before they begin to play their tricks. 
Concerning the ſecond argument drawn from the liberty of 
God, and the good Angels. As 1 cannot but approove his 
modelty , in ſafpendiug bis judgment concernirgthe manner 
bow God and the good Angels do work neceſſarily or freely, 
beeauſe he finds it not ſet down, in the Articles of our Faith, 
or the Decrees of our Church, eſpecially in this age, which is 
ſo full of Arheiſme, and of thoſe ſcoffers which St. Peter pro - 
pk | f pheſied 
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pheſied of, 2 Pet. 3. 3. Who neither believe, that there is 
God or Angek, or that they have a Soul, but only as falt, to 
keep their bodies from putriſaction; So I enn by na meam 
aſſent unto him, in that which ſollowes, that is to fay \, that 
he hath proved, that Liberty and Neceſſity of the fame kind 
may confiſt together, that is, a liberty of exerciſe with a ne- 
ceſſity of exercife; or a liberty of ſpecification, with a neces 
firy of ſpecification. Thoſe actions which he faith are neceſſt- 
cated by paffion, are for the moſt part diftared by reafen, ei- 
ther truly, or apparently right, and reſolved by the will ic felF. 
Bur it troubles him that I ſay, that God and the good Angels 
are more free than men mtenftvely in the degree of freedom, 
but not extenfi ve in the latitude ofthe object, according to 
a liberry of exereiſe, but not of ſpecifteatton , which he ſaith, 
are no diſtinctions, but tearms invented to cover ignorance. 
Good words. Doth he orely fee? Are all other men ſtark 
blind? By his favour, they are true and neceffary diſtincti- 
ons; And if he alone do not conceive them, it isbecanſedi- 
ſtinctions, as all other things, have their fates , according to 
the capacities or prejudices of their Readers. But he urgeth 
two reafons, Owe heat, ſaith he, may be more intenſeve than 
another, but not one liberty than another. Why not, I wonder? 
: Nothing is more proper to a man than reaſon, yet a mants 
more rational than a child, and one man more rational than 
another, that is, in reſpect of the uſe and exerciſe ofreaſon. As 
there are degrees of underſtanding , ſo there are of liberty. 
The good Angels have cleerer — than we, and 
they are not hindred with paſſions as we, and by confequence, 
they have more uſe of liberty than we. (f) His ſecond reafon 
is, He that can do what he will, hath all liberty, and he that 
can;ar do what he will , hath no liberty. If this be true, then 
there are no degrees of liberty indeed. Bur this which he calls 
liberty, is rather an Omniporence than a liberty, to do what- 
ſoever he will. A man is free to ſfoot, or not to foot, ak 
though he cannot hit the white, whenfoever he would. We 
ll Co good freely, but with more difficulty and reſuctation than 
the good Spirits. The more rational, and thie leſs ſenſual the 
will is, the greater is the degree > liberty, His other excep- 
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tion againſt liberty of exerciſe, and liberty of ſpecification , is 
a meer miſtake , which grows meerly from not rightly under- 
ſtanding what liberty of ſpecification, or contrariety is. A li- 
_ of ſpecification , ſaith he, is a liberty to do, or not 
to do this, or that, in particular. Upon better advice 
he will find , that this which he calls a liberty of ſpecification, 
is a liberty of contradiction , and not of ſpecification , nor of 
contrariety. To be free to do or not to do, this or that parti. 
cular good, is a liberty of contradiction, ſo likewiſe to be free 
to do or not to do this, or that particular evill. But to be free 
to do both good and evill, is a liberty of contrariety , which 
extends to contrary objects, or to diverſe kinds of things. So 
bis reaſon to proove, that a liberty of exerciſe cannot be with- 
out a liberty of ſpecification, falls flat to the ground. And he 
may lay aſide his Lenten licenſe for another occaſion. I am a 
ſhamed to inſiſt upon theſe _ which are ſo evident, that 
no man can queſtion them who doth underſtand them. 

(g) And here he falls into another invective againſt diſtin- 
ctions, and Scholaſtical expreſſions, and the Poctors of the 
hurch, who by this means tyrannized over the underſtandings of 
other men. What a preſumption is this for one private man, 
who will not allow human liberty to others, to aſſume to him- 
ſelf ſuch a licenſe, to control ſo Magiſtrally, and to cenſure of 
groſs ignorance and tyranniſing over mens judgments, yea, as 
cauſes of the troubles and tumults which are in the World, the 
DoRors of the Church in general, who have flouriſhed in all 
ages and all places, only for a few neceſſary and innocent di- 
ſtinctions. Truly ſaid Plutarch, that a ſore eye is offended 
with the light of the Sun; (4) What then, muſt the Logicians 
lay aſide their firſt and ſecond Intentions ? their Abſtrats and 
Concrets, their Subjects and Predicates , their Modes and Fi- 
gures, their Method Synthetick and Analytick, their Fallacies 
of Compoſition and Diviſion, & c? Muſt the moral Philoſo- 
pher quite his means and extremes, his pricipia congenita & ac- 
quiſita, his liberty of contradiction and contrariety, his ne- 
_— abſolute and hypothetical, &c ? Muſt the natural Phi- 
loſopher give over his intentional Species, his underſtanding 
Agent and Patient, his receptive and eduRive power of the 
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matter, his qualities infinite or influxe, /ymbole or diſſymboleæ, 
his temperament ad pondus, and ad jr ſtitiam, his parts Homo- 
geneous and Heterogeneous, his Sympathies and Antipathies, 
his Antiperiſtaſis, &c ? Muſt the Aſtrologer and the Geogra- 
pher leave their Apog.cum and Perigaum, their Arctick and 
Antarctick Poles, their Æquator; Zodiack, Zenith, Meridi- 
an, Horiſon, Zones. &c ? Muſt the Mathematician, the Meta- 
phyſician, and the Divine, relinquiſh all their tearms of Art, 
and proper id.oriſmes, becauſe they do not relliſh with T. H. 
his palate ? But he will ſay, they are obſcure expreſſions; 
What marvel is it, when the things themſelves are more ob- 
ſcure ? Let him put them into as plain Engliſh as he can, and 
they ſhall be never a whit the better underſtood by thoſe who 
want all grounds of learning. Nothing is clearer than Ma- 
thematical demonſtration, yet let one who is altogether igno- 
rant in Mathematicks hear it, and he will hold it to be as T. H. 
tearms theſe diſtinctions, plain Fuſtian or Jargon. Every 
Art or Profeſſion hath its proper myſteries and expreſſions, 
which are well known to the Sons of Art, not ſo to ſtrangers. 
Let him conſult with Military men, with Phyſitians, with 
Navigators, and he ſhall find this true by experience. Let 
him go on ſhipboard, and the Mariners will not leave their 
Sterbord and Larbord , becauſe they pleaſe not him, or be- 
cauſe he accounts it Gibriſh. No ,no , it is not the Schoole- 
Divines, but Innovators and ſeditious Orators, who are the 
true cauſes of the preſent troubles of Europe. (i) T. H. hatch 
forgotten what he ſaid in his book, De Cive cap. 12. That it 
is a ſeditious opinion to teach, that the knowledge of good and 
evill belongs to private perſons. And cap. 17. that in que- 
ſtions of Faith the Civill Magiſtrates ought to conſult with the 
Eccleſiaſticall Doctors, to whom Gods bleſſing is derived by impo- 
ſition of hands, ſo as not to be deceived in neceſſary truths,to whom 
our Saviour hath promiſed infallibility. Theſe are the very men 
whom he traduceth here. There he aſcribes infallibility to 
them, here he accuſeth them of groſs ſuperſtitious ignorance. 
There he attributes too much to them, here he attributes too 
little. Both there and here he takes too much upon him. The 
Spirits of the Prophets are ſubject to the Prophets, 1 Cor. s 4.32. 
: mind» 
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Animadverſions upon the Biſh ops 
Reply. Numb. XIX. 


(a) T His propoſition, the will i5 Free, may be underſtood in 

two ſenſes ;z Either that the Will is not compelled , or 

that the Will is not alwayes neceflitated, &c. The former 

ſenſe , that the Will is not compelled, is acknowledged by all 

the world, as a truth undeniable. I never ſaid the ill is com- 

pelled, but do agree with the reſt of the World in granting that it 

# not compelled. It it an abſurd ſpeech to ſay it is compelled, 
but not to ſay it is neceſſitared , or à neceſſary effect of ſome cauſe. 
When the fire heateth , it doth not compell htate ; ſo like» 
wiſe when ſome cauſe maketh the Wil to any thing, it doth not 
compell it. Mau things may compel 4 man to do an Action in 
producing the Will; hut that is not a compelling of the Will, but 
of the man. That which I call neceſſitation, is the effectiag and 
creating of that Will which was not before, not a compelling of a 
Will already exiftent. T he neceſſiration or Creation of the Will, 
is che ſame thing with th: compulſion of the man, ſaving that we 
vommonly uſe the word compulſion, in thoſe Actions which proceed 
from terronr. And therefore this uiſtinction, is if no uſe ; and 
that raving which follometh immedianely ter it, is nothing t0 
the que ſtion, whether the Will be free, rhongh it be ro the queſti- 

on, whether the man be'Free. 

(6) [Firſt , he erreth in this, to think that actions procee- 
ding from fear are properly compulſory actions, which in 
truth are not onely Voluntary, but free actions. ] 7 never /aid 
nor donbtedd, but ſuch aftions were both) V. ohbmrary and free ; For 
he that deth any thing for fear , though he ſay rruely, he wa 
compelied toit, yet we deny not rhar he had Election to do or not to 

de, and conſequently that he was Voluntary und free Agent. 
But this hinders not bunt that the te rrour might he a neceſſary cavſe 
of his Election, of that which #therwiſe he would not have Elected, 
unleſſe ſome other potent cauſe mate it neeeſſary he ſhould elett 
the contrary. And there fore in the ſame ſbip, in th: ſame ſtorm, 
one man may be meeſſtated tg threw his good over - Pour, 2 
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another. man to keep them within rhe Ship ; and the ſame mn 
in a like ſtorm be otherwiſe adviſed; if all the cauſes be net like. 
But that the ſe me invidual man, e the Biſhops ſays,that cloſe to 
throw his goods over board mig t choſe not to throw his 
goods Over board, I cannot corceive , uul ſſe a man can choo{e 
to throw over board, and not to throw over board; or bz 
ſo adviſed and otherwiſe advited all xt once. 

(c) | Secondly, T. H. errs in this alſo, where be ſaith, that 4 
mas is then on ly ſaid to be compelled, when ear males him wil- 
ling to an Action As if force were not more prevalent with a 
man then fear, &c. ] en 1/aid fear, 1: hink no min can conbr, 
bit the fear f force was underſtood. It ammo: ſer therfore mhatq ar- 
rel he could j ſtlj take at ſaying, that, a m an is co ed by fear, 
oel /; unleſſe he thinł it may be called e mpalſion wien man by 
force, ſei cin; on an:ther mans limbs, movet them as /imlel; not 
4 the other man pl:afeth, but this is not the m:aning of compul- 

fron, Neither ite Action ſo dune, the Acliun of Lim that ſif- 
fereth, bur ef him that wſeth the force. But this ( as if it were a 
queſtion of the propriety of the Engliſh tongue) the Biſbop drnies, 
and ſaycs, when a man is moved by fear, it is improperly ſaid he 
ii compelled.” But when a man is moved by an external cauſc, 
the Will rej:ſting as much as it can then he ſays, be is properly ſaid 
to be com pellidʒ as in a Rape, or when a (hriſtian is drawn or car- 
ryed by violence to the idols Temple. Inſomuch as by this diſtinction 
it Were very proper Engliſh to ſay, that aſtone were compelled 
when it is thrown, or a man, when he is carried in a Cart. For my 
part I underſtand compulſion to be uſed rightly of living creatures 
on:ly, Which are moved onely by their own animal moticn, in ſuch 
manner as they would not be moved wit out the fear. But of this 
Te the Engliſh and Well. bred Reader, is the proper 

udge. 

(4) | Thirdly, the queſtion is not, whether all the actions 
of a man be free, but whether they be ordinarily frec. ] 7s it 
in poſſible for the Biſlop to remember the queſtion, which is Whe- 
ther a man be Free to Wil? Did I ever ſay that no Aflions of a 
man are free? On the contrary I ſay, that al his Voluntary Actions 
are Free, c ven thoſe alſo to which he is compelled by fear. But it 
does not therefore follow , but that the Will, from whe nee thoſe 
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eAllicns and their El: Him proceed, may have neceſſary cauſes, 
againſt which he kath never yet ſaid any thing. That which fol. 
loweth immediately, is ct offered as a proof, bur as explication 
how the paſſions of a man ſurpriſe him; therefore / let it paſſe, n- 
ting onely that he expound th Motus primo primi ( Wkich 1 
underſteod not before) by the word Antiratbhy. | 
(e A neceſſity of ſuppolition is of two kinds, ſometimes a 
thing ſeppoſed is in the power of the Agent, to do or not to 
do, &c. lometimes a thing ſuppoſed is not in the power of the 
A ent to do or not to do, &&. | 

When te n:ceſſity is of the former I in of ſuppoſition then, (he 
ſays) Freedom m ay co. fiſt with this neceſſity. In the latter ſenſe hat 
itcaunct. And to uſe his uw inſtances, to vom continence 1naRomiſh 
Prirft, upon ſuppoſition t hit he is a Romiſh Prieſt , is a neceſſary 
Act; hecaaſe it was in his power to be a Prieſt or not. Ou the other 
ſide ſ*ppoſins a man having a natural eAntipathy againſt a Catz 
becauſe this : Antipathy is net in the power of the party affected, 
therefore the running away from the Cat is mo Free act. 
J deny not but that it is a Free att of the Romiſo 
Prieſ to vom co tinence, 0 uben the ſuppeſition that 
he was a Romiſh Prie ſt, bur becauſe he had not done it, unleſſe 
he would; if he had notbeen a Rom iſb Prieſt, it had been all one 
to the Freedom of his Act. Nor is his Pri-fthosd any thing to 
the Neceſſitic of his vow, ſaving that if he would not have wowed 
he ſhould not have been made a Prieſt There was an antecedent 
neceſſity in the cauſes extrinſecal;fir$t that he ſhould have the wil 
to be a Prieſt, and then conſequently that he ſbauld have the il 
to vow. Againſt this he alledgeth nothing. Then fer his Cat, the 
mans running from it is a Free Att, as bein? voluntary, and ari- 
ng from a falſe apprehenſion (which n:werthel. ſſe he canner kelp) 
of ſome hurt or other the Car way doll im. And therefor? the 
Act is as free as the Act of him that throweth his goods into the 
Sea. So likewiſe the Act of Jacob in bl: ſſing lis ſons , and the 
At of Balaam in bt: Hng Iirael, ore equally Free, andequally 
voluntary yer equally determined & God mio is the Author of all 
bleſſings , and framed the will of both of them to bleſſe, and whoſe 
will (as St.Paul faith ) caanit be reſiſted. Thereſore both their 
Abtiows were meeeſſitared equaliy;. and (ecanſe ti ey were Volun- 
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tary) equally Free, Ai. fer Caiphas his prophecy which the 
Text ſaith, He ſpake not of himſelf, it mas mreefſary; firſt, beranſe 
it was by the ſapernatural (iſt of Ged to the High-priefts as ſode- 
raiins of the Common-weatth of the eus, to ſprak to the people as 
from the month ef Gol, that is to ſay, to proph ir; n ſecondly, 
whenſoe ver he did ſprak mt as from ( od, but as ſrow himſelf, it 
was nevertheleſſe neceſſary he ſhould do ſo, mit rut he might not 
have been ſilent if he would, bur becanſe his will to ſprak was an- 
recedently deternaned to wine he ſbonla ſpeal from alle Æternity; 
which he hath yet brought mo argument to cont radict. 

He approveth my modeſty in ſuſpending my judgement concern- 
ing the manner how the good Angells do work, Nec: fſarily , or 
Freely becauſe I find it mot jet dewn in the Articles of dur Faith, 
wr in the decrees of uur Church. Bin he aiferh not the ſame modeſty 
himſelf. For whereas he can apprehend neither the Nature of 
Gods, nor of Angels ; nor conceive what hind of thing it vs, which in 
them he calleth Will, be neverthele(ſe rakes npon him to arrribute 
to them, Liberty of Exerciſe, a to drny them a Liberty of Speci- 
fication ; to gre them more intenſi ve Lihrrey then we have, 
but net a more extenſi ve aſing not incaugr non fly in the incvm prr- 
henfrhility of the ſubjeft 1meomprehenſab 1t terms, asl. iberty of Exer- 
cife, & Liberty ofSpecification; & degrees of intention in Liberty, 

' ws if one liberty, like heat, migli be ware intenſive tben another. 
It is trat tut there — — liberty in a large then in a ftr ont pri- 
ſon, hut owe of thoſe Labertics 13 not more imenſe vhen the other. 

His ſecond reaſon is, He that tay as what he Will, hath 
all Liberry ; and he that cannot do what he Will, hath no Liberty. 

If this be true, then there are no degrees of Liberty indeed. 
But this which he calls Liberty, is rather an Omnipotence, then 
a Liberty. ] Tir one thing toſay, a man hath Liberty to do 
what he hill, an another thing to ſay he hath power to do what 
he will. A man that is bound would ſay readily he hath not 
the Liberty to walk, but he will not ſay he wants the Power. But 
the fick man will ſay he wants the Power to walk, · but not the Li- 
berty. This is as I conceive to ſpeak, the Engliſbß tongue; and 
9 Emnvliſh man will not ſay the Liberty to do What 
he will, bat the Power to do what be Will, it Omnipotenee. Anil 

therefore tither I or the Biſdop * not Eng liſb. * 
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he adi that I miſtake the mcraning of the word, Liberty of ſpeci- 
fication, I am ſure that in that way wherein I expound them, there 
is no abſurdity. But if he ſay I underſtand not what the School. 
men mean by it, I will not contend with him; far I think they know 
not what they mean themſelves. : | 
(eg) [ And here he falls into another invective againſt 
diſtinctions, and Scholaſtical expreſſions, and the Doctors of 
the Church , who by this means, tyrannized over the under. 
ſtanding of other men. What a preſumption is this, for one 
private man, &c ] That he may know I am no enemy to intelli- 
giible diſtinctions, 1 alſo will uſe a diſtinction in the defence of my 
ſelf againſt this his accuſation. I ſay therefore that ſome diſtin- 
ions are Scholaſtical onely , and ſome axe Scholaſtical and ſa- 
piential alſo. Againſt choſe that are Schqlaſtical onely, 7 do, 
and may inveigh. But againſt thoſe that are Scholaſtical and 
Sapiential alſo , 7 do not inveig h. Likewiſe ſome Doctors of the 
Church (as Suarez, Johannes a Duns and their imirators ) 
to breed in men ſuch opinions as the Church of Rome thought ſu- 
table to their intereſt . did \\rite ſuch things, as neither other men 
nor themſelves underſtood. Theſe I conſiſſe I have a little ſleigh» 
ted. Other Dofters of th: Church (as Martin Luther, Philip 
Melancthon John Calvin, William Perkins, and others) that did 
write their ſenſe clearly, I never ſleighted,but alwayes very much 
reverenced, and admirei.Whirein then lieth my preſumption? if it 
be becauſe I am à private man, let the Biſbop alſo take heed he con- 
trads:t not ſome of rhoſe whom the World worthily eſteemes , leaſt 
he alſo ( for le s a private man) be taxed of preſumpti- 
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(% What then, muſt the Logicians lay aſide their firſt and 
ſecond intentions, their Abſtracts and Concrets, &c. Muſt the 
Moral Philoſopher quit his means and extreames, his Principia 
congenita & aquiſuta , his liberty of contradiction and contra» - 
riety, his neccllicy abſolute and Hypothetical, &c. Muſt the Na- 
tural Philoſopher give over his intentional ipecies, &c. Becauſe 
they do not reliſh. wich Z. H. his Palate? I I confeſſe that among 
the Logicians, Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, &c. are termes of 
Art But if the Biſhop thin that words of firſt and ſecond inten- 
tion, that Abſtract & Concret,tharSubjeas 1 
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& Figures,MethodSynthetique & Analytique, Fallacies Com- 
poſition and Diviſion be te ms of Art, I am not of his opinion. 
- Fur theſe are no more terms of Art in Logick, then Lines, Figures, 
Squares, Triangles & c. in the Mathematicks. Barbara, Ce- 
larent , and the reſt that follow are terms of Art invented for the 
eaſier Apprehenſion of young men, and are by young men under ſtood. 
But the terms of the School with which I have found fault, have 
been invented to blind the underftanding,and cannot be underſtood 
by thoſe, that intena to learn Divinity. And to his queſtion whe- 
ther the Moral Philoſopher muſt quit his means and extr ans, 
1 anſwer, that though they are not terms of Art, he onght to quite 
them, when they cannot be underſtood, and when they can, to uſe 
them righ:ly. And therefore though means and extreams , be 
terms intelligible , yet I would have them quit the placing of ver- 
tue in the one, and of vice in the other. But for his liberty of con- 
tradition & contrariety, his neceſſity abſolute & Hypotherical 
(if any moral Philoſopher ever uſed them) then away with them, 
they ſerve for nothing but to ſeduce young Students. In like man- 
ner ler the natural Philoſopher no more mention his intentional 
Species, hit underſtanding Agent and Patient, his Receptive 
and Eductive power of the matter, his qualities infuſæ or in- 
fluxæ, Symbolæ er Diflymbolz,þis Temperament ad pondus and 
ad juſtitiam. He may keep his parts Homogeneous and Hetero- 
geneous; bur his Sympathies and Antipathies , his Antiperiſtaſis 
and the like, names of excuſes , rather then of cauſes I would have 
him fliug away. And for the Aſtrologer (unleſſe he means Aſtro- 
womer) I would have him throw away his whole trade; but if he 
mean Aſtronomer , then the terms of Apogzum , and Perigæum, 
Artique, Antartique, e/Equator, Zoatack_. Zenith, Meridian, 
Horizon, Zones, & c. art no more terms of Art in Aſtronomy, 
then a Saw, or a Hatchet in the Art of 4 Carpenter. He cites no 
terms of Art for Geometry, 1 was afraid he would have put Lines, 
or perhaps Equality or Inequality for terms of Art. So that now 1 
kno not what be thoſe terms he thinks I would caſt away in 
Geometry. And laſtly for his Metaphyſician, I would have him 
quit both his terms and his Profeſſion, as being in truth ( as Plu- 
tarcb, ſaith in the beginning of the life of Alexander the reat) not at 
all profitable to learning but ma de =_ ly = an eſſay, to the —_— 
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and the Divine to aſe u word in prenthing but ſuch as his Audi- 
torr, vor in writing, but ſmth as common R tader may under- 
ſtand; And all this not for the pleaſing of my Palate, but for the 

promotion of truth. | 
(i) T. H. Hath forgotten what be ſaid in his Book De (ive, 
Cap.12. that it is a ſedirions opinion to teach tlat the knowledge 
of good and evill brlon gi to private perſont. And Cap. 17. that 
in qneftrons of Faith, the civil Magiſtrates ought to conſulr 
with the Eccleſiaſtical Doftors , ro whom Gods bleſſing is deri ved 
by impoſition of und-, ſo n not to be deceived in neceſſary 
truths, &c, There he attributes too much to them, here he 
attributeth roo little, both there and here he takes roo much 
upon him. The Spirits of the Prophets are ſubject to the 
Prophets, ] He thim he hath a great advantage againſt me from 
my own word) in. my Book de Cive , which. he wonld not have 
thought if he had underſtood them. The knowleage of good and 
evill , us Iudicuture, which in Latin is cognitio cauſarum yr 
Scientia. Every private man may do hus beſt ro attain a knowledge = 
of What is good and evill in the action he ts to do; but to judge of 
what is good and tvill is others betongs not to him, but to thoſe 
whom the SHoveraign Power appointeth thereunto. Bat the Bi. 
pop not underſtanding, or forgetting that Cognoſcere z: to ud, 
a; Adam did of Gods commande ment, hath cited this place to little 
purpoſe. eAnd for the infallibility of the Eceleftaſtical Dottors 
by me attributed to them, it 1s wot that they runnot be deceaven, 
but that a ſubject cannot he deceived in obeying them when th:y 
are our lawfully conſtituted Doctors. For the ſupreme Eccleſia- 
ftical Doctor is he that bath the ſupreme Power; and in obeying 
him no ſubjeft can be deceived ; becauſe thy are by God Femſelf 
commanded to obey him. nd what the Ecclefiaftical Doctors 
lamfully conſtituted do tell ms to be mece{[avy in point of Religion, 
the ſame is told us by the Soveraign Power. And therefore, 


thongh we may be dectaved by rbem in the beleef of an opinion, 


We can nor be d:ceird by them in the duty of our Actions. And 

this is all that I afervbe to rhe Ecoltfraftizal Doftors, If they 

rhink it too much, let them tub upon them eſſe. Too little they 

eat ſay it is, Who take it, uit , a Burrben. And for 

them who ſeek it as a Wordly prefermment it is roo much. 1 = ( , 
| ays 
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9.) tas much upon me. Why ſe ? Beeanſe The Spirits of the 
Prophets, are ſubject to the Prophets. This à it that he finds 
fault With in mo, when he ſays I am a private mau, that ts to ſay 
v0 Prophet, that is to ſay 0 Fiſhop. Ry which it is manifeſt that 
the Piſt y ſubjeclith not bis Spirit bt to the Convocation of Bi- 
cps, I aimit that evity man oug hit to ſubject his Spirit to the 
Proph ts. But a Fripler is he that (praketh unto us from God; 
which. Tacknm lidęe neue to de, but him that hath due Autlority 
/a to do. And us man hath due Authority ſo to do immediately, 
but be that hats the ſapre m Authority of the Commonwealth ; nor 
mediatelj but they th.t ſpeak ſuch things to the people, as he tat 
bath the Supream Authority al.owethof, , ud 45 it ij truth in this” 
ſenſe, that The Spirits of che Prophets are ſubject to the Pro- 
phets; So it is alſo true, that we unght not to believe every 
Spirit, but to trye the Spirits, whether they are of God; be- 
cauſe many falſe Prophets are gone out into the Word. 1 7h, 
4.1. 7 herefore, I that am a private man may examine the Pro- 
phets; which to do I have no ather meant but to examine Whether 
thei# Doctrine, be agrecabli to the Lam; which theirs is not, who 
divide the Common Wealth into two Common-Wealths, Civil and 
Eccleſiaſt ical. 


D. 
IJ Ow, tothe diſtin, it ſelf I fay firlt , that theproper Num. 20. 
N act of liberty is election, and election is oppoſed, not 

only to coaction, but alſo to coarctation or determination to 
one. Neceſſitation or determination to one, may conſiſt with 
ſpontaneity, but not with election or liberty, as hath been 
ſnewed. The very Stoicks did acknowledge a ſpontaneity. 
do our adverſaries are not yet gone out of the confines of the 
Stoicks. | 

Secondiy,to rip up the bottom of this buſineſs. This I take 
to be the clear reſolution of the Schaols; There is a double 
act of the will, the one more remote, called Inperatus, that is, 
in truth the act of ſome inferiour faculty, ſubject to the com- 
mand of the will, as to open or ſnut ones eyes; without doubt 
theſe actions may be compelled. The other act is neerer, 


called actus elicitus, an act drawn out of the will; as to m to 
. cho 
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chooſe, to elect; this may be r or hindered by the inter- 
vening impediment of the underſtanding, as a ſtone lying on a 
table is kept from its natural motion, otherwiſe the will ſhould 
bave a kind of Omnipotence; But the will cannot be compel- 
led to an act repugnant to its inclination , as when a ſtone is 
thrown upwards into the air, for that is both to incline,” and 
not to incline to the ſame object, at the ſame time, which im- 
plies a contradiction. Therefore to ſay the will is neceſſitated, 
is to ſay, the will is compelled ſo far as the will is capable of 
compulſion. If a ſtrong man holding the hand of a weaker, 
ſhould therewith kill a third perſon, hec quidem vis eſt , this 
is violence, the weaker did not willingly perpetrate the fact, be- 
cauſe he was compelled. But now ſuppoſe this ſtrong man had 
the will of the weaker in his power as well as the hand, and 
ſhould not onely incline, but determine it ſecretly and inſenſi- 
bly to commit this act, is not the caſe the ſame ? whether one 
raviſh Lucretia by force, as Tarquine, or by amatory potions, 
and Magicall Incantations, not only allure her, but neceſſitate 
her to ſatisfy his luſt, and incline her effectually, and draw her 
inevitably , and irreſiſtibly to follow him ſpontaneouſly , La- 
cretia in both theſe conditions is to be pittied; bur the latter 
perſon is more guilty, and deſerves greater puniſhment , who 
endevours alſo ſo much as in him lies, to make Lucretia irriſi- 
ſtibly partake of his crime. I dare not apply it, but thus only; 
Take heed how we defend thoſe ſecret and invincible necellita- 
tions to evil though ſpontaneous and free from coaction. 


| Theſeare their faſtneſſes. 
IT. H. 
N the next place, he bringeth two arguments againſt diſtin- 
uiſbing bet ween being free from compulſion, and free from ne- 
he” as The firſt isi r hat election is oppoſite , nor onely to coaction 
or compulſion , but alſo to neceſſitation or determination to one. 
This is it he was to proove from the beginning, and therefore brin- 
geth no new argument to proove it. And to thoſe brought former- 
ly, I have already anſwered ; And in this place I deny again, 
that election is oppoſite to either, for when a man is compelled ( for 
example,to ſubjett himſelf to an enemy or to dy) he hath ſtill electi- 
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on left in him, and a deliberation to bethink which of thiſe two he 


can better endure; And he that i led to priſon by force , hath 
election and may deliberate Whether he will be haled and trained 
on the ground, or make uſe of his feet. | 
Likewiſe when there is no conipulſion, but the ſtrength of temps 
tation to do an e vill action, being greater than the motives to ab- 
ſtain neceſſarily determine him to the doing of it, yer he deliberates 
whileſt ſometimes the motives to do, ſometimes the motives to for- 
bear, are Working on him, and conſeq uently he elefteth which be 
will. But com mouly when we ſee and know the ſtrengthᷣ that moves 
us, we acknowledge Neceſſity , but when we ſee not, or mark not 
the force that moves us, we then think there is none, and that it ts 
not Cauſes but Liberty that producerh the action. Hence it is that 
they think he does not chooſe this, that of neceſſity clooſeth it; but 


they might as well ſay , fire does not burn, becauſe it burns of ne 
ceſſity. The ſecond argument is not ſo much an argument, as 4 


diſtinction, to ſhew in What ſenſe it may be ſaid , that voluntary 
attions are niceſſitated ,' and in what ſenſe not. And therefore he 
4ledgeth as from the authority of theSchools, & that which rippeth 
up & bottome of the queſtion , that there is a double att of the 
will; The one he ſays, i actus Imperatus, an at done at the 
command of the will , by ſome inferiour faculty of the ſoul , as to 
open or ſhut ones eyes, and this att may be compelled. The orher 
he ſays, is actus elicitus, an aft allured, or an aft drawy forth by 
allurement out of rhe will, as to will, to chooſe, to eleft : This he 
ſays cannot be compelled. Wherein letting paſs that Metaphoricall 
ſpeech of attributing command and ſubjection to the faculties of 
the Soul, as if they made aCommon-wealth or Family among 
themſelves, and could ſpeak one ro an ther, Which is very impro- 
per in ſearching the truth of the queſtion ; Tou may obſerve firſt, 
that to compel a voluntary att, is nothing elſe, but to will it; for it 


is all one to ſay, my will commands the ſhutting of mine eyes, or the * 


doing of any other action, and to ſay , I have th: will ro ſhut mine 


eyes. So that actus imperatus here, might as eafily have been ſaid 


in Engliſh , a voluntary action, but that they that invented the 
tearm, underſtood not any thing it ſignified, Secondly , you may 
obſerve, that actus elicitus, is exemplified by theſe words, to Will, 


to Ele, to Chooſe, which are all one, * ſo to will is here made 
| | pe 


ax 
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An alt of the mill; and indeed, as the will il a faculty, or power of 
A mans ſoul, ſo to will is an att of it, according to thas power. Bus 
as it is abſurdly ſaid, that to dance is an alt allured or draws by 
fair means out of the ability to dance; ſo it is alſo to ſay , thas to 
will, is an alt allured or dramu out of the power to will , Which 
power is commonly called, the will. Howfoever it be, the ſumime 
of his diſtinction is, that a v:luutary att may be done on compuls 
fion, that is to ſay, by foul means, but to will that, or any att can. 
not be but by allurement or fair means. Num, ſecing fair Mean, 
Allare-nems , and Enricements , produce the altion which they ds 
produce, as neceſſarily as threats ing and foul maus, i follewes, 
that to will, may be made 4s neceſſary 4s ang thing that is done by 
compalſion. So that the diſt inction of actus imperatus, and actus 
elicitus, are bur eras, aud of no effect againſt neceſſiij. 


1 | 7- D. : | 

N the next place follow two reafon; of mine own 

againſt the ſame diſtinction, the one taken from the former 

grounds, that Election cannot conſiſt with determination 
to one. To this (he faith) he hath anſwered already. No, 
truth is founded upon a Rock. He hath been ſo far from 
_ prevailing. againſt. it, that he hath not been able to ſhake it. 
(4) Now again, he tells us, that Election it not oppoſite to either, 
(Neceflitation or Compulſion) He might even as well tell us, 
that a ſtone thrown upwards mooves naturally; Or, that a 
a woman can be raviſhed with her own will. Conſent takes 
away the Rape. This is the ſtrangeſt liberty that ever was 
heard of, that a man is compelled to do what he would not, 
and yet is free to do what he will. And this he tells us upon 
the old ſcore, that he, who ſabmits to his enemy for fear of death, 
chooſeth to ſubmit. But we have ſeen formerly, that this, which 
he calls compulſron, is not compulſion properly, nor that na- 
tural determination of the will to one, which is oppoſite ta 
true Liberty. He who ſubmits to an enemy for ſaving his 
life, doth either onely counterfeit, and tlien there is no-with to 
ſubmit (chis diſguiſe is no more tham a ſteppingafide, to avoid, 
a preſent Blow) Or elſe he doth ſincerely will a ſubmiſſion, and 
then the will is changed; There. is a vaſt difference between 


com- 


* . | . 
compelling and changing the will. Eicher God or man may 
change the will of man, either by varying the condition-of 
things , or by informing the party otherwiſe , but compelled ic 
cannot be, that is, it cannot both will this, and net will this, as 
it is inveſted with the ſame citcumſtances, though, if the act 
were otherwuſe circumſtantiated, it might nill that freely, which 
now it wills freely. (6) Wherefore this kind of actions ure 
called mit actions chat is partly voluntary, partly unvolun- 
tary, That uchich is compelled in a mans preſent condition or 
diftreſs, that is not voluntary nor choſen. That which is cho- 
ſen, as the remedy of its diftreſs, that is voluntary. So hypothe- 
tically , ſuppoſing a man were not in that diſtreſs, they are in- 
voluntary, but abſoluteſ without any ſuppoſition at all, ta- 
king the caſe as it is, they are voluntary. (c) His ocher in- 
ſtance of 4 man forced to priſon , that he may chooſe whether he 
will be haled tlither upon the ground , or wall upon his feet is not 
true. By his leave, that is not as he pleaſeth, but as it 6 
them who have him in their power. If chey will drag him, he 
is not free to walk; And if they give him leave to walk, he is 
not forcel to be dragged. (4) Having laid this foundation, 
he begins to build upon it, that orher paſſions do neceſſitute ui 
much as frar; But he erres doubly; firſt, in his foundation, fear 
doth not deteramno the rational will naturally and ne 3 
The laſt and yreareſt of the five terrible things is death, yet t 
fear of death cannot neceſſitate a reſolved mind to do a diſho- 
neſt action, which is worſe than death. The fear of the fiery 
furnace could not <ompel the three Children to worſhip an 
Idol, nor the fear · of rhe Lions neceſſitate Dani-{ to omit his 
duty to God It is our frailty, chat we are more afraid of empty 
ſhadows than of ſubſtantial dangers , becauſe they are neerer 
our ſenſes , as \nele Childrenfear a Mouſe or a Viſard, more 
than five or weather. But as a fitte of the ſtone takes away rhe 
ſenſe of che gout for the preſert, ſo the greater paſſion doth 
extinguiſh the leſs, The fear of Gods wrath, and eternal tor- 
ments doth expel corporal fear, fear not them who kitl the body, 
but fear him why is able to caſt both body and fowl into hell, Luc. 
7. 4. (e) Da veniam Tmperator , tu carerrem, ille gehennam 
ina , 3 3 
e 2 n, 
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priſon, but he threatens me with hell. () Secondly , he erres 
in his ſuperſtruction alſo. There is a great difference, as to this 
caſe of juſtifying , or not juſtifying an action between force 
and fear, and other paſſions; Force doth not only leſſen the 
ſin, but takes it quite away, De t. 22. 26. He who forced a be- 
trothed Damſell was to die; but unto the Damſel (ſaith he) 
thou ſhalt do not hing, there is in her un fault worthy of death. Ta- 
mars beauty, or Ammon love did not render him innocent, but 
Ammons force rendred Tamar innocent. But fear is not ſo 
prevalent as force. Indeed if fear be great, and juſtly grounded, 
ſuch as may fall upon a conſtant man, though it do not diſpenſe 
with the tranſgreſſion of the negative Precepts of God or Na- 
ture, becauſe they bind to all times, yet it diminiſnheth the 
offence, even againſt them, and pleades for pardon. But it 
diſpenſeth in many caſes with the trangreſſion of the poſitive 
Law, either Divine or humane; becauſe it is not probable, that 
God or the Law would oblige man to the obſervation of all 
poſitive Precepts, with ſo great dammage as the loſs of his life. 
The omiſſion of Circumciſion was no fin , whilſt. the 1/ralites 
were travelling through the wilderneſs. By T. H. his per- 
miſſion. (g) I will propoſe' a caſe to him. A Gentleman 
ſends his ſervant with mony te buy his dinner, ſome Ruffians 
meet him by the way, and take it from him by force, The ſer- 
vant cryed for help, and did what he could to defend himſelf, 
but all would not ſerve. The ſervant is innocent, if he were to 
be tried before a Court of Areopagites. Or ſuppoſe the Ruf- 
fians did not take it from him by force, but drew their ſwords 
and threatned to kill him, except he delivered it himſelf,no wiſe 
man will conceive, that it was either the Maſters intention, or 
the ſervants duty, to hazard his life, or limbs, for ſaving of 
ſuch a trifling ſum. But on the other ſide ſuppoſe this ſervant, 
paſſing by ſome Cabaret, or Tennis- court, where his Camerads 
were drinking or playing, ſhould ſtay with them, and drink or 
play away his mony, and afterwards plead as T. H. doth 
here, that he was overcome by the meer ſtrength of tempta- 
tion, I trow, neither T. H. nor any man elſe would admit of 
this excuſe, but puniſh him for it, becauſe, neither was he ne- 
ceſſitated by the temptation, and what ſtrength it had was ed 
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his own fault, in reſpe& of that vitious habit which he had 
contracted of drinking or gaming, Jam. 1. 14. Every mam is 
tempted When he is drawn away of his own luſt and entiſed. Diſ- 
ordered paſſions of anger, hatred , luſt ; if they be conſequent 
(as the caſe is here put by T. H.) and flow from deliberation 
and election, they do not only not diminiſh the fault, but they 
aggravate it, and render it much greater. 75 Tall 
( He talks much of the motives to do, & the morives to forhear, 
how they work upon and determine a man, as if a reaſonable 
man were no more than a Tennis. ball, to be toſsed to and fro 
by the Rackets of the ſecond cauſes; As if the will had no 
power to moove it ſelf, but were meerly paſſjve, like an arti- 
ficiall Popingay remooved hither and thither by the bolts of 
the Archers, who ſhoot on this ſide and on that. What are 
motives but reaſons or diſcourſes framed by the underſtanding, 
and freely mooved by the will? What are the will and the 
underſtanding but faculties of the ſame ſoul > and what is li- 
berty but a power reſulting from them both? To ſay that the 
will is determined by theſe motives , is as much as to ſay, that 
the Agent is determined by himſelf; If there be no neceſſita- 
tion before the judgment of right reaſan doth diate to the 
will, then there is no antecedent, no extrinſecal neceſſitation 
at all. (i) All the world knows, that when the Agent is de- 
termined by himſelf, then the effect is determined likewiſe in 
its cauſe. But if he determined bimſelf freely, then the effect 
is free. Motives determine not naturally, but mor ally; which 
kind of determination may conſiſt with true liberty. But if 
T. H. his opinion were true, that the will were naturally de- 
termined by the Phyſical and ſpecial influence of extrinſecal 
cauſes, not onely motives were vain, but reaſon it ſelf, and 
deliberation were vain. No, faith he, they are not vain, be- 
cauſe they are the means. Les, if the means be ſuperfluous 
they are vain; what needed ſuch a circuit of deliberation to 
adviſe what is fit to be done, when it is already determined ex- 

away what muſt be done. | 12 
(He ſaith, that the ignoranct of the true canſes, and their 
power is the reaſon , why Wwe aſcribe the effect to liberty; but when 
pe ſerionſly confider' che canſes of things, we ackpowleage a ne- 
Ee 3 ceſſity. 


„ 
eefſlicy. No ſuch ching, but juſt che contrary: The more 
> and the cleerer we undetſtand, — orhets 
berty, and the more the knowledge of our on liberty. The 


leſs we — , _ the _— that the underſtan- 

irg is, the leſſer is the liberty, knowledge of it. And - 
— there is no conſideration, nor uſe of reaſon, there is no 
liberty at all, there is neither moral good nor evil. Some men, 
by reaſon that their exteriour ſenſes are not totally bound, 
have a trick to walk in their ſleep. Suppoſe fach an one in 
that cafe ſhould caft himſelf down a pair of ſtairs, or from a 
bridge, and break his neck, or drown himſelf, it were a mad 
Jury that would find this man aceeſſary to his own death. 
Why ? becauſe it was not freely done, he had not then the 


uſe of reaſon. 


(1) LaRtly, he tells us, that che will doth chooſe of neceſſity, as © 
well as the fire burns of neceſſity. If he intend no more but this, 
that election is the proper and natural act of the will, as burn- 
ing is of the fire, or that the elective power is as neeeſſarily in 
a man, as viſi bility, he ſpeaks truly, but moſt impertinentiy; 
For, the queſtion is not now of che elective power , in alta 
primo, it be an eſſential faculty of the ſoul, but whether 
the act of electing this or that particular object, be free and 
undetermined by any antecedent and extrinfecal cauſes. But if 
he intend it in this other ſenſe , that as the fire hath no power 
to ſuſpend its burning, nor to diftinguiſh between thoſe com- 
buſtible matters which are put unto it, but burns that which is 
put unto it neceſſarily, if be eorabuſtible; So the will hach 
no power to refuſe that ieh it wills, nor to ſuſpend its own 


appetite, He erres groſſely. The will bath power, either to 
lor ail „or to ſuſpend, chat is neither to will nor niſſ the 
fame object; Vet even the burning of the fire, if it be conſi- 


dered as it is inveſted with all particular cireumſtances, is not 
otherwiſe ſo neteſſary an action as T. H. imagineth. (m) Two 
things are requi make an effect neceſſary. FPirſt, that it 
be produced by a neceſſary cauſe, ſueb as fire is; 'Secondly, 


that it be neceflaniſy produced. — pa an Atheiſt, began 


#orbing-10 ſay, whe- 
ther they be, or they be un; ai is Book wascondeamed 
8 y 
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by the Almi to be burned. The fire was a neceſſary 


Agent, but the ſenferice or the application of the fitE to the 


Book , was a free act; and therefore the burting of bis Book 


was free. Mucli more the rational will is free; which is both a 
voluntary agent, and acts voluntarily. 

(e) My ſeeond reaſon againſt this diſtinction of Liberty 
from Compulfion, but not from naceſſitation is new, and de- 
monſtrates cleerly, that to teceſſitate the will by a Phyſical 
neceſſity, is to compel the will fo far as the will is capable of 
Compulſion; and that. he,; who: doth nereſſitate the will to 
evil, after that manner is the true cauſe. of evil, and ought ra- 
ther to be blamed than the Will is ſelf. Bur T. H. for all lie 
ſaith he is pot ſurpriſed, eam be contented upon better adviſe to 
ſteal by all this in ſilenee; And to hide this tergiverſation from 
the eyes of the Reader, he makes an empty ſnlew of braving 
againſt that famous and moſt neceſſary diſtinction between the 
e/icit: and imperate acts of the will; firſt, becauſe the terms are 
improp r; ſecondly,, becauſe they are abſcure. What Triviall 
and Grammatical objections are theſe, to be uſed againſt the 
univerſal. current of Divines and Philoſophers. Verborum ue 
Nummorum, It is in words, as it is in mony. Uſe makes them 
proper and current; A Tyrum at firſt, ſi gnifted a lawful ani 
juſt Prince ; Now, uſe hat quite the ſenſe of it, to 
denote eicher an Uſurper, or an Oppreſſor. The word pres 
munire is now grown a word in our Engliſh Laws by uſe 
and tract of time; And yet at firſt it vas meerly miſtaken for 
a premonere. The names of Sunday, Munday, Tueſday , were 
derived at firſt from thoſe Heatheniſh Deitieb, the Sun, the 
Moon, and the warlike God of the Germans; Now ve uſe 
them for diſtinction ſake onely, without any relation to theit 
firſt original He is too froward that will refuſe a piece of 
coin that is current throughout the world, becauſe it is not 
ſtamped after his own fancy. So is he that rejects a good word, 
becauſe he underſtands not the derivatiom of it · We ſee for- 
rein words — and made — 
every Coustry. But why ate the teatms improper? Beeauſt. 
faith he, 14 attribuses commund, ami ſubjactiom to the facaivies of 
the ſorl a 5f ib mas (onmuon-wonteh ov fandly umong them 


ſelves, 
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ſelves , and could ſpeak, one to another, Therefore he ſaith , 
(o) They who invented this tearm Actus Imperatus ; ander- 
ſtood not any thing what it ſignified. No, why not? It ſeemeth 
to me they underſtood it better than thoſe who except againſt 
it. They knew, there are mental rearms , which are onely con- 
ceived in the mind, as well as vocal tearms, which are expreſſed 
with the tongue. They knew that howſoever a Superiour do 
intimate a direction to his inferiour, it is ſtill a command. 
Tarquin commandedhis ſon , by onely ſtriking off the tops of 
the Poppies, and was by him both underſtood and obeyed, 
Though there be no formall {\ammor-wealth or family either 
in the body, or in the ſoul of man, yet there is a ſubordina. 
tion in the body of the inferiour members to the head; there 
is a ſubordination in the ſoul of the inferiour faculties to the ra- 
tional will. Far be it from a reaſonable man, ſo far to diſho. 
nour his own nature, as to equal fancy with underſtanding, or 
the ſenfitive appetite with the reaſonable will. A power of 
command there is without all queſtion, though there be ſome 
doubt in what faculty this command doth principally reſide, 
whether in the will or in the underſtanding. - The true reſolu- 
tion is, that the directive command for counſel is in the under- 
ſtanding; And the applirative command, or empire, for put- 
ting in execution of what is directed, is in the will. The ſame 
anſwer ſerves for his ſecond impropriery , about the word Eli 
cite. For, faith he,as it is abſurdly ſaid ; that to dance is an alt 
allured, or drawn by fair means out of the ability to dance; So is 
# abſuraly ſaid , that to will or chooſe , is an alt drawn out of the 
power to will. His objection is yet more improper than their 
expreſſion. The art of dancing rather reſembles the under- 
ſtanding, than the will. That drawing, which the Schools in- 
tend, is cleer of another nature from that which he conceives; 
By e licitation, he underſtands, a perſwading or enticing with 
flattering words, or ſweet alluring inſinuations, to chooſe this 
or that. But that elicitation, which che Schools intend, is a dedu- 
cing of the power of the will into act; that drawing, which they 
mention, is meerly from the appetibility of the object or of the 
end; as a man draws a Child after him with the ſight of a fair 
Apple, or a Shepheard draws his ſheep after him with the ſight 
7 | of 
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of a green bough : So the end aw! the will to it, by a Meta- 
phorical motion. What he underſtands here by an ability to 
dance, is more than I know, or any man els, untiſhe expreſs 
himſelf in more proper tearms, whether he underſtand the lo- 
comotive faculty alone, or the art, or acquired habit of dancing 
alone, or both of theſe jointly. It may be ſaid aptly without 
any abſurdity , that the act of dancing is drawn out ſelic tur) 
of the locomotive faculty helped by the acquired habit. He who 
is ſo ſcrupulous about the received phraſes of the Schools 
ſhould not have let ſo many improper expreſſions have drop- 
ped from his pen, as in this very paſſage he confounds the con- 
pelling of a voluntary action, with the commanding of a volun- 
tary action, and willing with clecting, which he faith , are aff 
one. Yet to will properly reſpects the end, to elect the means. 

(p) His ocher objection againſt this diſtinction of the acts 
of the will into Elicite and Imperate is ob{curity. Migli it 
not (ſaitii he) have bern #5 ca{ ly {aid in Engliſh , a voluntary 
action. Ves, it might have been ſaid as eaſily, but not as true» 
ly, nor properiy. Watſoever hath its original from the will, 
whether immediat!/ or mediatly, whether ic be a proper act 
of the will it ſelf, as to elect, or an act of the underſtanding, as 
to deliberate, or an act of the inferiour faculties, or of the mem- 
bers, is a voluntary action; but neither the act of reaſon nor of 
the ſenſes, nor of the ſenſi: ive appetite, nor of the members 
are the proper acts of thewill, nor drawn immediatly out of the 
will it ſelf, but the members and faculties are applyed to their 
proper and reſpective acts by the power of the will. 

And ſo he comes to caſt up the total ſum of my ſecond rea- 
ſon, with the ſame faith, that the unjuſt Steward did make his 
acounts, Luk. 16. The ſum of J. D*s diſtinction is (faith he) 
that a voluntary alt may be done on compulſion (juſt contrary to 
what I have maintained) that 16 to ſay , by foul means. But to 
will that, or any att cannot be but by allurement or fair means. 
I confeſs the diſtinction is mine, becauſe I uſe it, as the Sun is 
mine, or the Air is mine, that is common to me, with all who 
treat of this ſubject. (9) But his miſtakes are ſo thick, both in 
relating my mind, and his own, that the Reader may conclude, 
he is wandered out of his known way. I will do my duty to 
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ſhew him the right way. Firſt , no acts, which are pro 

faid to be compelled. are voluntary, Secondly, acts of terrour 
(which he calls foul means) which are ſometimes in alarge im- 
proper ſenſe called compulſory actions, may be, and for the 
molt part are conſiſtent with true liberty. Thirdly , actions 
proceeding from blardiſhments or ſweet perſwaſions (which 
he calls fair means, if they be indeliberated as in children, who 
want the uſe of reaſon, are nor preſently free actions. Laſtly, 
the ſtrength of conſequent, and deliberated deſires doth new 
ther diminiſh guilt, nor excuſe from puniſhment as juſt fears of 
extream and imminent dangers thre«tied by extrinfecal agents 
often do, becauſe the ſtrength ot the u mer proceeds from 
our own fault, and was frech elected ui the cauſes of it; But 
neither deſires nor fears, which are coniequent and delibe- 
rated, do abſolutely neceliitate the will. 


Animadverſjons upon che Biſhops 
Reply Numb. XX. 1 


(a) [_ N Ow again, he tells us, that Election is not oppo- 

ſite co. either neceſſation or compuilion. He 

might even as well tell us, that a ſtone thrown upwards moves 

naturally, or that a Woman can be raviſhed with her own 

Will. Conſent takes away the Rape, &c. ] If that Which I have 

told him again be falſe, why ſhews he not why it is falſe ? Here is 

not one word of Argument againſt it. To ſay I might have ſaid 

as well that a ſtone thrawn upwards moves naturally is no refuta- 

tion, but a dtniall. I will not diſpute with him whether a ſtone 
thrown up mie naturally, or not. I. ſhall onely ſay to thoſe Ręa- 
ders, whoſe Fudge ments are not defaced with the abuſe of Words, 
that as a ftone-movethmot upwards of it ſelf, but by the Power of 
the E xerndl Agent, who, giveth it a beginning. of that motion; Sa 
allo when he ſtone fallerh, it is moved downward by the Power of 
[ome other Agent, which. (though: it be tmperceptible to t he eye) ts 
nut imperceptible tareaſon. But he qauſe this is not proper diſcounſa 
for the: Biſbop, amd bt cad I bave elſewhere diſcourſed thereof 
cpreſſiy, I Hall ſay nething; of it harr. And Whereas he ſays 


Con- 
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Conſent takes away the Rape; It may parhaps be grue, and 1 
think. it is; but here it mot auely inferreth nothing, but wa 
alla needleiſe » and therefore in a publick \vriting is an und:cenr 
inſtance, thhagh /ometimes not unneceſſary in a Spiritnail Court. 
In the next place he wonders how a man is compelled, and yet 
Free to do what he wil; that i te ſay , how .4 mans made to 
wall, and yet Free to do What he will. I be had ſaid be wandered 
lem a man can be compelled to il yet be Free to do that which 


he would have done, if e had not been compelled, ut had been ſome- 


what ; 45 it 15 it 18 nothing; again he ſays , He who ſubmics to an 
enemy for ſaving his life, doth either onely counterfeit, or elſe 
his Will is changed, &c. All which is true; Bus When he ſays he 


doth counterfeit , be doth net in/nuate that he may counterfeit - 


Lawfully; For that would pre udice him hereafter in caſe be 
ſhould have need of quarter. But hom this mak:th for him, or 
againſt me, [perceive not. There is a vaſt difference (ſaith he) 
between compelling , and changing the Wil, Either Gol or 
man may change the Wil of man, eicher by varying the con- 
dition of things, or by informing the party oiherwiſe ; but com- 
pelled it cannot be &c. I /ay the ſame, Th: Mil cannas be com- 
pelled; but the man may be, and then compelled when his Wil 
ic changed by the fear © force, puniſhment, or other hurt from (30d 
or man. And when h:5 Wil us changed, there s a nem Wil for- 

med, (Whecber it he by God or by man, | and that neceſſarily; 

aud conſequently the Actions that flo u from that Wil are bath vo- 

lunt ry Free, and neceſſary , not wit hſt anding that he was compel» 
led to do them. which maketh not for the Biſhop but for me. 

(6 |[ Wherefore this kind of Actions are called mixt Acti- 
ons. that is partly voluntary, partly unvoluntary, &c: So ſup- 
poling a man were not in that diſtreſſe, they are involuntary, ] 
That ſome Actions are partly voluntary partly involuntary , is not 


4 new, but a f.lſe opin on. For one and the [ame Action can 


never be both do untury and involuntary. If th refore the parts 
of an e Action, be Acliont, te ſays no more but that ſome Actions 
are voluntary ſame inuoluntary; or that one multitude of Action: 
may be partly voluntary, partly in voluntary. But that one + Atti- 
on ſhould be partly voluntary partly involuntary i abſurd; And 
it ts the abſurdity of thoſe Authors which he unwarily gave credit 
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10. But to ſay, ſuppoſing the man had not been in diftreſſe, 
that then the Action had been involuntary , z to ſay, that the 
throwing of a mans goods into the Sea, ſuppoſing he had nat been in 
a ftorm, had been an involuntary Action; which alſo an abſur- 
dity ; for he would not have don: it, and therefore it had been mo 
AActiun at all, And this abſurdit) it his orn. N 

(c) His other inſtance of a man forced to priſon , that he may 
chooſe whether he will be haled thither upon tle gronnd , or walk. 
upon his fect, is not true. By his leave that is not as he pleaſeth, 
but as it pleaſeth them who have him in their Power. ] It is 
tnoug] for the uſe I make of tat inſtance , that when a man in te 
ncceſſiry of gring ts Priſon , though he cannot cleft mor deliberate 
of being Priſoner in the fail, may newertheleſſe deliberate ſome- 
times, o eth: he ſhall walk, or be haled thither. 

(d) [Having laid this foundation, be begins to build upon 
it, that other paſſions do neceſſitate as much as fear. But heerrs 
doubly, K“. Firſt , he ſays , I erre in this that IT ſay , that fear 
determins the rational Wil naturally and neceſſarily. And firſt, I 
anſwer, that I never uſed that term of rational Wil, There is no- 
thing rational but God, Angels, and men. The Wil is none of 
theſe. I mould not have excepted againſt this expreſſion , but that 
every Where he ſpeaketh of the Will and other faculties as of 
men, or Spirits in mens bellies, Secondly , he effereth nothing to 
prove the c:ntrary. For that which follometh the laſt and greateſt 
of five terrible things, is death, yet the fear of death cannot 
neceſſitate a reſolved mind to a diſhoneſt Action. The fear of 
the fiery furnace could not compel the three Children to wor- 
ſhip an Idol, nor the fear of the Lions neceſſitate Daniel to 
omit his duty to God, &c. I grant him that the greateſt of five 
(or of fifteen for he had no more reaſon for five then fifteen) terrible 
things doth not alwayes neceſſitate a man to do a dichoneſt Action, 
and that the fear of the fiery Furnace could not compel the three 
Children, nor the Lions Daniel to omit their duty; for ſomewhat 
elſe (namely their confidence in God) did neceſſitate them to do their 
duty. That the fear of Gods wrath doth expel corporal fear, 
zs well ſaid , and according to the Text he citeth. And proveth 

ſtrongly that fear of the greater evil may neceſſitate in a man, 
4 courage to endure the leſſer evil. | 
(e) Da 
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(e Da veniam Imperator, tu carcerem , ille gehennam mi- 
natur. Excuſe me, O Emperor thou threatneſt men with Priſon,but 
God threatens me with Hel. JT his Sentence and that which he ſaith 
Numb. 17. that neither the civil Fudg,us the proper fudge , nor the 
Law of the Land is the proper Rule of ſin, & divers other ſayings of 
his to the ſame effect, make it impoſſible for any Nation in the World 
to preſerve themſelues from civil Wars. For all men living equal 
ly acknowledging that the High and Omnipotent God u to be 
obey d before rhe greateſt Eu perours; every one may pretend the 
commandeme nt of God to Pᷣuſtiſie his diſobedience. And if one man 
pretendeth that God commanas one thing, and another man that he 
commands the contrary, what equity is there to allow the pretence 
of one , more then of another? Or what peace can there be if they 
be a'l allowed a like ? There will therefore neceſſarily ariſe diſcord 
and civil Mar, unleſſe there be a pudge agreed upon with Author - & © 
rity given to him by every one of them, to ſhow them, and inter- bY 
pret to them the Word ofGod,which Interpretor is alwayes the Em- 
perour, King, or other Soverain perſon, who therefore ought to be 
obeyed. But the Biſhop thinks that ts Lew us and interpret to us 
the Word of God, belongeth to the Clergy, wherein I cannot conſent 
unto him; Excuſe me , O Biſhop , you threaten me with that you 
cannot do, but rhe Empereur threateneth me with death, and is 
able to do what he threateneth. 
(f) [Secondly , he errs in his ſuperſtruction alſo. There is 
a great difference, as to this caſe of Juſtifying, or not Juſtifying 
an Action, between force and fear, &c, Force doth not one- 
ly leſſen the ſin , but takes it quite away, &c. J 7 know not to 
what point of my anſwer, this Reply of his is to be applyed. I had 
ſaid the Actions of men compelled , are nevertheleſſe volun- 
tary. - It ſeems that he calleth Compulſion Force; but I call it 
a fear of force, or of dammage to be done by force, by which fear 
| a mans Will is framed to ſomewhat, to which he had uo will before. 
Force taketh away the fin , becauſe the Action ic not his that is 
forced, bat his that forceth. It 1s not alwayes ſo in Compulſion, 
becauſe in this caſe a man electeth the Leſſe Evil under the notion 
of Good. But his inſtances of the betrothed Damſel that was 
forced , and of Tamar, may for any thing there appeareth in the 
Text, be Inſtances of (ompulſion, on et the Damſel and Tamar 
3 - + 
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be both innocent. In that which immediately followeth concern. 
in how far fear may extenuate a fin, there is nothing to be an fe. 
red. I preccive in it, he hath ſome glimmering rf the truth, but 
not of the grounds th-reof. It is true, that 7 fear diſpenceth 
not with the preceprs of God ar Nature; fer they are not diſpenſa- 
ble; but it extenuateth the fault, not by di nini/hing any thing in 
the Aſtion, but by being no trænſgreſſi n. For if the fear be al. 
lowed th: Action it producerh is allowed alſo. Nor doth it diſp uſe 
in any caſe with the Law pofitive , but by making the Action it 
ſelf Lawful , jor th: brea::ing of a Law is alwayes fin ; and it is 
certain that men are obliged to the obſervation of all poſitive Pre- 
cepts , though with the lojje of their lives, unleſſe the right that a 
man harh to preſerve himſelf , make it, incaſe of a juſt Fear, to 
ben Law. The omillion of circumciſion was no fin, he ſays, 
whilſt the Iſraelites were travelling through the Wilderneſſe. 
"T is very true, but this has not hing to do with ¶ umpulſion. And 
the cauſe why it was no ſin, was this; they were ready to ob:y it, 
wh: nſoever God ſhould give them leaſure and reſt from travel; 
whereby they might be cured , or ar leaft when (704 , that daily 
ſpake to t eir Condutter in the Deſert, ſhowld appoint him to renew 
that Sat ram: nt. | 

(g) [I will propoſe a eaſe to him, &c. J The eaſe is this; 
a Servant, is robbed of his Maſters money by the Highway , but is 


acquit becarſe he was forced. Another Servant ſpends his Ma- : 


fters mon'y in a Tavern. Why is he not acquited alſo ſeeing he 
. was neceſſitated? Would (h ſaith he) T. H. admit of this ex- 
cuſe ? I anſtver no: But I would do that to him, which ſbould no- 
ceſſitate him to behave himſelf better an«th-r time, or at leaſt ne- 

ceſſitate another to behave himfelf better, by his example. 
He talkes much of the motives to do, ani the m:tives to 
forbear , how they work upon, and determine a man; as if a 
reaſonable man were no more then a Tennis- ball, ro be toſſed 
to and fro by the Rackets of the ſecond cauſes; &.] May 
not great things be produced by ſecond canſes as well as little ? 
And a Foot-ball as Well a+ J ennis-ball ? But the Biſbip cnn 
vt ver be driven from this , that the Will hath p:wer to move it 
ſelf, but ſays tis all one to ſay , that an Agent can determine 
it ſelf, and that the Will is determined by motives _— 
e 
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He ada, that if there be no neceſſitation before the Judgment 
of right reaſon doth dictate to the Will, then there is no An- 
tecedent nor Extrinſecal neceſſitation at all. 7 /ay indeed rhe 
effelt it not produced before the laſt dictate of the — ; 

but 1 ſay not that the neceſſity was not before ; he knows I ſay it 3s 

rim eternity. When a Cannon is planted againſt a mall, though 

the battery be not made till the bullet arrive, yet the neceſſity was 

preſent all the while the bullet was going to it, if the Wall flood 

till; and if it ſlitt away, the hitting of ſomewhat elſe was neceſſa- 

ry, and that autecedentii. 

(5) LAll che World knows, that when the Agent is deter- 
mined by himſelf, then the effect is determined likewiſe in its 
cauſe. Tec, hen the Agent is d: termined by kimſelf , then the 
effeft is deterined likewiſe in irs canſe , and ſo any thing elſe is 
what he will have it. But nothing is determined by it [elf , nor is 
there any man in the World that h:th auy Conce prion anſwerable 
to He Words. But Motives (he ſays) determine not naturally 
but Morally. This alſo is inſignificant , for all Motion is Na- 
tural or Supernatural. Moral notion is a meer Mord, without 
any Imagination of the mind correſpondent toit. I have heard 
men talk of a Motion in 4 Cours of tu ſtice; perhaps this it it 
which he means hy Moral Morion. But certainly whe» the tongut 
of the falg, and the hands of the Clerks are thereby mov. , 
the Motion is Natural, and proceed from natural cauſes, which 
canſes alſo,were Natural Motions of the tongue of the Auvocate. 
And whereas he adds, thar if this were true then not onely Mo- 
tives; but reaſon it ſelf, and deliberation were vain , is harh been 
ſufficiently anſwered before that therefore they are not vain, be- 
cauſe by them is produced the effect. I muſt alſo note ar often- 
times in citing my opinion, he purs n inſtead of mine, thoſe terms 
of lis own, Which upon all occaſions 1 complain of for abſurdity; as 


here he makes me to ſay, that which I aid never ſuy, Speciał in- 


fluence of extrinſical cauſes. 

( He ſaich, that rhe ignorance of the true car ſes, and theiw 
Power, is the reaſon uhy we aſcribe the effect o Liberty; hut 
when we ſeriouſly conſider the cauſes of things, we at hn e 4 
neceſſity. No ſuch ching, but juſt che contrary. ] Ir h. under. 


tand the Authors which he readeth upon this . 
| e 
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he underſtands what I have here written, it is no wonder he un- 
derſtandeth not the truth of the queſtion. IT ſaid not, that when 
we conſider the cauſes of things, hut when we fee and know 
the ſtrength that moves us, we acknowledge neceſſity. No 
ſuch thing (ſays the Biſhop) bur juſt the contrary , the more we 
conſider, and che clearer we underſtand, the greater is the Li- 
berty, &c. I there any doubt if a man could forcknow , as Cod 
fortknows that Which hereafter to come to paſſe, but that he would 
alſo ſee and know the cauſes which ſpall bring it to paſſe, and how 
they work, and make the effect neceſſary ; for neceſſary it is what - 
ſoever God forein:weth, But we that foreſee them not, may con 
ſider as much as w will, and underſtand 45 clearly as we will, but 
are never the neerer to the knowledge of their xec:fſiry ; and that I 
ſaid was the cauſe why we impute thoſe events to Liberty, and not 
to cauſes. 
(/) | Laſtly , he tels us, that the Wil doth choſe of nec ſſity, 

a well as the fire burns of neceſſity. If he intend no more but 
this, that Election is the proper and natural Act of the Wil, as 
burning is of the fire, &c. He ſpeaks truely , but moſt imper- 
tinently ; for the queſtion is not now of the Elective power, in 
actu primo, &c. ] Here again he makes me ſpeak non ſenſe; I ſaid 
the man chooſeth of neceſſity, he ſays, 1 ſay the Will chooſeth 
of necellity ; And why, but becauſe he thinks I ought to ſpeak as 
he does, and ſay , as he does here, that Election is the AR ofthe 
Wil. No, Election is the Act of a man, as power to Elett is the 
power of a man. Election and Wil are all one Act of a man, and 
the power to Elict, and the poWer to Wil one and the ſame power ef 
a man. But the Biſhop is confounded by the uſe of calling by the 
name of Wil, the power of willing in the future, as they allo were 
confounded that firſt brought in this ſenſcleſſe term of Actus pri- 
mus. My meaning ts , that the Election I ſhall ha ve of any thing 


hereafter , is now as neceſſary , as that tie fire that now is, and 


continueth, all burn any combuſtible matter thrown into it here- 
after. Or to uſe his own terme, the Wil hath ro more power to 
ſuſpend its willing, then the burning of the fire to ſuſpend its burn 
ing. Or rather more properly, the man hath no more power to ſu 
ſpend his Will, then the fire, to ſuſpend his burning; Which is cow 
tary to that, which he would have, name iy, that a man ſpould have 
8 power 
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power to refuſe what he Wils , and to ſuſpend his own apperice ; 
for to refuſe what one willeth implyeth a contradiction; th: which 
alſo is made much more abſurd by his expreſſion ; for he ſaith, te 
will bath power to refuſe what it Mils, and to ſuſpend its own 
App-tite, whereas the Will, and the Willing, and the Appetite 
is the ſame thing. He adds that even the burning of the fire, if 
it be conſidered, as it is inveſted with all particular circum- 
ſtances , is not ſo neceffary an Action as T. H. imagineth. 
He doth not ſufficiently underſtand what I imagine. For I ima- 
gine , that of the fire wich ſhall burn live From e years hence , 1 
may truly. ſay now, it. ſhall burn nec: ſſarily;and of that ic ſhall 
not burn then, ( for fire may ſometimes not burn the combuſtible 
matter thrown into it, as in the caſe of the three Children) that it 
is neceſſary it ſhall not burn. 1 
(m) [ Two things are required to make an Effect neceſſa- 
Firſt, that it be produced by a neceſſary cauſe, &c. Se- 
condly, that it be neceſſarily produced, &c. ] To this I ſay no- 
thing but that I nnirrſtand not how a cauſe can be neceſſary, and 
the Effect not be neceſſarily produced. | 
(n) [| My ſecond reaſon againſt this diſtinction of Liberty 
from compulſion , but not from neceſſitation, is new, and de- 
monſtrates cleerly , that to neceſſitate the Wil by a Phyſical 
neceſſity, is to compel the Wil, ſofar as the Wil is capable of 
compulſion; and that he, who doth neceſſitate che Wil to 
evil after that manner, is the true cauſe of evil, &c. J By this 
ſecond reaſen, which he fays is new and demonſtrates, &c. I can- 
not find what reaſon le means; for there are but two, whereof the 
later is in theſe Word:; Secondly, to rip up the bottom of this 
buſineſs, this I rake to be the clear reſolution of the Schools; 
There is a double Act of the Wil, the one more remote called 
Imperatus, &c. The other Act is nearer, called Adus Elici- 
tus, Cc. But I dont whether this be it he means or no. For this 
bein? the reſolution of the Sc! ools, is net new; and being a diſtin- 
ion onely, is no demonſtration ; though jerhaps he may uſ- the 
word demonſtration , as every nlearned man now a days does , to 
ſgnifie ary eArgamem of his own. es for the d ſtincliun it ſelf, 
becauſe the terms are Latine, and never uſed by any Author of the 
Latine tongue , to ſhew their * , Texponnded them in 


Engliſh, 


EL „ 
Engliſb, and left them to the Readers judgement, to find the ab- 
ſurdity of them himſelf. e And the Biſhop in this part of his Reply, 
indeavours to defend them. And firſt he calls it a Trivial and 
Gramwatical objectian, es ſay they are improper and obſcure. 
1s there any thing leſſe beſeeming a Divine, or a Philoſopher, then 
ro ſpeak, improperly and obſcurely , where the truth is in qu: ſti- 
on. Perhap it may be tollerabl: in one that Divineth , but not in 
him that pr. 3 to demonſtrate. It is not the univerſal current 
of Divines, and Philoſophers, that giveth Words tei Aut ho- 
rity, but the generality of them Who acknowledge, that they under. 
ſtand them. Tyrant and Præmunire, N — ſignificat ion be 
changed, yet they ar? underſtood; and. fo are the paraes of the 
Days. Sunday, Munday, Tueſday. And when Engliſh Ra lers 


rt engaged in School Divinity ſhall find Imperate & EliciteActs 


as intelligible as thoſe, 1 will canfeſſe I had no reaſon to findfault. 
But my bravin? againſt that famous, and moſt neceſſary diſtin- 
(lion berween the Elicite and Imperate Acts of the Wil, le ſays was 
oxely to hide fram the eyes of the Reader à tergiverſation in not 
anſwering this Argument of his; he who doth neceſſitate the 
Wil to evil, is the true cauſe of evil; But God is not the cauſe 
of evil; Therefore he does not neceſſitate the Wil to evil. 
This Argument is wot to be found in this Numb. 20. to which 1 
here anſwered ; nor had I ener ſaid that the Wil was compelled. 
But be taking all neceſſitation ſor Compulſion , doth noW in 
this place from neceſſiration ſimeply , bring in this Inference con- 
ce ruing the cauſe of evill, and thinks he ſpall force me to ſay, that 
Gad is the canſe of ſin. 7 ſball ſay onely What is ſaid in the Scrip- 
ture, Non eſt malum , quod ego non feci. I ſhall ſay what 
Micaiah ſaith to Ahab, 1 Xing, 22. 23. Behold the Lord 
hath put a lying Spirit into the mouth of all theſe thy Pro- 
piets. I all ſay that that is true, which the Prophet David 
Jaith,2 Sam.16.10. Let hic curſe, becauſe the Lord bath ſaid 
unto him, curſe Ou vad. But that which Ged himſelf ſaith of him · 
ſelf, 1 Kings 12.15. The King hearkned not to the) people, for 
the Cauſe bas from the Lord, I will not Jay , leaft the Biſhop ex- 
claim againſt me, but leave it to be interpreted by theſe that 
have authority 10 interpret the Scriptures, 1 [ay further, that to 
cauſe ſin is net always fin, nat can be fin in him that is not ſubject 
5 — Po 
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to ſome higher Yer; bun te uſt d unſetmly a Phraſe a3 to ſu) 
that Godt is thi camſt of fin, beeanſs it ſoundeth fo lib. to ſaying 
that God funeth , I can ne vr be forced by ſo wrak an argamm n- 
1 this of his. Luther ſays we act neceſſarily , neceſfarily by ne · 
teſtity of immutabiſity, not by neteſſity of conftraine , that 
is iu plain Englifs neceſſarily ; but not againſt our wills. Zan- 
thivs ſey Trat. T hrol. cap. ö. Th. 1. The freedom of our 
will doth not confiſt in this; that there is no neceffiry of our 
finning ; but in this, that there is no conſtraint. Bucer. Lib. de 
Concordia. Whereas the Catholicks ſay, man has Free Will, 
we muſt underftand it of freedom from conſtramt , and not 
freedom from necellity. Calvin. Inf. Cap. 2. F. 6. And 
thus ſhall man be ſaid to have Free Will, nbe becanfe be hath 
equall freedom to do good and evill, but becauſe he does the 
evilt he does not by conſtraint but willingly. Monſr. du Mou- 
lin, in his Buckler of the Faith, Articie 9 The neceſſity of 
ſinning is not repugnant to the freedom of che Will. Witneſs 
the Devils who are neceſſarily wicked, and yer ſin freely with- 
out conſtrant. ud the Synod of Dort. Liberty is not oppo- 
ſite to all kinds of neceſſity and determination. It is indeed op · 
pokite to the neceſſity of conſtraiat but ſtandeth well enough 
with the nereſſity of infallibility. I con!d add more. Fer all the 
famous Doltors of the Reformed ¶ Vurcbes, and with them St. Au- 
guſtise ave of the ſame omen. None of theſe denied rhat God is the 
Cafe of at orion & Action, or that God is the canfe of al 1 aws; 
ard yet they were never forced to ſay that God is the caxſe of ſin, 
(o) They who ind med this term of Altus Imperatus ander- 
food not (he ſaith ) any hing what ir ſigniſie No? Why not? 
It ſeemeth to me they under ſtood it Better then thoſe who ex- 
cept againſt it. They knew there are mental terms which are 
only conceived in the mind, as well as vocal terms, which 
are expreſſed with the tongue, &c. In this place the Bihhop 
hath difcevered the ground of all his errors in Philoſophy , which 
is this, that he chinketh , when he repe ateth the words of a p op- 
ftion in bis mind, that is, when be fancieth the words without 
ſpraking them, that then hee conceiveth the things which the 
pords Fenifi „ and this is the moſt general canſe of falſe opi- 


nion. For men can never be deceived in the conceprions of. 
Gg 2 things, 


things, though they may 
unto them wrong terms or 
are commonly uſed , ani c 
And therefore they that ſtud to artain the certain kyowledge of 
truth, d uſe to ſet don before hand all the terms they are to 
expreſſe themſelves bs a declare in what ſenſe they ſhall 
uſe them conſtantly. And by this means, the Reader having an 
Idea of every thing th 4, cannot cr nccive amiſſe. Bur 
when a man from the hearing of a word hath no Idea of the thing 
ſirnified , but onely of the ſound , and of the Letters whereof the 
word is made ( which is that he here calleth Mentall terms) it 
3s impoſſible he ſhould canceive aright , or bring forth any thing 
but abſurdity ; as he doth here, when he ſays , that when Tarquin 
delivered his commands to his Son, by onely ſtriking off the tops 
of the Poppies, he did it by Mental terms. As if to ftrich of 
the head of a Poppy were Mental term. It is the ſound and the 
Leiters that maketbh / im think Elicitus and Imperatus ſome what. 
And it is the ſame that makes him ſay (for think it he cannot) that 
to Wil, or chooſe , is drawn , or allured, or fetch't out of the power 
to Wil. For drawing cannot be imagined but of bodys; and there 
fore to Will, to [peak,, to write, to dance, to leape, or any way to be 
m:;ved, cannot be ſaid intellsgibly to be drawn, much leſſe to be 
drawn out of a Power, that is to ſay , out of an ability; for hat- 
ſoever is drawn ont, is drama ont of one ex into another. He 
that can diſcourſe in this manner in Philoſophy, cannot probably 
be theughr able to diſcourſe rationally in any thing. 

(p) | His other objection againſt this diſtinction of the Acts 
of the Will into Elicite and Imperate is obſcurity. Might it 
not (faith he) Jave beew as eaſily ſaid in Engliſh, a voluntary 
Action? Yes, it might have been ſaid as eaſily , but not as tru- 
ly, nor as properly. ] He ſays, that Actus Imperatus is whey 

4 man opens or ſhuts his eyes at the command of the Wil. 
7 ſay when a im an opens and ſtuts his eyes according to his Wil that 
it is a voluntary Action; and I believe we mean one and the ſame 
thing. Whether of us ſpeak more properly, or more truly, let the 
Reader Judge, 
* (9) [ But his miſtakes are ſo.thick, &c. I will do my duty 
to ſhew him the right way. Firſt, no Acts which are pro- 


perly 
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perly ſaid to be compelled , i  Secondly', Acts of 
of terrour, &c. ] This is nothing but Tohu ad Bohu. ; 


HE reſtare 1 uickly diſpelled; firſt, the Aſtro- Num 21 
loger ſteps up, and ſubjects Liberty to the motions of 
Heaven, to the aſpects and aſcenſions of the Starrs, 
— Plus etenim fati valet hora benigns. | 
Quam ſi nos Veneru commendet Epiſtola Marti. 

1 ſtand not much upon them who cannot ſee the fiſhes ſwim- 
ming beſides them in the rivers, yet believe they ſee thoſe 
which are in Heaven. Who promiſe great treaſures to others, 
and beg a groat for themſelves. The Starrs at the moſt do 
bur incline, they cannot neceſſitate. 

Secondly , the Phyſitian ſubjects liberty to the complexion 
and temperature of the body. But yet this comes not home 
to a neceſſity, Socrates , and many others by aſſiduous care 


have corrected the pernicious propenſions, which flowed from 
their temperatures. | | 


29 

„ | bs 
TN the reſt of his diſcourſe he reckoneth up the opinions of cer- 
tain profeſſions of men, touching the cauſes, wherein the neceſſi- 
N ty of things, which they maintain, conſiſtetb. And firſt he ſaith, 
the eAſtrologer deriveth his neceſſity from the Starrs. Secondly, 
that the Phyſician attributeth it to the temper of the body. For my 
part, 1am not of their opinion, becauſe neither the Starrs alone, 
wor the temperature of the Patient alone is able to produce any 
effect without the coneurrence of all other Agents. For, there is 
hardly any one action, how caſual ſoever it ſeem , to the cauſing 
whereof concur not whatſoever is in rerum natura. Mich becauſe 


it is a great Paradox, and depends on many antecedent ſpeculati- 
ons 1 do not preſs in this place. 


Þ 1 
T Owards the later end of my diſcourſe I anſwered ſome 

' Nees pretences againſt 8 , The two firſt were of 

the 5 e one ſubjecting liberty 

8 3 co 


rologer and the Phyſician. 
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to the motions and influences Y the heavenly bodies; The 
other to the complexions of men. (a) The ſum of my anfwer 
was, that the Stars and complexions do incline, but not at all 
neceſſitate the will. To which all judicious Aſtronomers and 
Phy ſicians do aſſent. And T. H. himſelf doth not diſſent from 
it. So as to this part there needs no reply. 

(6) But whereas he mentions a grear paradox of his own that 
there is hardly any one action to the caufing of Which tcncurres not 
whatſoever is in rerum natura, I can but ſmile to ſee with what 
ambixion our great undertakers do affect to be accounted the 
firſt formders of — opinions, as if the deviſing ofan ill 

rounded Paradox were as great an honouras the invention of 
the needle, or the diſcovery of the new World. And to this 
Paradox in Particular, I m not with natural actions, be- 
cauſe the fubject of my diſcourſe is moral liberty; But if he in- 
tend not only the kinds of things, bat every individuaſlt crea- 
ture, and not onely in natural but voluntary actions, I deſire 
to know how Prefter Foby, or the great Mogul, or the King of 
China, or any one of ſo many millions of their fubjects do con- 
cur to my writing of this reply. Ifthey do not, among his other 
ſpeculations concerning this matter , I hope he will give us 
ſome reſtrictions. It were hard co make all the Al-groes ac- 
ceſſary to all the murrhers that are committed in Europe. 


Animadverſions upon che Biſhops 
Reply. Numb. XXI. 


Here it nof math in this part of hin 23. that needeth Ani 
$$ wmatrerſon. But Tmaſt objerve where he ſaith. 

© - - (a; F The fum of my anſwer was that the Stars and 
compteRions do indime, bit not at all nexeſſitate the Will. 
He anſwereth nothing at all to me, who nrribme mt the nereſſi 
tation of the Will to the Stars and CompleFions , but to the ag- 
gre 7 of all chings together rhat aye in motion. I do nor ſay that 
the $ ters or CompleBims of theme lers do ime line men to Milzbut 
when wen ie inclined , Imi ſin that that incluation , was ne- 
veſſirared by forme cnnſer or other. 

= (6) [_But 
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(5) [ But whereas he mentions 4 great Paradox of bus own; 
that there is hardly any ane Attion', ta the cauſing of which cor 
carres wat whatſoever i in rerum natura, I can but ſmile to ſee 
with what ambition our great undertakers do affect to be ac> 
counted the firſt founders of ſtrange opinions, &c.] The 
Biſhop ſpeaks often of Paradoxes which ſuch ſcorn or deteſtation, 
that a ſimple Reader would take a Paradox either for Felony , or 
ſome otber hatnoug crime, or elſe for {ome rediculons turpitude ; 
wlereas perhaps 4 fudiciaus Reader hum what the word 
ſignifies And that 4 Paradex is an 0Pinion. wot yet generally re- 
c.rved. Chriſtian Relagion was ance @ Paradox; aud a great wany 
other opinions which the Biſhop now helderh , were formerly Para- 
doxes. Inſomuch as when 4 man callerb an opinion Paradox, be 
doth mot ſay it it true, but ſiguifieth lis ami ignarauce; for if he 
undeyſtood it, he would call it either atrath ar an errowr, He ob- 
ſerves n:t , that but ſor Paradoxes, we ſhaula. be nw in that ſar 
vage ignorance Winch theſe men are tn, that have mot or have wt 
long bad Laws and Common wealtb, fram whence porceedeth 
Science and Civility. There Was not long ſince a Schaller , that 
maintained that if the teaſt thing that had waight ſhould be laid 
din upon the hardeſt hady that could be, ſuppoſing it an, Auvillaf 
Diamant, it Wonld at the firft aureſſe make it jeeld. This [ 
thought, and much more the Biſbop would baue thought a Para- 
dox. But when he told me, that either that wauld do it, ar all the 
waight of the World would not doe it, becauſe if the Whole waight 
did it, every the leaft part thereof wonld do its part, I ſawn rea- 
ſon to diſſent. In like manner when I ſay there is hardly any one 
Action to the cauſing of which concurs not whatſoever is in 
rerum natura; Ir ſeems to the Biſhop a great Paradox ; and if I 
ſhould ſay that all Action is the effect of Motion, and that there 
canmt be a Motion in one part of the World;but rhe ſame muſt alſo 
be communicated to all the reſt of the World, he would ſay that this 
were vo leſſe a Paradox. But yet if I ſbould ſay , that if a leſſer 
bedy, as a concave Sphere or Tun, were filled with air or other 
liqnid matter, and that any ane little particle therco/ were moved, 
all the reſt would be moved alſo, be would conceive it to be true, or 
if not he, a judicious reader wonld. It is uct the greatneſs of the 
Tun that altererh the caſe '; and therefore the {ame would be true 


alſo, 
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al's, if the whole World were the Tun; for tis the grearneſs of this 
Tun that the Biſhop comprohendeth not. But the truth is compre- 
henſible enaugh, and may be ſaid without ambition of bring the 
founder of frange opinions. And though a Grave man may ſmile 
at it, he that is bath Grave and wiſe will not. 


. . 7. D. | 
Num. 22. I Hirdly, the moral Philoſopher tells us how we are haled hi- 


ther and thither with outward objects. To this I anſwer. 

Firſt, that the power, which outward objects have over us, 
is for che moſt part by our own default , becauſe of thoſe viti- 
ous habits which we have contracted. Therefore, though the 
actions ſeem to have a kind of violence in them, yet they were 
freeand voluntary in their firſt originals. As a paralitick man, 
to uſe Ariftotles compariſon , ſhedding the liquor deſerves to 
be puniſhed, for though?his act be unwilling, yet his imtempe- 
rance was willing, whereby he contracted this infirmity. 

Secondly , I anſwer , that concupiſcence, and cuſtome , and 
bad company , and outward objects do indeed make a procli- 
vity , but not a neceſlity. By Prayers, Tears, Meditations, 
Vowes, Watchings , Faſtings, Humi-cubations, a man may get 
a acontrary habit, and gain the victory, not onely over outward 
objects but alſo over his own corruptions, and become the King 
of the little world of himſelf. 


Si metuis, fi prava cupis, fi duceris irà, 
Servitii patiere jugum, tolerabis iniquas 
Interius leges. T unc omnia jure tenebis, 
Cum poteris rex eſſe tus. 


Thirdly, a reſolved mind, which weighs all things judiciouſly, 
and provides for all occurrences, is not ſo eaſily ſurpriſed with- 
outward objects. Onely Ulyſſes wept not at the meeting with 
his wife and ſon, I would beat thee (ſaid the Philoſopher) 
but that I am angry. One ſpake loweſt when he was moſt 
mooved. Another poured out the water when he was thirſty. 
Another made a Covenant with his eyes. Neither opportunity 


nor entiſement could prevail with eſeph. Nor the * 
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the fire with the three child? It is not the ſtrength of the 
wind , but the lightneſs of the chaff, which cauſeth it to be 
blown away, Outward objects do not impoſe a moral, much 
leis a Phyſical neceſſity, they may be dangerous, but cannot be 
deſtructi e to true liberty. 


„ 


| T. H. | 
s 5 Hirdly , he diſputeth againſt the opinion of them that ſay, ex- 
ternal ob ects preſent:d to men of ſuch and ſuch t:mperatures, 
do make their actions neceſſary. And ſayes, the po er that ſuch 
objects have over us, proceed from our own fault; But that 1 
nothing to the purpoſe, if ſuch j ault of ours proceedeth from Cauſes, 
not in our own power. And therefore that opinion may J old true 
fad all thi anſwer : Further he ſaith, Prayer, Faiting, &c. 
hy alter our habirs. Tu true, but when they do ſo , they are 
cauſes of the contrary habit, and make it neceſſary ; as the or- 
mer habit had been neceſſary , i Prayer, Faſting , & c. had not 
been, Beſid s we are not mooved , nor diſpoſed to prayer, or any 
ot er action but by outward objecls, as pions company, godly 
preachers, or ſomething equivalent, Thirdly, he ſaith, a reſolved 
mind is not eaſily ſurpriſed. As the mind of Uly ſles , who when 
others wept, he alone wept nit. An of the Fhilsſopher that ab- 
fined from ſtriking , becauſe he found himſeli angry. And ef 
him that poured out the water when he was thirſty ; And the like: 
Such things I confeſs haue, or may have been dine, and do prove 
enely that it was not neceſſary for Uiyſſes then to weep, nor for the 
Philoſopher to ſtribę, nor for : hat othcy man to drink , bur it does 
not prove that it was not necej] ary for Ulyſſes ten to ab lain, as he 
did from weepirg , nor the Philoſopher to abſtain as he did from 
ftrik;ng; Nor the other man to forbear drinkins. And y:t that was 
the tl ing he ought io have prov. d. 

Laſtly, he confeſſeth , that the diſpoſition of objects may be 
danger ons to liberty, but cannot be deſtruftiv:, To which I 
an(wer , t'« impoſſible; For, liberty is never in any other danger 
than to be leſt , And if 6: cannot be loſt, which he confeſſtih, I may 
in er it can be in no dunger at all. | 
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(4)T He third pretenſe *. out of moral Philoſophy miſun- 

derſtood, that out ward objects do neceſſitate the will. I 

ſhall not need to repeat what he hath omitted, but onely to 

ſatisfie his exceptions; (6) The firſt is, that it is not mater. al, 

though the power of out dard objetts d, proceed from our own farts, 

if ſuch faults of eurs proceed nat from cauſes in our own power. 
Well, but what if they do proceed from cauſes that are in our 

own power, as in truth they do, then his anſwer is a meer ſub- 

terfuge. If our fagiles proceed from cauſes that are not, and 

were not in our on er, then they are not our faults at all. 
It is not a fault in us notto do thoſe things, which never were 
in our power to do. But they are the faults of theſe cauſes frem 
whence they do proceed. (c) Next he confeſſeth, that it ibn 
our power by good endeavours, to alter thoſe vitious habits 
which we had contracted, and to get the contrary habit. Traut 


(faith he) but then the contrary habit doth nece ſſitate the on? way, 


4 well as the former habit did the other way. By which very con- 
fideration it appears, that that which he calls a neceſſity is no 
more but a proclivity. If it were a true neceſſity, it could not 
be avoided , nor altered by our endeavours. The truth is Ac- 
quired habits do help and aſſiſt the faculty; but they do not 
neceſſitate the faculty. He who hath gotten to himſelf an 
habit of temperance, may yet upon occaſion commit an in- 


cemperate act. And ſo on the contrary. Acts are not op- 


poſed to habits, but other habits. (4) He adds, that we are 
not moo ved to prayer or any other action but by out mara ob ełts, as 
pious com pan, godly Preachers or ſomething equivalent Where- 
in are two other miſtakes, firſt. to make godiy Preachers, and 
pious company, to be outward. objets, which are outward 
Agents. Secondly to. afficm that the will is not moved but by 
outwatd objects. The will is mooved by it ſelf, by the under- 
ſtanding, by the ſenſitive paſſions, by Angels good a d bad, 

men, and moſt effectually by acts or habits inf iſed by God, 
whereby the will is excited extraordinarily indeed, but effi- 
caciouſly and determinately. This is more than equivalent with 
outward objects. 
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Another branch of mine anſwer was , that a reſolved and 
prepared mind is able to reſiſt both the appetibiliry of ob- 
jets, and the unrulineſs of paſſions; As I ſhewed by exam- 
ples. (e. He anſwers that I prove Vly(ſes was not neceſſita- 

ted to weep, nor the Philoſopher to ſtrike, but I do not prove 
that they were not neceſſitated to forbear. He faith true. 
Jam not now proving, but anſwering. Vet my anſwer doth 
ſufficiently prove that which I intend. That the rational will 
x hach power, both to ſleight the moſt appetible objects, and 
ö to control the moſt unruly paſſions. When he hath given a 
} clear ſolution to thoſe proofs which I have produced, then it 
will be time for him to cry for more work. 

Laſtly , whereas I fay, that outward objects may be dange- 
rous , but cannot be deſtructive to true liberty. He catcheth 
at it, and () objects, that /iberty i in no danger, but to be loſt, 
but I ſay , it cannot be loſt , therefore (he infers} that it ic in no 

danger at all. I anſwer; Firſt, that liberty is in more danger 
to be abuſed than to be loſt. Many more men do abuſe their 
wits than loſe them. Secondly , liberty is in danger likewiſe to 
be weakened or diminiſhed, as when it is clogged by vicious 
babits contracted by our ſelves , and yet it is not totally loſt. 
Thirdly, though liberty canner be totally loſt out of the world, 
yet it may be totally [oſt to this or that particular man, as to 
the exerciſe of it. Reaſon is the root of liberty , and though 
nothing be more natural to a man than reaſon, yet many by 
exceſs of ſtudy, or by continual gurmandizing, or by ſome ex- 
travagant paſhon , which they have cheriſhed in themſelves, 
or by — too much upon ſome affected object, do be- 
come very ſorts, and deprive themſelves of the uſe of rea- 

| ſon , and conſequently of Liberty. And when the benefit 
k of liberty is not thus univerſally loſt , yet it may be loſt re- 
: ſpeRively to this or that particular occaſion. As he who 
makes choiſe of a bad wife, hath loſt his former liberty to 


choſe a good one. 


* 
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Animadverſions upon the Biſhops 
| Reply Numb. XXII. 


(a; [TJ He third pretence was out of Moral Philoſophy miſ- 

underſtood , that outward objects do necellitate the 
Will.] Icannot imagine how the queſtion , whether outward ob. 
jets do neceſſitate, or not nec: ſſirate the Wil, can any 4 be r 
ferred to Moral Philoſophy. The principles f moral Philoſophy 


are the Laws, Where with outward objects have little to do, as. 


being for the moſt part inanima'e,\rhich follow al wayes the force 
of nature without reſpect to moral Laws. Nur can I conc ive what 
purpofe he had to bring this. into his Reply ro my anſwer , wher in I 

attribute nothing in the Action of ourward «bjetts to . orallity. 
(6) [Nis firſt exception is, that it is not material that the 
power of outward objects do proceed from our own faults , if ſuch 
faults of ours proceed not from cauſes in our own power. Well, 
but what 1i they do proceed from cauſes , that are in our own 
_ as in truth they do, then his anſwer is a meer ſubter- 
uge. Bet how pr. v-5 he that in truth they do? Becauſe elſe, ſaith 
he, chey are not our faults at all.] Very well reaſoned. A Horſe 
is lame from à cauſe that was nit in his power, therefore the lame- 
neſs is no fault in the Horſe. Fut his meaning is, tis no #njuſtice 
unl:ſſe rhe cauſes were in his mu power; as if it were not inj-ſtice 
whatſo:ver is willingly Tone againſt the Law, whatſcev:r it be 

that is the cauſe o the Wil to do it. | | 
(c) { Next he confeſſerh , that it is in our power by good 
endeavours to alter thoſe vicious habits which we had con- 
trated, and to get the contrary habits. ] There is no ſuch con- 
fefſion in my anſw r. I /aid, Prayer, Faſting, &c. May alter 
our habits. But I nc ver ſaid that the Will ro Pray, Faſt &c. is 
in our mn power. True ( ſaith he) but then the contrary habit 
dot h nec. tate the on way, as well as the former habit did il e other 
way. By which very conſideration it appears, that that which 
he calls a neceſſity, is no more but a Proclivity. If it were a 
true neceſſity, it could not be avoided, nor altered by our 
endeavours. ] Again he miſtakes , for 1 ſaid that Prayer, Fa- 
| * ting, &c. 
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ſting, &c. when they alter our habits do neceſſariſ v canſe the 
contrary ha bits; wich is not to ſay that the habit n:ceſſitares 
but is eceſſiiated Bit ihi: us Common with him to make me [ay 
that which out of readine, nit out of Meditation he uſcet“ to (ay 
hi . Bet ho's doth it ap ar, that Prayer and F. ſting &c. 
make but a Hroclivit y in men to do what they do for if it ere but 
a Hreclivity, then wlat they do; thy do not. Therefore they either 
neceſſitate the Will, or the Will foll wetli ut; Icontend for the 
trtho; this on*ly, that when the Mi follow-th them they neceſſi- 
tate the will; and wh na -r:cl;mity followeth they neceſſitate the 
priclimity. But rhe Bilhip thin s I maintain t hat that alſo is pro- 
auc ed neceſſiar. ly, Wis, is not produced at at. 
(4) | He adds, that we are not moved to Prayer, or any other 
Alt on, but by outward ol jefts , as pious company, and Godly 
Pr achers, or ſom:thin? equivalent Where are two other 
mt taxe ; firft, to make Godly Preachers, and pious company, 
to be outward objects, which are outward Agents. Secondly, 
to affirm that the Will is not moved but by outward objects. 
The Wil is moved by t ſelf, &c. ] Tie firſt miſtake, he urgeth 
that I call Preachers. au co pany objects. Is not th: Preacher to 
the he arer the objett of his hearing ? No, perl aps he will ſay it is 
the voyc which is the object, and that we bear n:t the Preacher, Mr 
bur his voyce, as before he ſaid the obj: it of fight, was not the cauſe | 
of ſight. I muſt therrfore once more make ui m ſmile With a great 
Paradox which is the, that in all ch: ſcuſes he Object the 
Agent; And that it is, when we hear a Preacher, the Prea- 
cher that we hear, nd that his voyce «© the ſame thing with the 
4 hearing and a fancy in the kearer , thiugh the motion o the Lips, 
an l other organs of ſpe-ch be his that ſp: aketh. But of this I have 
written more 'argely in a mo e proper place. 

My ſecond miſtalę, in affirn ing that the Will is not moved 
but by out ward objects, 4 hiſtalę of his own. For I [id not 
the Will is not moved. hut we ate not moved, for / alwa yes 
ad id artributins ot ion ito any thing but Bo'y. The will is 

0 produced, generated, formed, and cre- ted in ſu h tort as accidents 
1 are eff 25 in a corpereal [» bject, but moved it canno be, b c uſe 
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it goeth not ro place ro place. And w'crreas h ſaith the Will 
is moved by it ſelf, / he had prken properly as he ought to do, 
Hh 3 and 
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aud [aid , the Will is wade or created 2 it ſelf. he would preſently 


have acknowledged that it was impoſſible. So that it is not wit 
out cauſe men uſe imgrop:r I auguage , when they mean to keep 
their erronrs from being detected. And becanſe nothing can move 
that is not it ſelf moved , it untruly [aid that either the Will or 
any thing elſe is moved by it ſelf , by the underſtanding, by the 
ſenſitive paſtions , or by Acts or habits , or that Acts or habirs 
are rar by Ged, for infuſion is motion, and nothing is moved 
bat bodys. 

(e) [He anſwers that I prove Vlyſes was not neceſſitated 
to weep nor the Philoſopher to ſtrik , but I do not prove that 
they were not neceſlitated to forbear. He ſaith true; I am not 
now proving , but anſwering. ] By his favour, though he be ar 
ſmering now , be was proving then. And what he anſwers now 
maketh nothing mare toward a proof then mas before. For theſe 
words, the rational Wil hath Power to ſleight the moſt appeti- 
ble objects, and to controle, the moſt unruly paſſions , are #o 
more, (being reduced into proper terms) then this, the appetite 


hath power to be without appetite towards moſt appetible ob- 


jets, and to Will contrary to the moſt unruly Will; which il 
argon. | 
Ke objects that L. berti is in no danger but ta be loſt; but 


Lſay it cannot be loſt, therefore (he inferrs) char it is in ns danger 


at all. I anſwer, Firſt, that Liberty is in more danger to be abu- 
ſed then loſt, &c. Secondly, Liberty is in danger likewiſe to 
be weakened by vic:ous habits, Thirdly,it may he totally loſt. ] 
It is true that a man hath mere liberty cne time then another, and 
in one place then another, which is a. difference of liberty as to the 


Body. But as to the liberty of doing what we will, in thoſe things 


we are able to do, it cannot be. greater ons time then another. 
Conſequently out mard objects can us yayes-endanger liberty fur- 
ther then it deſtroyeth it. And hit anſmer that liberty is in mort 
danger to be abuſed then leſt , is nat to the que ſtian, b;t a meer 
ſhift to be thoug 't not ſilenced. And whereas be ſays liberty is di- 
miniſhed by vitious hab ts, it cannot be und:rſtoed ath:rwiſe then 
that vicious hahits mak; a man the leſſe free ta do viciaus ations; 
whioh ¶ believe is nat his meaning. And laſily , whereas be ſays 
chr Liber i hs when reaſon ii, and cat cey who by 
ecelle 
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ex of Study, or by continuall gurmandiſing, or by extra- 
nt paſſion, &c. do become ſots, have conſequently loſt 

their liberty , it requireth proof; for for any thing that I can ob- 

ſerve , mad men ani fools have the ſame liberty that other men 

have, in thoſe thirgs that ave in their pewer to de. 


"I 
Ourthly, the natural W doth teach, that the will Num. 23. 
F doth neceſſarily follow the laſt dictate of the undetftan- 
ding. It is true indeed the will ſhould follow the directi- 
on of the underſtanding , but ] am not ſatisfied that it doth 
evermore follow it. Sometimes this ſaying bath place, Video 
me liora proboque, Deteriora ſequor. As that great Roman ſaid of 
two Sailers, that the one produced the better reaſdns, but the 
other muſt have the office. So reaſon often lies dejected at 
the feet of affection. Things neerer to the ſenſes moove more 
powerfuliy. Do what a man can, he fhall ſorrow more for the 
death of his child, than for che ſtn of his ſoul; Yer appreciative- 
ly in the eſtimation of judgment , he accounts the offence of 
God, a greater evill than any temporal loſs, 
Next, I do not believe that a man is bound to weigh the e- 
pedience or inexpedience of every ordinary trivial ation to 
; the leaſt grain in the ballance of his underſtanding, or to run up 
into his Warch-Fower with his perſpeRive to take notice of 
every Jack-daw that flies by, for fear of ſome hidden danger. 
This ſeems to me to be a proſticution of reaſon to petic ob- 
ſervarions as concerning every rag that a man wears each drop 
of drink, e ich morſel of bread that he eates, each pace that he 
walks. Thus many ſteps muſt he go, not one more, nor one 
leſs, under pain of mortal fin. Wuat is chis but a Rack and a 
Gibbet to the Conſcience ? But God leaves many things in- 
: different, though man be ſo curious he will not. A Ar- 
b chitect will be ſure to provide ſufficient materials for his buil- 
; ding, but what particular number of ſtones, or trees, he trou- 
bles not his head. And ſuppoſe he ſhould weigh each actton 
thus, yet he doch not, o ſtill there is liberty. Thirdly, I con» 
ceive it is poſſible in this miſt and weakneſs of human appre- 
henſion, for two actions to be io equally circumſtantiated, that 
| no 
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no diſcernable d fference can appear between them upon dif- 
cuſſion A+ iuppoſe a Chirurgion ſhould give two plaiſters to 
his Patient, and id him apply either o chem to his wound, 
what can induce his reaſon more to the oe then to the other, 
but that he may refer it to chance whether le wii} rſe? But 
leaving theſe probable ſpeculations which I ſubm it ro better 
judgments, IT aniwer the Philojopher briefly thus; Adio: 
that the wili did neceſſarily follow the laſt dictate of the under- 
ſtanding as certainly in many thirgs it doth. Yet, 

Firſt, this is no extrinſecal determination trom withaut, and 
a mans own reſolution is not deſtruQtive to his own liberty, 
but depends upon it. So the perſon is ſtill free. 

Secondly , this derermination is not antecedent , but joyned 
wich the Action. The underſtanding and the will, are not 
different Agents, but diſtiu ct faculties of the ſame ſoul. Here is 
an infallibility, or an hypothetical neceſlit s as we ſay, Quic- 
qrid eſt quando eft, neceſſ” eſt .: A neceſſity of conſequence, 
bur not a neceſſity of conſequent. Though an Agent have cer- 
tainly determined, and ſo the Action be become infallible, 
yet if the Agent did determine freely, the Action likewiſe 
is free. | 


T. H. | 

* HE fenrth epi nion which he r jefterh, is of them that make 
the will neceſſarily to follow the laſt dictate of the underſtan- 

ding but it ſcems he underſtands ; hat T enet in another ſenſe than 
Ido. For he ſpeaketh a4 if they that held it did ſuppoſe men muſt 
diſpute the ſequel of every aſticn they do, great and [mall , to the 
leaſt grain, which it a thing that he thinks with reaſon to be un- 
truc. But Junderſtand it to jignifie, that th: will followes the laſt 
of in on or judgment immediarly preceding hi aliion ,, concerning 
whether it be gud ro dv it or not, Whither he hath wei hed it long 
before or not at all. And that take to be rhe mtan ngo, them that 
hold it. As for example , When a man ſcrikis, hi: will to ſtrike 
followes neceſſarily that thuught he had of rhe ſequel of his ſtroke 
immediately before the litttn. of his hand. New it be under» 
ſtood in that ſenſe , the laſt diate of t e und rſtanding docs ecr- 
tainly mcceſſitate the action, though not as the Whole canſe , yet as 


the 
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the laft cauſe , as the laſt feather neceſſitates the breaking fan 
horſes back, wen there are (o many laid on b. fore, 45 there 
neederh hut the addition o that one ro mak: the weight Suff.cient. 

That which h. alledgeth - guſt this. is fir t, out of a Poet , ko in 
the per/on of Medea ſay*s Video Mehtora proboque, Deter iora 
ſequor Bur th: ſaying (as pretry as it 15) is not true; for thong 
Medea ſæm man) r: aſons to forbear killin ! her Chil lren, yet 290 
laſt dict ate of her judgment was , thai the pre ſent revenge on h.x 
 husb..nd outweighed them all, and th reupon the wicked actian 
followed neceſ arily. Then the ſtory of the Roman, that of two 
competitoris, ſaid one had the bett » reaſons, but the ot her muſt have 
the office. This alſo maketh againſt him, {or the laſt dictate of 
his judgment, that had the beftowing of the office was this, that it 
was better to take a grrat bribe, than reward a great merit. Third- 
ly, be objeits that things meerer the ſenſes move more pow-rfully 
than reaſon. What followeth thence but this, That the ſenſe of the 
ent good 1s commonly more immediate to the Action, than the 
forefbght of the evill conſequents to come ? Fonrthly . whereas le 
ſages , that do what @ man can, he ſhalt ſorrom more for the deat!) 
ef bus fon, than for the fin of his ſoul ; it makgs nthing to the laſt 
diflaze of the wnderftanding, ut ir argues plainly, that favrow for 
| fn us not voluntary. And by conſequence rep-ntance proceeaeth 
from cauſes. : 


X Jy 

T HE fourth pretenſe led againſt Liberty was, that the 
will doth neceſſarily follow the laſt dictate of che under- 
ſtanding , This objection is largely anſwered before in ſeveral 
places of this Reply, and particutarly , Numb. 7. In my for- 
mer diſcourſe, I gave two anſwers to it: The one certain and 

undoubred, That () ſuppoſing the laſt dictate of the under- 
ſtanding did alwayes determine che will, yet this determination 
being not antecedent in time, nor proceeding from extrinſecal 
cauſes, but from the proper reſolution of the Agent, who had 
now freely determined himſelf, it makes no abſolute necellity, 
but onely 13 , upon ſuppoſion that the Agent hath 
determined his own will, after this or that manner. Which 
being the main anſwer, T. H. is " far from taking it no” | 
| i at 
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that he takes no notice of it. Abe other part of mine anſwer 
was probable; That it is not alwayes certain, that the will 
doth alwayes actually follow the laſt dictate of the underſtan- 
ding, though it alwayes ought to follow it. (6) Of which! 
gave then three reaſons, one was, that actions may be ſo equa[- 
ly circumſtantiated , or the caſe ſo intricate , that reaſon can- 
not give a poſitive ſentence, but leaves the election to liberty 
or chance, To this he anſwers not a word. Another of my 
reaſons was , becauſe reaſon doth not weigh , nor is bound to 
weigh the convenience or inconvenience of every individual 
action to the uttermoſt grain in the balance of true judgement. 
The truth of this reaſon is confeſſed by T. H. though he might 
have had more abetters in this than in the moſt part of his diſ- 
courſe, that rothing is indifferent, that a man cannot ſtroak 
his beard on one ſide , but it was either neceſſary to do it, or 
ſirful ro omir it, from which confeſſion of his, it follows, 
that in all thoſe actions, wherein reaſon doth not define what 
is molt convenient , there the will is free from the determina- 
tion of the underſtanding, and by conſequence the laſt fea- 
ther is wanting to break the horſes back. A third reaſon was, 
becauſe paſſions and affections ſometimes prevail againſt judg- 
ment, as I prooved by the example of Mledea and Ceſar , by 
the neernels of the objects to the ſenſes, and by the eſtimation 
of a temporal loſs more than ſin. Againſt this reaſon , his 
whole anſwer is addreſſed. And firſt , (c) he explaineth the 
ſenſe of the aſſercion by the compariſon of the laſt feather, 
wherewith he ſeems to be delighted, ſeeing he uſeth it now the 
ſecond time. But let him like it as be will, it is improper, for 
three reaſons ; Firſt, the determination of the judgment is no 
part of the weight, but is the ſentence of the trier. The under- 
ftanding weigheth all Things, Objects, Means, Circumſtances, 
Convenience, Inconvenience, but it ſelf is not weighed. Se- 
condly, the ſenſitive paſſion in ſome extraordinary caſes, may 
give a counterfeit weight toſthe object, if it can detein or divert 
reaſon from the ballance, but ordinarily the Means, Circum- 
ſtances, and Cauſes concurrent they have their whole weight 
from the underſtandirg. So as they do not preſs the horſes 
back at all until reaſon lay them on. Thurdly , he 2 

| that 
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that as each feather hath a — natural weight , whereby it 
concurs not arbitrarily , but neceſſarily towards the over- 
charging of the horſe; So all objects and cauſes have a natu- 
rall efficiency whereby they do Phyſically determin the will, 
which is a great miſtake. His Objects, his Agents, his Motives, 
his Pallions; and all his concurrent cauſes, ordinarily dy one- 
ly moove the will morally, not determine it naturally, So as it 

hath in all ordinary actions a free dominion over it4elf.' 
His other example of a man that ſtrikes, whoſe will ro ftrite 
followeth neceſſarily that thought he had of the ſtquell of this ſtrcks 
immediately before the lifting up of his hand) as it confounds 
paſſionate, indeliberate thoughts, with the dictates of right 
reaſon, ſo it is very uncertain ; for between the cup and the 
lip between the lifting up of the hand and the blow, the 
will may alter, and the judgment alſo. And laſtly, it is im- 
pertinent, for that neceſtity of ſtriking proceeds from the free 
determination of the Agent, and not from the ſpecial influence 
of any outward decerniuung cauſes. And ſo it is onely a ne- 
ceiuity upon ſuppoſition. J 
Concerning Adedeas choiſe, the ſtrenꝑth df the argument 
doth not lye eicher in the fact of Aiden, which is but a ficti- 
on, or in the authority of the Poet, who writes things rather 
to be admired than bel:eved , but in the experience of all men, 
who find it to be true in themſelves, That ſometimes reaſon 
doth ſhew unto a man the exorbitancy of his paſſion, that 
what he deſires is but a pleaſant good, that whit he loſeth by 
ſuch a choiſe is an bonett good, I hat that which is honeſt is to 
be preferred before that which is pleaſant, yet the will purſues 
that which is pleaſant, and neglects that which is honeſt. 
St. Paul faith as much in earneſt as is feined of Medea, That 
he approc ved not that which he did. and that he did that which he 
hated, Rom. 7. 15. The Roman Story is miſtaken; There was 
no bribe in the caſe but affection. Whereas I urge that thoſe 
things, which are neerer to the ſenſes do moove more power- 
fully, he layes hold on it; and without anſwering to that for 
which I produced it, infers, 7 hat the ſenſe of preſent good is more 
immediate to the action than the fore!sght of evil conſequents. 
Which is true, but it is not abſolutely true by any antecedent 
li 2 neceſſity. 
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neceſſity. Let a man do what he may do, and what he ought 
to · do, and ſenſitive objects will loſe that power which they 
have by his own fault, and neglect. Antecedent or indehbe- 
rate concupiſcence doth ſometimes (but rarely ) ſurpriſe a 
man, and render the action not free. But conſequent and 
deliberated concupiſcence., which proceeds from the rational 
will coth render the action more free, not leſs free, and intro- 
duceth onely a neceſlity upon ſuppoſition. 

Laſtly, be ſaith, that a mans mourning more for the loſs of lis 
Clild than for his ſin, mak;s nething to the laſt diflate of rhe un- 
derſtanding. Les, very much. on dictates, chat a ſin 
committed, is a greater evil than the loſs of a Child, and 
more to be lamented for, yet we ſee daily how affection pre- 
vailes againſt the dictate of reaſon; That which he inferrs 
from hence, that ſorroW for fin is not voluntary , and by conſe- 
quence that repentance proceedeth from cauſes, is true, as to the 
latter part of it, but not in his ſenſe. The cauſes from whence 
repentance doth proceed are Gods grace preventing, and mans 
will concurring. God prevents freely, man concurs freely. 
Thoſe inferiour Agents, which ſometimes do concur as ſubor- 
dinate to the grace of God, do not, canno:, determine the will 
naturally. And therefore the former part of his inference, that 
ſorrow for ſin is not voluntary, is untrue, andaltopether 
groundleſs, That is much more truely, and much more pro- 
perly ſaid to be voluntary, which proceeds from judgmem, and 
from the rational will, than that Hhich proceeds from paſſion, 
and from the ſenſitive will. One of the main grounds of all 
T. H. his errours in this queſtion is, that he acknowledgeth no 
efficacy, but that which is natural. Hence is this wild conſe- 
quence, Repentance hath cauſes , and therefore it is not wolun- 
tary. Free effects have free cauſes, neceſſary effects neceſſary 
cauſes, voluntary effects have ſometimes free, ſometimes ne- 
ceſlary caules. 
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Animadverſions upon the Biſhops 


Reply. Numb. XXIII. 


{a) 8 Popo® the laſt dictate of the underſtanding did 
| wayes determine the Wil, yet this determination, 
being not antecedent in time, nor proceeding from extrinſe- 
call cauſes, bur from the proper reſolution of the Agent, who 
had now freely determined himſelf , makes no abſolute neceſſi- 
ty, but onely Hypothecical, &c. ] This is the Biſhops anſwer 
to the neceſſity inferred from tha: , that the Wil ne eſſarily fol-' 
laweth the laſt dictate of the nnderftandin: ;Wiich anſwer he thinks 
is norſefficiently taken away, beca::ſe the laſt aũ of the underſtan- 
ding ir in time togerber with the Wil it ſelf, and therefore not an- 
tecedemt. It is true, that the Wil is not produce d, but in th: ſame 
Inftant with the laſt dicta e of the und rſtanding; bur the nec:ſſity- 
of the il, and the neceſſity of the laſt diltate of the underſtanding 
way have been antecedent. For that laſt dictate of the nnderſtaniling 
wa ed by canfes antecedent, ani was then neceſſary though 
nat yer prouluced; as when a ftone is falin7 the neceſſity of touching 
the earth is antecedent to the touch it ſelf. For all mot ion through 
any determined ſpace, neceſſarily makes a moricn through the nt xx 
ſpare, wnleſſe it be hindered by ſome contrary external motion, and 
ther the flop is as neceſſary, as the proceeding would have been, The 
wnent therefore from the laſt diftate of the nnderſtanding 
ſ#ffeieztly inferreth an antecedent neceſſity , as great 45 the ne- 
ceſſity that a ſtone ſhall fall when it is already fat ms As for bus 
ether anſwer , that the Wil does not certainly follow the laſt 
dictate of the underſtandig though it alwayes ovght to follow 
it, be himſelf ſays it is but probable; bit any mam that ſpeaks 
not by rote, but thinks of what he ſays , will preſently find it fo 
and that it is impoſſible to will any thing that appears not firſt in 
his underflanding to be good for him. end whereas he ſays, the 
wil _—_ follow the laſt diftare of the underſtanding, unieſſe he 
mean that the man ought to follow ir, it 15 an inſignificant ſpercls 
( for duties are the mans met the Wile duties ) ant if he means fo, 
then ris falſe ; for a man onght not to follow the dictate of the un- 
derflanding when it is erroneous. 
| Ii 3 (5) [Of 
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% [Of which J gave then three reaſons, one was, that 
actions may be ſo equally circumſtantiated, that reaſon cannot 
give a poſitive ſentence, but leaves the election to liberty or 
chance. To this he anſwers not a word.] There was no need of 
anſwer, for he hath very often in this diſcourſe contradifted it him- 
ſelf, in that he maketh Reaſon to be the true root of liberty, 
and men to have more or leſſe liberty as they have more or, 
leſſe Reaſon. How. then can a man leave that 70 liberty when 
Lis Rraſon can give no ſentence? And for his leaving it to chance, 
i by chance le mean that which hath no cauſes, he diſtroyeth Pro- 
vidence, and if he mean that which hath canſes , but unknown to 
u, he leaveth it to nec ſſity. Beſides, it is falſe that ations may 
be ſo equally circumſtantiated, that Reaſon cannot give a po- 
ſitive ſentence, Fer though in the things to be elected there may 
be an exatt equality, het there may be circumſtances in hin: that 
5s to elect, to make him r ſolve upon that of the tio which he conſ 
ae reth ſor the preſent, and t/ brea l of all further d liberation Ir 
this cauſe, that he muſt not ( to uſe his own inſtance) by ſpending 
time in vain apply neither of the plaiſters , which the Chirurgion 
ives him, to his wound. Another of his reaſons was, becauſe. 
Reaſon doth not weigh every individual action to the utter- 
molt grain. True; But does it therefore follow , a man gives no 
ſentence ? The Wil therefore may follow the diftate of the jud:t» 
ment, whether. the man weigh, or not weigh all that might be 
weighed. His tl ird reaſon was, becauſe Paſſions and Affection 
ſometime prevail againſt Judgment. I conſeſſe they prevail often 
aga inſt Wiſdome, which is it he means here by Judgment. But 
they prevail not againſt the dictate of the underitanding , which 
he knows. is the meaning of Judgment in this place. And the wil 
of a paſſi onate and peeviſh fool, doth no leſſe fellow the diftate of 
that little underſtanding be hath , then the Wil of the wiſeſt man 
followeth lis wiſedome. | EE | II | 
{c) { He explaineth the ſenſe of the aſſertion by che com- 
paxiſon of the laſt feather, wherewith he ſeems to be delighted, 
ſeeing he. uſeth it now the ſecond time. But let him like it as 
he Wil, it is improper, for three Reaſons.] To me this compari- 
ſonſeemeth very proper, and therefore I made ns ſcruple, (though 
not much delighted with it, as being no new compariſen) 70 nf 6 38 
| | again, 
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again when there Was nted again. For in the examination of truth 
I ſearch rather for perſpic uity, then elegance, But the Biſhop 
with his School terms is far from perſpicuity. How neer he is to 
elegence , 1 ſhall not forget to examine in due time. But why 3s 
this compariſon improper ? Firſt , becauſe the determination of 
the Judgment is no part of the weight, for the underſtanding 
weigheth all things, Objects, Means, Circumſtances, Conve- 
nience , Inconvenience , but it ſelf is not weighed. I this 
compariſcn, the Objects, Means, & c. are the weights , th: man 
ij the ſcale, the underſtanding of a Convenience, or Inconvenience, 
is the preſſure of thoſe weights, which incline him, now one way, 
nom another, and that inclination is the Wil. Again the Ob- 
jets , Means, &c. are the feathers that preſſe the Horſe , the 
feeling of that preſſure is underſtanding , and his patience or im- 
patience, the Wil to bear then, i nos too mary, or if too many to 
the down under them. Tis therefore to little purpoſe that he ſaith 
the underſtanding is not weighed. Secondly , he ſays the compari- 
ſon is improper , becauſe ordinarily the Means Circumſtances, 
and Cauſes concurrent; have their whole weight from the un- 
derftanding , ſo as they do not preſſe the Horſes back at all, 
until Reaſon lay them on. This and that which followeih , that 
my Objects, Agents, Motives Paſſions, and all my concurrent 
Cauſes, ordinarily do onely move the Will morally, not deter- 
mine it naturally, ſo as it hath in all ordinary actions a Free 
dominion over it ſelf, is all non ſenſe ; for uo man can underſtand 
that the underſtanding mak:th any alteration in the Object in 
Weight or lightneſſe; nor that Reaſon lays on Objects upon 
the underſtanding ; nor that the Wil is moved, nor, that any 
motion is moral; or that theſe Words the Wil hath a Free 
dominion over it ſelf, fignifie any thing. Withrthe reſt of this 
Reply I ſhall truſt the Reader, and onely note the laſt Words, 
where he makes me ſay , Repentance hath cauſes and th refore it 
is not voluntary; but I ſai4 , repentance harh cauſes , and 
that it is net voluntary; he chops in, and therefore aud makes an 
abſurd conſequ nce , w'ich he world hav. the Reader hl ve was 
wine, and then c:nfutes it with theſe ſenſtlele werds Free 
effects have Free cauſes. neceſſary effects neceſſary cauſes, 


Voluntary effects have ſometime» Free, ſometimes neceſſary 
| caules. 
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cauſes. Can auy man but a Schoolman tinnk the Wil is us 
- Iuntary ? But yet the Wil is rhe cauſe of voluntary attions. 


D 


1 
Num. 24. Fifth. and laſtly, the Divine labours to find out a way how 


liberty may conſiſt with the preſcience and decrees of God. 
But of this I had not very long ſince oceaſi on to write a full 
diſcourſe, in anſwer to a Treatiſe againſt the preſcience of 
things contingent. I ſhall for the preſent only repeat theſe two 
things. Firſt, we ought not to deſert a certain truth, becauſe 
we are not able to com the certain manner. God 
ſhould be but a poor , if we were able perfectly to com · 
__ _ his Actions — 1 
econdly, in my poor judgment ich I ever do and ever 
| (hall ſubmit to hm. the readieſt way to reconcile Contin- 
gence and Liberty, with the decrees and preſcience of God,and 
moſt remote from the altercations of theſe times, is to ſubject 
future contingents to the aſpect of God, according to that 
preſentiality which they have in eternity. Not that _ 
tuture, which are not yet exiſtent are co- exiſtent with K 
but becauſe the infinite knowledge of God, incircling all times 
in the point of eternity, doth attain to their future Being. 
from whence their objective and intelligible Being. 
Themain impediment which keeps men from ſubſcribing to this 
way is, becauſe they conceive eternity to be an everlaſting iuc- 
ceſfion „and not one indiviſible point. But if they conſider, 
that whatſoever is in God is God; That there are no accidents 
in him, for that which is infinitely perfect cannot be further 
ed, That as God is not wiſe but Wiſedom it ſelf, not 
juſt bur Juſtice it ſelf, ſo he is not eternal but Eternity it ſelf; 
They muſt needs conclude that therefore this eternity is indi- 
viſible , becauſe God is indiviſible, and therefore not ſuc- 


ceſſive, but altogether an infinite point, comprehending all 
times within it ſelf. 


T. H. 
T H E laſt part of this diſcourſe conteineth his opinion about 
reconciling Liberty with the Preſcience, and Decrees of Goa, 
otherwiſe than ſome Divines have done, againſt whom he had fo 
h merly 
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merly written aTreati/eont 1 which he only repeaterh two things. 
One is, that we ought not to deſert a certain truth , for not bei 
able to comprehend the certain manner of it. And I ſy the 
ſame, as for example, that he ought not Io deſert this certain truth; 
That there are certain and nec ſſar cauſes, wich make cv ry 
man to will what he willth , though he do no: yet conceive in what 
manner the will of man is cauſ d. And yet I tl ink the manner of 
it is not very hard to concuive, ſceing that we ſee daily , that 
praiſe, diſpraiſe, re ward, puniſhment, good and evil ſequels of m ns 
altio::s ' etained in memory. io frame and make us to the eleſtion of 
whatſoc ver it be that we elt. And tla the memory of ſuch 
things proceeds from the ſenſes , and ſenſe ſrom the operation of the 
obſects of ſenſe,which are external to us and gcverned onely byGod 
e lrighty. And by conſequence, all ations, even of free and vo- 
luntary Agents are neceſſary. 

The other thing he repeateth is, that the b:ſt way to reconcile 
Contingency and Lilerty with the preſcience and Decrees of God, 
is 1% ſubjett future contingents to the aſpect of Gol. The ſame is 
alſo my opinion, but cint ary ro what he hath all this while labou- 
red to prove. Fer, litherto he be'd liberty and neceſſity , that is to 
ſay, lib:1t , and the decrees of God irreconcilable , unleſs the aſpect 
of God weich word appi areth now the firſt time in this diſcourſe) 
ſugnifie ſoniewhat elſe beſides Gods will and decree, which I cannot 
#nderſt und. Bu he adds, that we muſt ſubject them according to 
that preſentiality which they have in eternity, which he ſays can- 
not be done by them that conceive eternity to be an everlaſting ſuc- 
ceſſion, but onely by them that concesve it an indiviſibli poi t. To 
this I anſwer, tat as ſoon as I can conceive Eternity to be an indi- 
viſible point, or any thing, but an e verlaſting ſucceſſion, | wil re- 
munce all I have written in this ſubject. I know St. Thomas 
Aquinas calls eternity Nunc ſtans, an ever abid eng now Which is 
eaſy enough to ſay, but though 7 fain would, I never could conceive 
it. They that can, are more hapꝰy than 1. But in the m:an time 
he alloweth herb; all men to be of my opinion, ſave onely thoſe 
that conceive in their minds a nunc ſtans , which I think are non 
Lund rſtand as little how it can be true that Goll is not juſt, bi 
Jaſtice it ſelf, not wiſe but Wiſedom it ſelf, not eternal but Eter- 
nity it ſelf. Nor how he concludes thence, that Eternity is a point 

hey K k indivshble, 
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indivifible, and not a ſucceſſion. Nor in What ſenſe it can be ſaid, 
that an infinite point, & c. wherein us no ſucceſſion, can comprehend 
all times, thong h time be ſuoceſſive. 

Theſe phraſes I find not in the Scripture. I wonder therefore, hat 
was rhe di ſign of the School-men , to bring them up, unleſs they 
th ::g1t a man could not be a true Chriſtian , unleſs his underſtan- 


ſtanding be firſt ſtr ingled with ſuch hard ſayings. 


And thus much iu anſwer to his diſcourſe , wherein I think not 


en:ly his ſquadrons, but alſo his reſerves of diftinflions are de- 
feared, And now your Lord/hip ſhall have my doctrine concerning 
the {-me queſtion, with my reaſons for 3: poſitively and briefly as 1 
can, without an) tearms of Art in plain Engliſh. 


. 

(a) 1 Hat poor diſcourſe which I mention, was not written 

againſt any Divines, but in way of examination of a 
French Treatiſe , which your Lordſhips Brother did me the 
honour to ſhew me at Tork; (6) My aſſertion is muſt true, 
that we ought not to deſert a certain truth, becauſe we are 
not able to comprehend the certain manner. Such a truth is 
that which I maintain, that the will of man in ordinary actions 
is free from extrinſecal determination. A truth demonſtrable 
in reaſon, received and believed by all the world. And there- 
fore though I be not able to comprehend or expreſs exactly 
the certain manner how it conſiſts together with Gods Eter- 
nall Preſcience, and Decrees, which exceed my weak capacity, 
yet J ought to adhere to that truth, which is manifeſt. But 
T. H. his opinion of the abſolute neceſſity of all events, by 
reaſon of their antecedent determination in their extrin 
and neceſſary cauſes , is no ſuch certain Truth, but an innova- 
tion, a ſtrange paradox, without probable grounds, rejected 
by all Authours, yea, by all the world. Neither, is the man- 
ner how the ſecond cauſes do operate ſo oſcure, or ſo tranſcen- 
dent above the reach of reaſon, as the Eternal Decrees of God 
are. And therefore in both theſe reſpects he cannot challenge 
e ſame priviledge. I am in poſſeſſion of an old truth derived 
| -+by inheritance or ſutceſſion from mine anceſtors. And there- 
ore, chough I were not able to clear every quirk in Law, yet 

f oth 


g I might 
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I might juſtly hold my poſſeſſion until a better title were 
ſhewed for another. He is no old Poſſeſſor, but a new Pre- 
tender, and is bound to make good his claime by evident 
proofs, not by weak and inconſequent ſuppoſitions, or induce- 
ments, ſuch as thoſe are which he uſeth here, of praiſes. diſprai- 
ſes reward, puniſhments , the memory of giod ana evil ſequels, 
and events, which may incline the will , but neither can nor do 
neceſſitate the will. Nor by uncertain and accidental inferen- 
ces ſuch as this, The memory of praiſes diſpr1iſes, rewa rd; puniſh - 
ments, good and evil ſequels do make us (he ſhould fay dif poſe 
us) ro elect wbat we (tit; but the memery of theſe things i from 
the ſenſe , and the ſenſe from thr o>cration of the c xternal ob et's, 
and the Agency of external ot ji :: 2ne'y from G % . therefore all 
actions, even of free and volint ry Agents, are nec. ry. (e) To 
paſs by all the other great imperfections, which are to be found 
in this Sorite. It is juſt like that old Sophiſtical piece: He that 
drinks well ſleeps well, he that Hees well thinks no hurt, 
he that thinks no hurt lives dc, cHercſore he that drinks well 
lives well. 

(4) In the very laſt paſſage of my diſcourſe , I propoſed 
mine own private opinion, how ic might be made appear, that 
the Eternal Preſcience and Decrees of God are conſiſtent with 
true liberty and contingency. And this I ſet down, in as plain 
terms as I could, or as ſo profound a ſpeculation would permit, 
which is almoſt wholly miſunderſtood by T. H. and many of 
my words wreſted to a wrong ſenſe. As firſt, where I ſpeak of 
the aſpect of God, that is his view, his knowledge, by which 
the moſt free and contingent actions were manifeſt to bim 
from eternity, Heb. 4. 1.1. All things are naked and open to his 
eyes, and this not diſcurſi vely, but intuitively, not by external 
ſpecies, but by his internal Efſence ; He confounds this with 
the Wil, and the Decrees of God : Though he found not the 
word Aſpect before in this diſcourſe , he might have found 
preſcience. (e) Secondly , he chargeth me that hither to I 
have maintained, that Liberty and the Decrees of God, are irre- 
cilable. If I have faid any ſuch thing, my heart never went 
along with my pen. No, but his reaſon why he chargeth me 
on this manner, is becauſe I have maintained, that Liberty * 
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the abſolnte neceſſity of all — are irreconcitiable; That is 
true indeed. What then ? „ (faith he) Neceſſity and Gods 
Decrees are all one. How all one? that were ſtrange indeed. 
Neceſſity may be a conſequent of Gods Decrees, it cannot be 
the Decree it ſelf, () But to cut his argument ſhort, God 
hath decreed all effects which come to paſs in time, yet not all 
after the ſame manner, but according to the diſtin natures, 
capacities and conditions of his creatures, which he doth not 
deſtroy by his Decree; Some he acteth, wich ſome he coopera- 
teth by ſpecial influence, and ſome he onely permittech Yet 
this is no idle or bare permiſſion, ſeeing he doth concur both 
by way of general influence, giving power to act, and alſo by 
diſpoſing all events neceſſary, free, and contingent to his own 


lory. (g) Thirdly, he chargeth me, that I allow all men to 


be of Lis opinion, ſave onely thoſe that conceive in their minds a 
Nunc ſtans, or how eternity is an indiviſible point, rather than an 
everlaſting ſucce ſſen. But I have given no fuch allowance. 
I know, there are many other wayes propoſed by Divines, for 
reconciling the Eternal Preſcience, and Decrees of God, with 
the Liberty and Contingency of ſecond cauſes, ſome of which 
may pleaſe other judgments betrer than this of mine. How- 
ſoever, though a man could comprehend none of all theſe 
wayes, yet remember what I ſaid , that a certain truth ought 
not to be rejected, becauſe we are not able, in reſpect of our 
weakneſs, to underſtand the certain manner, or reaſon of it. 
I know , the Load-ſtone hath an attractive power to draw the 
Iron to it; And yet I know not how it comes to have ſuch a 
power. | | | 

But the chiefeſt difficulty which offers it ſelf in this Section 
is, whether Eternity be an indiviſible point (as I maintain it) 
or aneverlaſting ſucceſſion , as he would have it. According 
to his conſtant uſe, he gives no anſwer to what was urged by 
me, but pleads againſt it from his own incapacity. I never conld 
corce ive, ſaith he, how eternity ſhould be an indiviſible point. I 
believe, that neither we nor any man elſe can comprehend it ſo 
cleerly, as we do theſe inferiour things. The neerer that any 
thing comes to the eſſence of God, the more remote it is from 
our apprehenſion, But ſhall we therefore make 8 
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and ſuceeſſive duration, and former and later, or a part with- 
out a part (as they ſay) to be in God? Becauſe we are not able 
to underſtand cleerly the Divine perfection, we muſt not there- 
fore attribute any imperfection to him. 

( He faith moreover, that he underſtandt as little how it 
can be true Which I ſay, t har God is not juſt but Puſtice it ſelf, not 
eternal but Eternit) it ſelf. It ſeems howſoever he be verſed 
in this queſtion , that he hath not troubled his head overmuch 
with reading School- Divines, or Metaphyſicians, if he make 
faculties or qualities to be in God, really diſtinct from his 
eſſence. God is a moſt ſimple or pure act, which can admit 
no compoſition of ſubſtance and accidents. Doth he think 
that the moſt perfect Eſſence of God cannot act ſufficiently 
wichout faculties and qualities? The infinite perfection of the 
Divine eſſence, excludes all paſſiye or receptive powers, and 
cannot be perfected more than it is by any accidents. The attri- 
butes of God, are not divers vertues, or qualities in him, as they 


are in the creatures, but really one and the ſame with the Di- 
Vine Eſſence, and among themſelves. They are attributed to 


God to ſupply the defect of our capacity, who are not able 
to underſtand that which is to be known of God, under one 
name, or one act of the underſtanding. 

+ Furthermore he ſaith, that he underſtands not how I conclude 
from hence, that Eternity is an indiviſible point, and not a ſuc- 
ceſſion. (i) I will help him. The Divine Subſtance is indivi- 
ſible ; But Eternity is the Divine Subſtance. The Major is 
evident, becauſe God is actus ſimpliciſſimus, a moſt ſimple act, 
wherein there is no manner of compoſition , neither of matter 
and form, nor of ſubject and accidents, nor of parts, &c. and 
by conſequence no diviſibility, The minor hach been cleerly 
demonſtrated in mine anſwer to his laſt doubt, and is confeſſed 
by all men, that whatſoever is in God, is God. 

Laſtly he faith. He conceives not hem it can be ſaid, that an 
infinite poinr , wherein is no ſucceſſian , can comprehend all time 
which is ſucceſſive. I anſwer , that it doth not comprehend ic 
formally as time is ſucceſſive , but eminently and virtually , as 
Eternity is infinite. To day all Eternity is coexiſten twith this 
day. To. morrow all Eternity will bg coexiſtent with to mor- 
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row, and ſo in like manner with all the of time, being it 
a as 1 


ſelf without parts. He faith, He t theſe uſes in the 
Scripture. No, but he may find the thing in the Hripcure, 
that God is infinite in all his attributes, and net capable of any 
imperfection. 


And fo to ſhew his antipathy againſt the School- men, that 


he hath no liberty or power to contain himſelf, when he meets 
with any of their phraſes or tenets , he falls into another pa- 
roxiſme or fit of inveighing againſt them; And ſo concludes 
his anſwer with a plaudite to himſelf, becauſe he had de- 
feated both my ſquadrons of arguments, and reſerves of di- 
ſtinctions, 

Dicite Jo Paan, & Io bis dicite Peay. 

But becauſe his eye · ſi ght was weak, and theit backs were 
towards him, he quite miſtook the matter. Thoſe whom 
* ſaw ronted and running away were his own ſcattered 
orces. 


Animadverſions upon the Biſhops 
Reply, Numb. XXIV. 


(4) CT Pat poor diſcourſe which I mention , was not written 
againſt any Divines, but in way of examination ofa 
French Treatiſe, &c. The # in Rey to thoſe words of mine, 
this diſcourſe containeth his opinion about reconciling Liberty 
with the Preſcience, and Decrees of God, otherwiſe then 
ſome Divines have done, againſt whom he had formerly 
written a Treatiſe. ] J1f che French Treatiſe were accerding to 
his mind, what need was there that the examination ſhould be 
written? If it were not to his mind, it was in confutation of him, 
that it to ſay, written agairſt the Author it, unleſſe perhaps 
the Biſhop thinks that he writes not againſt a man, wnleſſe he 
charge him with blaſphemy and eArheiſm, as he does me. 
( 5 [My aſſertion is moſt true that we ought not to deſert 


a certain truth, becauſe we are not able to comprehend the 
certain manner. ] To this I anſwered that it was true, and, as he 
alledged it for 4 reaſon why he ſhould not be of my opinion , ſo 1 

alledged 
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aledged it for @ reaſon why 1 ſhould not be of his, but now in his 
Reply, he ſaith that bus opinion is a truth demonſtrable in rea- 
ſon, received and believed by all the World. And therefore 


: though he be not able to comprehend or expreſſe exactly the 


certain manner , how this Liberty of Wil conſiſts with Gods 
eternal Preſcience, and Decrees, yet he ought to adhere to 
that truth, which is manifeſt. Bur why ſhould he adhere to it, 
unleſſe ir be manifeſt :/ himſelf ? «And iſ it be manifeſt to him- 
felf , why docs he deny that he is able to comprehend it ? And if he 
be not able to comprehend it, how knows he that it is domonſtrable ? 
Or why ſays he that ſo con ſi lently, which he does not know ? Me 
th ns that which I have ſaid , (namely, that that which God 
foreknows (hall be hereafter, cannot but be hereafter, and at 
the ſame time that he foreknew it ſhould be. Bur that which 
cannot but be, is neceſſary. Therefore what God foreknows 
ſhall be neceffarily , and at the time foreknown.) This I ſay 
looketh ſomewhat liker to a demonſtration than any thing that he 
hath hitherto brought to prove Free Wil. Another reaſon , why I 
ſtould be of his opinion, is that he is in poſſeſſion of an old truth 
derived to him by inheritance or ſucceſſion from his Ance- 
ſtors. To lich I anſwer , firſt, that I am in poſſeſſion of a truth 
derived to me from the light of reaſon. Secondly , that whereas he 
hnoweth not, whether it be the truth that he peſſe ſeth or not, be- 
canſe he confeſſerh he knows not how it can conſiſt with Gods Preſ- 
cience and Decrees, I have ſufficiently ſhewn that my opinion of ne- 
ceſſity not onely agrees with , but neceſſirily followeth from the 
eternal Preſcience and Decrees of God. Beſides it is an unhan- 
ſome thing for 4 max to derive his opinion concerning truth by ſuc- 
ceſſion ſrom his Anceſtors ; For our Anceſtors , the ir (briſtians 
derived not therefore their truth from the Gentils becauſe they 
were their Anceſtors. ts 

(c) [To paſſe by all the other great imperfections, which 
are to be found in this Sorite, it is juſt like that old Sophiſtical 

piece: he that drinks well ſleeps well; he that ſleeps well 

thinks no hurt; he that thinks no hurt lives well; therefore 

he that drinks well, lives well. My argument was thus, Electi- 

on is alwayes from the Memory of good and evil ſequels ; Me- 

mory is alway from the Senſe; and Senſe alwayes _ the 
10N 


Action of external bodys ; — ass from God; there- 
fore all Actions even of Free and Voluntary Agents are from 
God, and conſequently neceſſary. Let the Biſhop compare now 
his ſcurrilous Argumentation with this of mine, and tell me, whe. 
ther he that ſleeps well, doth all his life time think no hurt. 

(d) In the very laſt paſſage of my diſcourſe, I propoſed my 
otyn private opinion, how it might be made appear, that the 
eternal Preſcience and Decrees of God are conſiſtent with true 
liberty and contingency , &c. ] I he had meant by Liberty, as 
other men do the Liberty of Action, that is, of things which are in 

His power, to doe which he will, it had been an taſie matter to recon- 
cile ir with the Preſcience and Decrees of God ; But meaning the 
Liberty of Wil, it was impoſſible. So likewiſe if by contingency 
he had meant ſimply comming to paſle , it had been reconcilable 
with the Deerees of God; but meaning comming to paſſe with- 
out neceflity, i: Was impoſſ-ble. And therefore, though it be true 
he ſays , that he ſet it down in as plain terms as he could, yer it 
was impoſſible to ſet it down in plain terms. Nor ſoug hit he to 
charge me with miſunderſtanding him, and wreſting his words 
to a wrong ſenſe. For the truth is, I did not underſtand th m at 
all, nor thought he underſtood them himfelf ; but was willing to 
give them the beſt imterpretation they would bear; which he calls 
wreſting them to a wrong ſenſe. And firſt, I underſtood not what 
he meant by the Aſpett of God. For if he had meant hisforeknow- 
ledge , (which word he had often uſed before) what needed he in 
this one place onely to call it Aſpect? Or what need heherecall it 
his View? Or ſay that all things are open to the eyes of GH, not 
diſcurſively , but intuitively , which 3-40+4xponnd Eyes in that 
Text, Heby. 4. 11. not fignratively but literally , neverthi liſſe 
ræcluding external Species, which the -School- men ſay are the 
cauſe of ſeeing. But it Wat well done to extlude ſuch infignifi- 
cant ſpeeches , upon every occaſion whatſoever. And though 1 do 
not hold the fore knomiedge of God to voxfift in Diſcourſe, yer 1 ſhall 
be never ariven to ſay it is by Intuition, 'as long a know that 
even a man hath forcknowledge of all thoſe things which he inter 

deth himſelf to do not by diſcourſe but hy ænowing his own purpoſe, 
ſaving that man hath a ſuperionr power over him that can change 

his purpoſe, which God hath nos. And where as the ſuyr, I * 
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er) QT Secondly, he me chat Hieherto I lve maia- 

named, that Librrey ani vie Prrrraraf God urenyrdcunbiltuble:; 
aubtbe venſom why I do ſor hecuuſe lie muiniti edi chut Liberty. 
aud che abſoſute neceſſity of all chings., are irreconcileable. J 
E Hberty ont Haul with nero ſffey, Ar calm und with 'the 
Precrots of G; of which Dreyer, neceſſity m Colnferuwens; 
Tricetded wor'toſay , „r till fay, hut Neceſſity rid Gv i Derrrer 
ure wall obe, thong buf Tad fuid ir, Ir hudiuot bien without Authe- 
vie uf dend men, in —— 2 bfre fpuuii thut fen- 
tube, Voluneas Dei, Neceſſitas rerum. 

But to cur tris Argumetit Mort. God hith Decrced wil 
eſſcets which comeropatiein time, Yet not all after heTartie 
manner, bureccording ro the diſtiit tatures, càpadittes und 
vonditious of his cresrurts, Which — 5 
Deeteeʒ Som he actech. Fimerm dur; tun he athleth, 
ſoche he cwoperaceth dy ſpecial influence., und ſoit tie dnely 
pewitteth. Yet this is no idle or bare pertnifſibb. 77755; 
falſe. For nothing operarizhby trs wn ori ye, but Od 
bine + Alu vpe n nerh wht bee by penn fower , (IJ [privhl 
por Bor ſpecial influence?) de rivei front Go. Nr i t by Golls 
vn miſſeon onriy ts I have often drr hννν, an 46 the Bi pop 
here contradicting hu former Words confeſſeth-; ky to permit dne- 
ly, and barely to perbit ſg fie r he ſame thing; Anil that which 
he ſay vb V corttuts by way of general influence, ij 7ar7on. 
Par every coururvtmte is ont fingulur well v uu condurreuct; 
and not bing in the Il is gr] but the ſig rification of words 
un other [ig #2. 
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fer he hath ſid, that the main impediment which keeps men 


from ſubſcribing to that way of his, is becauſe they conceive | 


eternity, to be an everlaſting ſucceſſion, and not one ndiviſi- 
ble point. As for the many other wayes which he ſays are pro- 
poſed by Divines for reconciling the erernal Preſcience and 
Decrees of God with the Liberty and Contingency of ſecond 
' cauſes . if they mean ſuch Liberty and Contin gency as the Biſhop 
meaneth , they are propoſ d in vain ; for Truth and Errour can 
. ve be y:conciled. But however, ( ſaith he) though a man 
could comprehend none of all theſe wayes, y et we muſt re- 
member, that a certain Truch ouaht not to be rejected, becauſe 
we are not able to underſtand the reaſon of it. For he knows 
(Le ſayt the load ſtone hath an attractive power to draw the 
Iron to it, and vet he knoweth not how it cometh to have ſuch 
a power. 1 know the loud ſtone hath no ſuch attractive power; 
and yet I know that the Iron cometh to it, or it to the Iron; and 
therefore wonder not that the Biſhop knowerh not how it coverh to 
have that pow:r. In the next place he ſayeth I bring nothing to 
prove that Eternity is not an indiviſible point, but my own inca- 
paciry that ] cannot conceive it. The truth is, I cannot diſpute 
ni her for, nor againſt ( as he can ab) the poſitions I underſtand 
not. Nor do I underſtand what derogation it can be to the T'ivine 
p:r/eftion , to attribute to it Potentialuy, that i (in Bngliſh) 
Power , and ſucceſſive Duration; for ſuch Attribute, are often 
ive n to it in the Scripture, 

(h) [| He faith moreover, that he underſtandt as little how it 
can be true which I ſay ,. that God is not uſt, but Fuftice it ſelf , 
nor Eternal but & ernity it ſelf. It ſeems howſoever he be verſed 

in this queſtion, that he bath not troubled his head over much 
with reading Schook-Divines, or Metaphyſicians. ] They are 
»nſeemly word: to be ſcid of God, (J will not ſay) blaſphemous and 
atht iſtical. which are the attributes he gives to my opinions becauſe 
Ido n think them ſpoken cut o an evil mind, but out o Erronr, 
they are I ſay unlcemly words to be ſaid of God, that he is not juſt, 
tat he 18 et Eternal, and (as he alſo (aid) that he is not Wiſe, 
and cannot be exciſed by any followig But, eſpecially when the 
But i followed by that which is u t to 5 unde rſtood. Can any man 
underfland | ow Fnſtice is juſt, or Wiſdome Wiſe ; and fic 
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Taftice is an Accident, one ef the Moral vertues, and Wiſdome 
another , how God id an Accident or Moral vertue ? Tis more 
then th: gc lool: men or Meraphyſicians.cas underſtand ; whoſe 
wrizings' have troubled my head more then they ſhould have done, 
if 1 had known that amonsſt ſo many ſenſel:ſſ: diſpat-s, there hal 
been ſo few lacide int:raalls. + But I have conſidered ſince. where 
men will undertabe to reaſon out of natural Philoſophy, of the Ja- 
comprehenſible Næture of Cod, that it is impoſſible they l 
[p. ak, imeelligibly , er in other Language then Metaphyſique: 
where in they may contradict themſelves and n t perceave it; 46. 
he dies here, whin he ſays, the Attributes of God are not di- 
verie Vertues or Qalities in him, as they are in the Creatures. 
but really one and the ſame with the Divine Eſſence, and 
amongit chemſelves, and attrihuted to God to ſupply the de- 
fect of our capacity. Aitribi tes are nans and there ſone it is a 
contr.idit' ion, io ſay they are really one and the ſane with the 
Divine Eſſence. But if he mean the Ve tues ſignified by the At- 
tributes , 4s 7-ſtice „M iſedime, Eternity, Divini y, &c. So 
alſo they are Ver ut i, aud wt n Vertue, (Which is fill a contra- 
diction, ) and we give thoſe Attributes ta Cod, not to ſoe w that we 
apprehend ow they are in him, but to ſignifie how we think it bes 
to honour him. } | 
(i) [In the next place ke will help me to underſtand (he ſays) 

how Eternity is an indivsſibI: point. The Divine ſubſtance is in- 
diviſible; But Eternity is the Divine ſubſtance. The Major 
is evident, becauſe God is actus ſimpliciſſimus; The Minor 
hath been clearly demonſtrated in my anſwer to his laſt 
doubt ; and is confeſſed by all men, that whatſoever is attri- 
buted to God is God. ] The Major is ſo far from being evident, 
that actus ſimpliciſſimus ig nitet⸗ nothing. The Minor, is ſaid 
by ſome men, "thought by no man; for what ſorver is touglt, i 
underſtood; And all that he hath elſe where and here dilated npen 
it, 1 as perfect non-ſenſe , 4s any man ever Writ on purpoſe to 
make merry with. And ſo is that hereby he. un wer tomy ob- 
jetion, that a point cannot comprehend «ll time, which is ſucceſſive; 
Namely, his diſtinction. That a point doth. not comprehend, 
all Time form a'y, as Time is ſucceſſive ; but eminently and Vir- 
tally , as Eternity is infinite. * this, To day all Eternity 
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is coexilfent with tis day, and to morrow all Bvernity wilfibe 
. 7 _ 1 5 
come from 4 Nunc ſtans to vr 4 Nuc flnens fi ung m thi 5 
to the n:x , and ſo on This kind Lax Se Shiver — 
the Scripture; No hub the thing {ſaith he Yi fond there; Names. 
ly , that God is infinite in all his Attriburei. I wonltl he j, 
ae me the plage Where od is ſaid to be infinite in all his Arr. 
bates. There be places emughj to ſbem that bd is inſinite in hoe 
in Wiſdome, Merey, &c: but neither is be ſaiduo he infinite in 
Names, (Which is the Engliſh of Attributes) nor th trina 
indiviſible Point, nor that a Point doth comprehend Time eminent 
ly, and Vertually; Nor that to day all Erernity., ir coe xiftent which- 
to day, &c, And thus much in anſwer to his Reply upon my a- 
ſwer. That which remain th, is my Reply upon his anſwer-to-my- 


poſitiue Doctrine op this ſubjett; 
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Tn: H. R together like a flv 
mans dteams. () — us, thar 7 
have time to deſibrratt, 7et t delibrram; By and by he he A 
that na Atian of aman, rough never ſb [nddais, can be ſaid — 
without delibcration. He refls us Numb. 33. tft rie ſtops of 
this ſection is to ſhew what 55 os Howbeit beſhewetlv 
onely, what is vlantary;, (V So making voluptayy and ſpon- 
taneous to be all ole ade < he hach toſd uy, that every 
ſpontancoxs altiop it nit voluntary, [hone indelibierate..” Nor 
every voluntary action (Pontgneows , if it proceed: 
( Now he telts us, that theſt aftions,, whial filo the aps 
petite, are volavtary,” and where there ir une onely appetite than is 
the laſt. But beförę he tol#'us, that: voluntary preſuppe- 
ſeth ſome precedent d+libtratidn and Midit ation of what is Iehely 
ro follow, both upon the doing and abſtaining from theattvims 
(4), He defines Liberty , Numb. 29. te be: the afſtnceof all 
extrinſeca impedinyents to ation, And: yer in his whole dif 
courſe. he laboureth to make good , chat what ſoever is mon 
done, is therefdre not done, beczuſe the Was 1 
red by extrinſecal cauſes ngv to db it. not exrrin 
cauſes , which: determine libr not to dp it, — 
ments to action? n do any thing , but 
that which he doth actually; He defines a flee Agent eo be 
him, who lath normad? — — Numb. 28. And 
vet defines liberty, to be an Aſence of x. * impediments: 
There way, be outward impediinents , cen whillt fe is delibes 
rating; As a man deliberates 8 ar T 
and at the ſame time the door — is faſt en 
againſt him. Andafter a man ati ceaſed to dyliberate, there 
may be no,outward impediments, 8 
ro, 26.0 at e he finds himſelf ill diffoſte, or be. 
ui übt arti mony. . „ — 
the 
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the ſame time, ſhould be 6d & not free, not free and free. And 
as he is not firm to his own grounds, ſo he confounds al things, 
the mind and the will, the eſtimative facully and the underſtan- 
ding imagina/ ion with de liberation, tho end with the means, hu- 
mane wil with che ſenſit ve appetite, rational hope or fear with ir- 
rational paſſions. inclinations with intentions, A begin:iirg of Being 
with a beginningof working „Safficiercy with efficiency. So as 


the greateſt difficuiry, is to find out vhat he aimes at. So as I 
had once reſolved not to anſwer this part of his diſcourſe, yet 
upon better adviſe, I will take : brief ſurvey of it alſo; and 
ſhew how far J aſſent unto, or diſſent from that which I con- 
ceive to be his meaning. wh 
And firſt, concerning ſuddain paſſionz, as Anger or the like; 
(e) That which be ſaith, that che. ation dorh nec fſg71'y follow 
the thought, is thus far true that thoſe actions, which are alto- 
gether undeliberated and do proceed from ſuddain and violent 
paſſions, or motus primo primi, which ſurpriſe a man, and give 
him no time to adviſe with reaſon, are not properly and actual 
ly in themſelves free, but rather neceſſary actions, as when 
a man runs away from a Cat or a Cuſtard, out of a ſecret 
antipathy. | 
(f) Secondly , as for thoſe actions wherein actual delibera- 
ti n ſeems not neceſ ary „ becauſe never any thing appeared that 
comld make a man doubt of the conſequence. I. do confeſs, that 
actions done by vertue of a precedent deliberation , withour 
any actual deliberation in the preſent, when the act is done, 
may notwithſtanding be truly, both voluntary and free acts, 
yea, in ſome caſes, and in ſome ſenſe more free , than if they 
were actually deliberated of in preſent. As one who hath ac- 
quired by tormer deliberation and experience, an habit to pay 
upon the Virginals , needs not deliberate what man, or what 
Jack he muſt touch, nor what finger of his hand he muſt move 
to play ſuch a leſſon; Vea, if his mind ſkould be fixed, or in- 
tent to every motion of his hand, or every touch of a ſtring, it 
would hinder his play, and render the action more trouble- 
ſome to him. Wherefore I believe, that not onely his pla; ing 
in general, but every motion of his hand, though it be not pre- 
ſeutly deliberated of, is a free act, by reaſon of his . 
| elt- 
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beration. So then ſaving it proprieties of ſpeech, as calling 
that voluntary which is free, and limiting the will to the laſt ap- 
petite, and other m iſtakes ¶ as that no act can be ſaid to be 
without deliberation) we agree alſo for the greater part in this 
ſecond obſtr vation. 0.02090 £2 nts 
(g)Thirdly,whereas he faith, that ſome ſuddain acts proceeding 
from violent paſſions, which ſurpriſe a man, are juſtly puniſhed, L 
grant they are ſo ſometimes, but not for his reaſon » becau 
they have been formerly actually deliberated of, but becauſe 
they were virtually deliberated of, or becauſe it is our faults, 
that they were not actually deliberated of, whether it was a 
fault of pure negation that is, of not doing our duty onely, or 
a fault of bad diſpoſition alſo, by reaſon of ſome vitious habit, 
which we had contracted by our former actions. To do a 
neceſſary act is never a fault, nor juſtly puniſhable , when the 
neceſſity is inevitably impoſed upon us by extrinſecal cauſes. 
As if a Child before he had the uſe of reaſon ſhall kill a man in 
his paſſion, yet becauſe he wanted malice to incite him to it, 
and reaſon to reſtrain him ftom it, he ſnall not dye for it in the 
ſtrict rules of particular Juſtice , unleſs there be ſome mixture 
of publick Jultice in the caſe. e 
(-) Bur if the neceſſity be contracted by our ſelves , and by 
our own faults, it is juſtly puniſhable. As he who by his wan- 
ton thoughts in the day-time , doth procure his own nocturnal 
pollution. A man cannot deliberate in his ſleep, yet it is ac- 
counted a ſinful act, and conſequently , a free act, that is not 
actually free in its ſelf , but virtually free in its cauſes, and 
though it be not expreſly willed and choſen, yet it is tacitely 
and implicitely willed and choſen , when that is willed and 
choſen from whence it u a5 neceſſarily produced. By the Levi- 
tical Law, if a man digged a pit, and left it uncovered , fo that 
his neighbours Oxe , or his Aſſe, did fall into it, he was bound 
to make reparation , not becauſe he did choſe to leave it unco- 
vered on purpoſe that ſuch a miſchance might happen, bur be- 
cauſe he did freely omit , that which he ought to have done, 
from whence this dammage proceeded to his neighbour. Laſt- 
ly, there is great difference between the firſt motions ,, which 
* ſometimes are not in our power, and ſubſequent acts of killing 
or 


wmiſtaſcen in 


deliberation, and pr 
— — — 
may be more able by the Law, than he chat 
' kits che owner by Chance-medley. Vet the death of the owner 
was mite nomidas (to uſe his phraſe) and moredammageable 
to the famiby ,, than che ſtealth of che Horſe, So far was T. H. 
t allo, that tie right to kill men, doch procted 
meerſy from theit beimg uoxious, Vamb. 14. 


Animadverſions upon the Biſhops 
Anſwer to my opinion about 


Liberty and Neceſſity, 
Numb. X X v. 


(«) C7 Ven nbw he tells us, that à nn rey have time to 
| 4 not deleberatt: By and by he faith, 
that n attiow of a man, weoer ſo ſudden , can be ſaid to be 
none dehiberation, | He thinks be hath here 0atclt mt in a-con- 
tradition. Bat be is miſtaken; and the cauſe it, that he dhſeFued 
wor thes there may be u between deſibe ration, and that 
Whith (ball be confirmed fer db era, by a fudge, For a man 
wy dan aft fnddenly without de liberation ; yet beoanſe le 
e br to buoy defiberared, and had time cron to di liberate whe- 
nber the act were Lamful or notit aal not #2 faid by the } ndye 
thus it Was Withous delibtyarion, whe ſappoſeub that after the Law 
A wy, alt rhe time ny was tit arliberation. It is theve- 


+ 0 vontradifiion to fag a man dcliberates not, and rhar he 
all de faid to deliberare, & ins cher ir che fu of dh 


witzons, 
(b) Lau, where be ſays, he maketh Voluntiry and 
pory 
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Spontaneous to be al one, wher as before be had tald us that eve 
ry Sponcaneous Action is not Voluntary, becaufe indeliberate, 
Nor every Voluntary Action Spontanedus, if it proceed from 
fear. ] He ching be hath e pied anet er cm radirtion. It is no 
wender if [peakinguf Spontapeous which ſignifiethh rat hing elſe in 
Larisa (for E og, it is not) but that which as done del ibi rart y ar 
indeliberateſy without compalſion, 1 ſtem tothe Biſh p who bath 
ne ver giv n any definition of that word, not to uſe it as he Would 
bave me. And tis cafy for him to give it any ĩgnification he pleaſe 
4 the occaſion ſpall ſerve , tocharge me with cunt radiction. In 
what ſenſe I have uſed that word once, in the ſame 1 have uſed it 
alwayes , calling that Spontancoa: which 5 wit haut co-altiong,or 
compulſion by temour. 

(c) [Now hettells us, that he aQZicns which follow the laſt 
Appetite are Voluntary, and where there i on: onely Appeti:e - 
that's the laſt. Bur before he told us, that. Voluntary preſuppo- 
ſerh ſome precedent de liberation and meditatian of what 4s likely to 
follow , bath upon the deing, and abſtaining from th: «Alien. ] 
This ts a third contraditt ion he ſuppoſeth he hath found; but 1 
again miſtaken. For when men are to judge of actions, whether 
— be Voluntary or not, they cannot call that action Voluntary, 
wich followed not the laſt Appetite. But the ſame men , though 
there were no deliberation ſhall judge ther Was, becanſe it ought 
to laue been, and that from the time that the Law was hnown to the 
time of the attion it ſelfs And therefore bath are true, that Vulus- 
tary may be Without , aud get pre ſaphoſed in the Law , not to be 
without deliberation. 

(4) [He defines Liberty, Numb. 29. to be the ahſarce of 
All extrinfical impediments to attion. And yet in his whole 
diſcourſe , he laboureth to make good, that whatſoever is not 
dane, is therefone not dane, becauſe the Agent was neceſſita- 
ted by extrinſecal cauſes, not to do it. Are not extrinſecal 
cauſes which determine him not to do it, extrinſecal impedi- 
ments to Action? ] Thi definition of Liberty , that it is the ab- 
ſence of all extrinſeca} impedi to action, he thinkes he hath 
Sefficienthy canfuteu by ahi whether the exprinſecal cauſes 
which determine a man not to do an attion , be not extrinſecal-ium- 


dedimont to action. It ſeems by his queſtion he makes no doubt 
M m but 
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but they are ; but is dectived by a roo ſhallow conſideration, of what 
the word Impediment ſignigeth. For Impediment or hinde- 
rance ſigniſieth an oppoſirion to endeavour. Aud therefore if a 
man be n:ceſſitated by extrinſecal cauſes not to endeavour an acti- 
en, thoſe cauſes du vt ot poſe his endeavonr to do it, becauſe he ha; 
no ſuch endeavour to be cppoſed ; and conſequentiy extrinſecal 
cauſes that take aVWway endeavour, are not to be called impedi- 
ments; nor can any man be ſaid to be h nared from doing that 
which he had no purpoſe at all to do. So that this objettion of his 
preceedeth on:ly from this, that he underſtandeth not ſufficiently, 
the Engliſh Tongue. From the ſame proceedeth alſo , Mat he 
thinbeth it 4 contradiction, to call a Free Agent him that hath not 
yet made an end of deliberating, and to call liberty an abſence 
of outward impediments. For ( /aith he) there may be out- 
ward impediments, even while he is deliberating. whereix 
be is deceived. For though he may deliberate of that which is im- 
poſſible for him to do, as in the example he alledgeth of him that de- 
liberateth , whether he ſhall play at Tennis, not knowing that the 
door of the Tennis. Court in ſhut againſt him; yer it ic no impedi- 
ment to him that the door is ſhut , till he have a will to play, which 
he hath not till he hath done deliberating whether he ſhall play or 
not. That which followeth of my confounding mind and will; the 
eſtimative faculty, end the underſtanding ; the imagination and 
deliberation; the end and the means; the humane will and the 
ſenſitive appetite; rational hope or fear, and irrational paſſi- 

ons; inclinations and intentions, 4 beginning of being, aud 4 

beginning of working; ſufficiency and efficiency, 7 ao not find 
in any thing that I have written, any impropriety in the uſe of 
theſe or any other Engliſh wordt; vor do 1 doubt but an Engliſh 

Reader, who hath not loſt himſelf in School Divinity, will very 

eaſily conceive what I have ſaid But this I am ſure , that I 
never confounded beginning of being , with beginning of wor- 

king], nor ſufficiency with efficiency, nor ever uſed theſe words 
Senſitive Appetite, Rational hope, or Rational fear, or Irratio- 
nall Paſſions. It z therefore impoſſible I ſhonld confound them. 

Hut the Biſhop is either miſtaken , or elſe he makes no ſcruple to 

ſay that which he knows to be falſe, when he thinks it will ſerve his 


turm. 


Che 
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(e) {| That which he a : Sh the action doth neceſſarily 
follow the thought, is thus far true, that thoie ations which are 
alrogerher undeliberated , and do proceed from violent paſti- 
ons, &c. are not properly, and actually in themſelves free, but 
rather neceſſary actions; as when a man runs away from a 
Cat or a cuſtard ] Tus far he ſays is true. But wh:inh: calls 
ſhaden paſſicns motus primo primi, I cannot tell whether he ſa)s 
true or not, becauſe I do not und ſtand him, nor fin i how he makes 
his meaning ever the clearer by his exam le of a (a: and a Cu- 
ftard ; becauſe I hnovw not what he means by a ſecret Antipathie. 
For what that Antipathy is he explaineth not by cali. g it ſecret, 
bat rather confeſſeth he knows not how to explain it. And becarſe 
he ſaith it is thus far true, I expect he ſhculd tell me alſo low far 
it is ſalſe. | | 

(f) | Secondly, as for thoſe actions, wherein actual delibe- 
ration ſeems not neceſlary , becauſe nc ver any thing apprared 
that could mabę a man doubt of the con equence, I do confeſſe, 
that Actions done by vertue of a precedent deliberation, with- 
out any actual deliberation for the preſent , may notwithſtan- 
ding be truely ,' voluntary and free Acts. J In this he agrees 
with me. But where he adds, yea, in ſome caſes, and in tome 
ſenſe more free, then if they were actually deliberated of in 
preſent, 74d wot agree With him. And for the inſtance he bringeth 
to prove it, in the man that playeth on an i ſtrument with his 
hand it maketh nothing for him; | a it proveth oxely that rhe Hu- 
bit maketh the motion of his hand, more realy and quick; bit it 

proveth not that it maketh it more voluntary, but rather leſſe, be- 
cauſe the reſi of the motions follow the firſt, by an eaſineſſe acquired 
from long cuſtome; in which motion the Wil doth not accompany all 
the ſtrokes of the hand, but gives a beginning to them onely in the 
firſt. Here is nothing as I expected of how far that which I had 
ſaid, namely, that the action doth neceſſarily follow the thought , is 
falſe, unleſſe it be improprieties of ſpeech, as calling that volun- 
tary which is free, and limitting the will to the laſt appetite ; 
— other miſtakes, as, that no act can be ſaid to be without 


deliberation. For improprieties of ſpeech, I will not contend w th 

one, that can uſe motus primo primi, practice practicum, actus 

elicitus, ani many other phraſes of the ſume kind. But ſo ſay that 
| Mm 2 


Free 
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Free ailicas are voluntary; and that the Wil ,, which aauſtth 4 
voluntary atti-n is the laſt appeteze-, ani that that apprtite, was 
immediately followed by the altinny, and that no action of a man 
can be ſaid in the judge ment of the Law , to be mitbont delibern- 
tion, are no miſtakes for any thing that. he N. th proved to the con- 
me | 
77 [ Thirdly, whereas he ſateli, chat ſome ſudden act; proce? 
ceecing from violent gaſſi nt, ; Whit h ſurpriſt a man ave juſtly pu- 
ni cdi l grant they are ſo ſometimes, but not for luis reaſon, dc. 
Ay. reaſon was , becauſe he had time to deliberats from the 
inſtant that he knew the Law, to the inſtant of his action, and 
ought. to have deliberated , tha: therefore he may be juſtly. pu. 
niſoed. The Laſhop graints they: are juſt ly OT, andihix ren- 
ſon is, becauſe they were vertually deliberated of, or becauſe it 
is our fault they were notactually deliberated of. Hm a man 
ders delilenate, and yet nat altually deviberate-, I underſtand not. 
Tf vertual dl liberation, be not aftual deliberation, it is no. delibe- 
ration. But he cadleth vertual diliberation , that which ought to 
have been, and was not, and;ſays the-ſame thar he condemnes in mei 
Aud his other reaſon, namely, becauſe it is aur faultthat we deli- 
beruted not, is thi ſame that I ſaid; that we ought to have delibera» 
ted, and did wot. So that hus-reprehenſion here, is areprehenſion of 
bim{elf preceeding from that the cuſtome of Scheol. Language hath 
made him forget the — — Andi that Which: 
he audt, that a neceſſary act ismever a fault, nor juſtly puniſh- 
able, when the neceſſity isinevitably impoſed:upon us by ex- 
trinſecal' cauſes, I haue ſauſfici iy anſwered: before in divers: 
Mace, ſbewing thatr a faulii magibe naceiſſary from exerinſtoal 
—— aud. het aulamary; audehat xu uunits are juſtly 
pm ja H. 
(L But if the necefſity/hecontracted. by our ſalyes, it is 
jnſtly puniſhable. As he who thy his wantomthoughioin the 
day time doth procure lis own: moſturrai pollution. ]: Thin 
flance be cauſe it makgth not ag thong,  Ihave Held, am 
part Iyualſo, lecauſe ii is pos cnc for: ſurriy if as ho that: 
Acriling eyes to the underſtanding abevwes meet ſay, it hutii a 
neſt, ir Halen to the noſe of the nnderſtanting',. This ſemence 


1 paſſe over, obſerving onclythe: canting'terms, not adtually free 
. in 
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in it ſelf, but vertually free in its gauſes. I the reſt of his 
Fnſwer to this Number 25. I find nothing alledged in confutation 
of any thing I have ſaid, ſaying res his laſh ar de avs , that 
+ T. is mittaken, in that alfo, chat the right vo hib me, doth. 
proceed meerly from their being nowious., Alamb. 14. Zur to 
that: I have inthe ſame Ni 1.4. already anſwered I muſt 
not paſſe oer, that a\lixrbe hejure, he hath theſe words. Na Child 
before he have the uſe of reaſon ſhall killa man in his paſiion, 
yet becanſe he wanted malice terincite him to it, and reac 
reſtraim him from it . he ſhalb not dye for it, inthe ſtrict 
of particular Juſtice, unleſſe there be ſome mixture of publique 
Juſtice in the caſe. The Biſhop would make but an ill fudge 
innocent Children, (for ſuch are they that for want of age have 
not ſe enough of reaſom to abſtain ſrom kitting.) for the want of 
reaſon proceeding from want of age, dors vherefore tate away the' 
puniſhment becauſe it raketh away the crime , and:makps vom in- 
nocent. But hemmroincerh another fuſbice which he calleth pu- 
blick, whereas he called the other particular; and by this publiok 
Jr ſticr, le ſaith: the ¶ hill thaugh innocend may be put to dean. 
I hope we. (bull neuer have the adminiſtration of publick 7uſtive,, 
in ſuch: bands as his , or in the bans of ſuoh as ſpall tal ca 
from him. But the diſtinſtiam hi makes is nos by himſelf nnatr- 
ſtood. There are publick cauſes andyprivate cauſes, private are 
thoſe , where the parties to the cauſe , are both privare men. Pu- 
blick,are thoſe, where one of the. parties is the Commen-wealth,. or 
the perſon that repre ſenteth it, and the cauſt criminal. But theve 
is no diſtinction of puſtioe into Public, and Private. We may 
reade of men that having Svverain Power, did ſometimes put an 
Innocent to death, either um A vu. as Jepthah did, in: ſacriſi- 
cing * 1 When ir hath leem thaug hr fit that an imcent 
per/on ſboml d be put to dearh to ſave. a great: number of people, Bu- 
ro put to death & Chill not for reuſomof State; which te wmproperdy 
cuil Euilicl Fuſtice', but for killing ai nw, am ap the ſamo 
1 ſuch killing tube m trim I thin was neuer 
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F. kl. 


Num. 26. 8 Econaly , I conceive when a man deliberates whether he ſhall 


do a thing or not do a thing , that he does nothing elſe but con- 
ſider, whether it be better for 8 or not to do it. And 
to conſider an action, is to imagine the conſequences of it, both good 
and evil, from whence it to be inferred, that deliberation is nothing 
but alternate i naginat ion, of the good and evil ſequells of an 
action, or (wh.ch is t e ſame thing) alternate hope and fear or a 
ternate appetite to do, or ac quit the attion of which he deliberaterh, 


iD. ö a 

0 IF I did not know what deliberation was, I ſhould be little 
relieved in my knowledge by this deſcription. Sometimes 

he makes it to be a conſideration , or an act of the underſtan- 
ding, ſometimes an imagination, or an act of the fancy, ſome- 
times he makes it to be an alternation of paſſions, hope & fear. 
Sometimes he makes it concern the end, ſometimes to con- 
cern the means. So he makes it I know not what. The truth 
is this in brief. Deliberation is an inquiry made by reaſon , w he- 
ther thu or that definitely conſidered be a good and fit meant, cr 


indefinitely what are good and fit means to be ehoſen for attaining 
ſome wiſhed end. * 


Animadverſions upon the Anſwer 
to Numb. X XVI. 


(a) LI F I did not know what Deliberation was, I ſhould be 
little relieved in my knowledge by this deſcription. 

Sometimes he makes it to be a conſideration , or an act of the 
underſtanding , ſometimes an imagination , or an act of the 
fancy, &c. So he makes it I know not what. ] If the Biſhop 
had obſerved what he does himſelf, when he Deliberates, reaſons, 
underſtands, or imagins, he would ave known what to make of all. 
that I have ſaid in this Number. He Would have known that con- 
ſide ration, underſtanding, reaſon, and all the paſſions of the mind ; 
are in;gginations. That to conſider a thing, is to imagine it; that 

| to 
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ro underſtand a any, be to imagine it; that ro hope and fear are to 


imagine the things hoped for and feared. T he difference between 
them is, that when we imagine the conſequence of any thing, we 
are ſaid to conſider that thing; and when we have imagined any 
thing from a ſign , and eſpecially from thoſe ſigns , we call names, 
we are ſaid to underſtand his meaning that maketh the ſign z and 
when we reaſon , we imagine the con equence of affirmations , aud 
negations jayned together; and when we hope or fear, we imagine 
things good or hurtful to our ſelves ; inſomuch as all theſe are but 
in aginations, divcrſly named, from different circumſtances, 4s 
any man may perceive 4s eaſily as he can look into his ovpn thoughts. 
But to kim that tl inketh not himſelf upon the things wher: of, but 
upon the words whire wi. h he ſpeaketh, and tak; th thoſe words on 
truſt from puſi d Schoolmen, it is not onely hard, but impoſſible to 
be known. eAnd this is the reaſon that maketh tim ſay , I make 
Deliberation he knows not what. But how is deliberation defined 
by him. It is ( ſaith he) an inquiry made by reaſon, whether this 
or that definitely conſidered , bea good and fic means; or in- 
definitely, what are good and fit means to be choſen for attain» 
ing ſome wiſhed end, it were not his cuſtome to ſay, the under- 
ſtanding underſtandeth, the wil willeth, and ſo of the reſt of the fa- 
culties I ſhould have believed that when he ſays deliberation is an 
inquiry made by reaſon , he meanet h an inquiry made by the man 
that reaſoneth ; for ſo it will be ſenſe : But the reaſon which a mon 
uſeth in deliberation , being the ſame thing that is called Delibe- 
ration, his Definition , that Deliberation is an inquiry made by 
reaſon , 1s no more then if he had ſaid , Deliberation is an inquiry, 
made by Deliberation ; a Definition good enough to be made by 
4 School man. Mor it the reſt of the Definition altogether as it 
ſhould be; for there is no ſuch thing as an indefinite conſiderati- 
on of what are good and fit means; hut a — imagining firſt one 
ting, then another, confidereth them ſucceſſively and ſingly each 
one, Whether it conduceth to his ends or not. 


T. H. 
1 1 Hiraly, I conceive, that in all deliberations , that is to ſay, in 
all alternate ſucceſſion of contrary appetites, rhe laſt is that 
Which we cal therWil, & is immediatly before the doing of the acti- 
on, 


3 ; 10 TANG 
on, or t befoyt — Mit become impoſſible. e All other - 
petites to do and to quit, That come upon a man during bis delihe- 
ti, are ufualſy called intentiont, and inclinations but wot wills, 
there brig bar one wil, which allo in this caſe may be called last 
will, though the intention change ef ten. 


D. 

(. Sr here is nothing by confuſion, he confounds the fa- 

culty of the will, wich the act of volitior ʒhe makes the wil 
to be the laſt pare of deliberation;be makes the intentioo, wil ich 
is a moſt proper and elicite act of the will, or a willing of the end, 
45 it is to be attain:4 by certain means, to be no willing at all, but 
onely ſome antecedaneous inclination or 7 He migl.t 
as well ſuy, chat the uncertain agitation of the needle hither and 
thither to find out the Pole, & the reſting or fixing of it ſelf di- 
rectly towards the Pole, were both the ſame thing But the groſ- 
feſt miſtake is, that he will acknowledge no act ofa mars will, to 
be his will, but onely the laſt act, which he calls che laſt will. 
If the firſt were no will, how comes this to be the laſt will? 
According to this doctrine, the will of a man ſhould be as un- 
changeable as the Will of God, at leaſt ſo long as there is a 
poflibility to effeR it. (b) According to this doctrine con- 
eupiſcence with eonſent ſhould be no fin, for that which is not 
truely willed is nat a ſin ; Or rather ſhould not be at all, un- 
lefs either the act followed, or were rendred impoſiible by 
ſome intervening circumſtances. According to this Doctrine 
no man can fay, this is my will, becauſe he knowes not yer, 
whether it ſhall be bis laſt. appeal. The trucb is, there be ma 
aQs ofthe will, both in reſpect of the means, and of the en 
But chat act, which makes a mans actions to be truely free, is 
Election, which is the deliferate choſing or refuſing, of this or 
that means, or the tation of one means before aui ther, where 
divers are — rhe wnderſtanding. 


Animad- 
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Animadverſions upon the Anſwer 
to Numb. XXVII. 


(a) LO Till here is nothing but confuſion, he con founds the 
8 faculty of the Wil, with the act of Volition; he 
makes the Wil to be the laſt part of Deliberation; he makes 
the intention, which is a moſt proper and elicite act of the Wil 
to be no Willing at all, but onely ſome anteced..n:ous{ he might 
as well ha ve ſaid antecedent ) inclination. ] To confound the (a> 
culry of rhe Wil with the Wil , were to confound a Wil, with no 
Wil; for the faculty of the Wil is no Wil ; the Act onely which he 
calls Volition is rhe Wil. As a man that ſlerperh hath the Power 
of ſeeing, and ſeeth not, nor hath for that time any ſight ; /o alſo 
he hath the power of Willing , but Willeth nothing , nor hath for 
that time any Wil. 1 muſt therefore have departed very much 
from my own Principles, if I have confounded the faculty of the 
Wil, w#:h the Act of Volition. He ſhould have done well to have 
ſhown where I confound d them, It n true, I wake the Wil to be 
the laſt part of De liberation. But it i that Wil, which maketh 
the Action voluntar /; and therefore needs muſt be the laſt ; But 
for the preceding vari tions of the Wil, to do ana not to do, though 
they be ſo many ſe veral Wills, contrary to, and deftroying one ano- 
ther, they uſually are ca/led Intentions ; Aud therefore they are 
nothing to the wil of which we diſpute) rhat makerh an Allien 
veluntary. Ard though a man have in very long deliberation a 
great many Wills end Nills, ey uſe to be called inclinations, and 
the lit on ly Wil which is immediately foll wed b the voluntary 
dt on But nevertheleſſelboth he that hath thoſe intentions, and 

God that ſ eth them, recbone th them for ſo many Willis. 
(According to this Doctrine, concupiſcence with con- 
ſent, ſhould be no fin, for that which is not truely Willed is 
not a ſin. J This is ns conſequent to my Loctrine, for I held that 
they are in the ſight of Jod, jo many conſents ſo many willings, 
ich would have been followed by Actiont, if the Actions had 
been in their po ev. It had been fitter for a man in whom is re quired 
gravity and ſanctity more then ordinary, to have choſen ſome ot her 
lind of inſtance. But what meaneth le h concupiſcence with con- 
n TJ 
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ſent ? Can there be concupiſcence without conſent ? It & the 
conſent it ſelf. There may be alſo a Lawful concupiſcence with 
conſent. For concupiſcence makes not the ſin , but the unlawful- 
neſs of ſattsfying ſuch concupiſcence; and not the conſent, but the 
Wil and deſign to proſecute that which a man knoweth to be un- 
lawful. eAn appetite to another mans bread is concupiſcence ; and 
though it be with conſent” to eat, tis no ſin ; but the deſign to take it 
from the other notwithſtanding that he may fail in his deſign,that”s 
the fin. And thu inſtance might have ſerved his turn, as well 
as the other; and fer conſent ( if he had underſtood the truth) 
he might have put deſign. 


I. H. 


Num. 28. F Ourthly, that thoſe actions, which man is ſaid ro do upon de li- 


beratian, are ſaid to be voluntary , and. done upon choiſe and 
election. So that voluntary altion, and action proceeding from ele- 
ction, ts the ſame thing. And that of a voluntary Agent, tis 
all one to ſay he is free, and to ſay, he hath not made an end of 
deliberating. | 


. 

(a) T His ſhort Section might paſs without an animadver- 
ſion but for two things. The one is, that he confounds 

a voluntary act with a free act. A free act is onely that which 
oceeds from the free election of the rational will after deli- 
beration, but _ act that proceeds from the ſenfitive appe- 
tite of man or beaſt, without deliberation or election, is truely 
voluntary. (6) The other thing obſervable is his concluſion, 
that it is all one t ſay, a man is free, and to ſay, he hath not made 
an end of deliberating. Which confeſſion of his, overturns his 
whole ſtructure of abſolute neceſſity; for if every Agent be ne- 
ceſſitated to act what he doth act by a neceſſary and natural 
flux of extrinſecal cauſes, then he is no more — before he 
deliberates, or whileſt he deliberates, than he is after; but by 
T. H. his confeffion here, he is more tree, whileſt he delibe- 
rates, than he is after, And ſo after all his flouriſnes, for an 
ablolute or extrinſecal neceſſity, he is glad to fit himſelf down, 
and reſt contented with an hypothetical neceſſity, which no 


man 


- 
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man ever denied or doubted of; aſcribing the neceſſitation of 
a man in free acts to his own deliberation , and in indeliberate 
acts to his laſt thought, Numb. 25. What is this to a natural 
and ſpecial influence of extrinſecal cauſes? (c) Again, / iberty 
(faith he) is an abſence of extrinſecal imved mente, but delibera- 
tion doth produce no new extrinſecal impediment, *herefore 
(let him choſe which part he will) either he is free after delibe- 
ration, by his own Doctrine, or he was not free before. Our 

own deliberation, and the direction of our own underſtanding, 

and the election of our own will, do produce an hypothetical 
necellicy , chat the event be ſuch as the underſtanding hath di- 
reed, and the will elected. But for as much as the underſtan- 

ding might have directed otherwiſe, and the will have elected 
otherwiſe, this is far from an abſolute neceſlity. Neither doth 
liberty reſpec onely future acts, but preſent acts alſo. Other- 
wiſe God did not freely create the world. In the fame inſtant 
wherein the will elects it is free, according to a priority of Na- 

ture, though not of time, to ele& otherwiſe. And ſo in a di- 

vided ſenſe, the will is free, even whileſt it acts, though in a 

compounded ſeuſe it be not free. Certainly, deliberation doth 

conſtitute, not deſtroy liberty. 


Animadverſions upon the Anſwer 
to Numb. XXVIII. 


(a) U T His ſhort ſection might paſſe, but for two things; 
one is, that he confounds a voluntary act with a 

free act. Ido indeed t ihe all voluntary acts to be free, and all 
free acta to be voluntary, but wit hal that all acts , whzther free or 
voluntary, if they be acts, were neceſſary before they were acts. 
But where is the errour ? A free act (ſaith he) is onely that 
which proceeds from the free election of the rational Wil, after 
deliberation ; but every act that proceeds from the ſenſitive 
appetite of man or beaſt without Deliberation or Election, is 
truely voluntary. So that my errour lies in this that I diſtin- 
guiſb not between à rational Wil, and a ſenſ tive appetite in the 
| Nn 2 | ſame 
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| ſame man. A. if the Appetite aud Wil in man or beaſt wers 
not the ſame thing, or that ſenſual men and beaſts did nat delibe- 
rate, and chuſe one thing before another, in the ſame manner, that 
wiſe men do. Nor can it be ſaid of ills, that one is rational, the 
other ſenſitiue ; but of men. And if it he granted that delibera 
tion is alwayes (as it is nat) there were no cauſe to ca men ratio · 
va more then beats. For it is manifeſt by con inual experience, 
that beaſts do D-liberate. 

(b) The other thing obſerveable is his concluſion , that it 
is all one to ſay, a man is free, and to ſay., he hath not made an end 
of deliberating. Which confeſſion of his, overturns his whole 
ſtructure of abſolute neceſſity. hy /o ? Becauſe ( /airh he) 
if every Agent be neceſſitated to a& what he doth act by ex- 
trinſical cauſes , then he is no more free before he Deliberates, 
or whilſt he Deliberates, then he is after. Bur. this 5; —— com 
Tequence; he ſtould have inferred thus, then he is no leſſe neceſſi- 
ated, before he Deliberates, then he is after; Muhich is true, 
nd jet nevertheleſſe he in mere free. But taking neceſſity to be 
inconſiſtent with Liberty (\nhich is the que ſtiam between us) in 
ſtead of neceſſitated he puts in not free. And therefore to ſay, a 
man is free till he hath made an end of Deliberating , is xo cox» 
tradition to abſolute and antecedent neceſſity. And whereas he 
.tdds preſently after, that I aſcribe the.neceſſitation of a man in 
Tee as to his mu deliberati:n, and in indeliberate atts to his laſt 
thoughts, he miſtakes the matter; for 1 aſcribe all neceſſity , to the 
univerſal Sts iet or Order of rauſes , depending on the firſt cauſe 
eternal. Which the Biſhop underſt ndetb, as if Thad ſaid in his 
Phraſe to a ſpecial influence of extriuſecal cauſes, that is, under- 
ſtandeth it not at all. | 

(c.) [ Again, Liberty (faith he)-# an abſence of extrinſecal 
in:pe-iments , but Deliberation doth produce no new extrinſe- 
call impediment ; therefore either he is free after Deliberation, 
or he was no: free before ] 7 can ot perceive in theſe words 
any wore force of inference , then of ſo many other words what ſo- 
ever put together at adventure. But be his meaning what he Wil, 
Iſay) not that deliberaticn, porduceth ayy impediments, (for there 

are no impediments, but to the Action, u hilſt we are endeavouring 
to dg it, which is not till we have done deliberating.) But during 
the 
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the Deliberats an, there ariſe N 1 in him that deliber ava, 
concerning the conſequence of the attian whereof he deliberateab, 
which cauſe the attiqn following, which are net impediments to than 
which was not done, but. the cauſes of that which was done: That 
which ſolloweth in this Number, is nat intelligible, by raaſon of the: 
inſignificance of theſe wordt underſtanding directeth; Will ele- 
Rech , hy pothetical neceſſity, which are but Jargon, and his 
divided ſenſe , and compounded ſenſe nan ſenſe. And this. alſo 
Liberty reſpecteth not future acts onely , but preſent acts alſo, 
4 unintelli ible. For how can a man have Liberty to do , or wot tu 
do tar which is at the ſame inſtant already done. Far-mhere he 
addeth otherwiſe God did not freely create the World, it prowes 
nothing. becauſe he had the Liberty to create it, before it was creas 
ted. Beſid.s, it is a prphancing of the name of God, to mate im 
ſtances of his incomprehenſible working , in 4 queſtium as tlus is: 
meerly natural. | : 


T. H. : 
 Tftly , I conceive liberty ta lie righitli defined in this manner. Num. 29. 

Liberty is the ahſence-of all the impediments ta actian, that are 
not contained. in the nature, and in the intrinſecal quality of the 
Agent. As for example, the mater is ſaid to deſcend freely, or to 
have liberty to deſcend by the Chanel of the Rivers, hi cauſe there 
is no imped.ine nt that way, but not acroſs , becauſe the banks are = 
impediments. And though Water cannot aſcend; yet men never ſaß * 
it wants the liberty to aſcend, but the faculty or pomer, becauſe | 
the impediment is in the nature of the water and intrinſecall. So 
alſo we ſay, he that is tied wants the liberty to go, becauſe the im- 
pediment is not in him, but in his hong, whereas we ſag not ſo of 
him that is ſick, or lame, b.cauſe the impediment is iy:hiuſe lf. 


7. D. | 

(a) [=] Ow that ſhould be a right definition of liberty which 
comprehends neither the Genus nor the Difference, 

neither the Matter nor the Form of liberty, which doth not ſo. 
much as accidentally deſcribe liberty by its marks and rokens. 
How a real faculty or the Elective power ſhould be defined by 
a negation, or by an abſence, is paſt my.underſtanding.and con- 
Nun 2 trary 
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trary to all the rules of right Reaſon , which I have learned. 
Negatives cannot explicate the nature of things defined. By 
this definition, a ſtone hath liberty to aſcend into the aire, be- 
cauſe there is no outward impediment to hinder it, and fo a 
violent act may be a free act. Juſt like his definit on are his 
inſtances of the liberty of the water to deſtend down the Chan- 
nell, and a ſick or a lame mans liberty to go. The later is an 
impotence and not a power or a liberty. The former is ſo far 
from being a free act, that it is ſcarce a natural act. Certainly, 
the proper natural motion of water, as of all heavy bodies, is 
to deſcend directly downwards towards the center, as we ſee in 
rain, which falls down perpendicularly. Though this be far 
from a free act, which proceeds from a rational appetite, vet it 
is a natural act, and proceeds from a natural appetite, and hath 
its reaſon within in it ſelf. So hath net the current of the river in 
its Channel, which muſt not be aſcribed to the proper nature 
of the water, but either to the general order of the univerſe, 
for the better being and preſervation of the creatures (other- 
wiſe the waters ſhould not moo e in Seas and Rivers as they 
do, but cover the face of the earth, and poſſeſs their proper 
place between the aire and the earth, according to the degree 
of their gravity.) Or to an extrinſecal principle, whilſt one 
particle of water thruſteth and forceth forward another , and 
ſo comes a current , or at leaſt ſo comes the current to be more 
impetuous, to which motion the poſition of the earth doth 
contribute much, both by reſtraining that fluid body with its 
banks from diſperſing it ſelf, and alſo , by affording way for a 
fair and eaſy deſcent by its proclivity. He tells us ſadly that the 
water wants liberty to go over the banks , becauſe there is an ex- 
trinſecal impediment , But to aſcend up the channel it wants not 
liberty, but power, Why? Liberty is a power, if it want power 
to aſcend, it wants liberty to aſcend. But he makes the reaſon 
why the water aſcends not up the channel, to be intrinſecal and 
the reaſon why it aſcends not over the banks to be extrinſecal, 
as if there were not a riſing of the ground up the channel , as 
well as up the banks , though it be nor ſo diſcernable, nor al- 
wayes ſo ſudden. The natural appetite of the water is as much 
againſt the aſcending over the banks, as the aſcending up the 

| | channel. 
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channel. And the extrinſecal impediment is as great in aſcen- 
ding up the channel as over the banks, or rather greater, be- 
cauſe there it muſt moove, not onely againſt the riſing ſoil, but 
alſo againſt the ſucceeding waters, which preſs forward the 
former. Either the River wants liberty tor both, or elſe it 
wants liberty for neither. 

But to leave his metaphorical faculties, and his Catachreſti- 
cal Liberty. How far is his diſcourſe wide from the true moral 
liberty, which is in queſtion between us. His former deſcrip- 
tion of a free Agent, that is, he who hath not made an end of de- 
liberating, though it was wide from the mark, yet it came much 
neerer the truth than this difinition of Liberty , unleſs perhaps 
he think that the water hath done deliberating , whether it will 
£0 over tie banks, but hath not done deliberating , whether ir 
will go up the channel. 


Animadverſions upon the Anſwer 
to Numb. XXIX. 


(a) UL N Ow that ſhould be a right definition of Liberty, 

- A which comprehends neither the Genus nor the 
Difference, neither the Matter, nor the Form, of Liberty, 8c. 
How a reall faculty, or the elective power ſhould be defined by 
a negation , or by an abſence; is paſt my underſtanding ; and 
contrary to all the rules of right reaſon, which I have learned. 
eA right d-tinition is, that which determineth the ſignification of 
the word defined, to the end that in the diſcourſe wiere it is uſed, 
the meaning of it may be conſtant and without equivocation. This 
ic the meaſure ef a definition nd int: liigible to an Engliſh Reader. 
But the Piſbop that meaſures it by the Genus and the Difference, 
il (it ſeems) thourh he write Engliſh , hi writes not to an 
Engliſh Reader , unleſſe he alſo be a Schuol-man, I confeſſe the 
rule in good that we ougt to define ' when it can be done j by uſing 
firſt ſo ne more general term, and then by r:ſtraining , the ſig nifi- 
cat on of that general term till it bi th [ame with that of the word 
defin:d. And this general term, the Sch col cals Genus, and the 
reſtraint Difference; This I ſay 154 good rule where it = be 
| ne; 
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done; for ſome words are fo general that they cannot admit 4 more 
eneral in their definition. But why, thu eught to be a Law of de- 
nit ion, I doubt it would trouble him ro find the reaſon ; an | there- 
fare I re ferr him, { he ſhall give me leave ſometimes to cite, 4s well 
as he) ro the 14. and 15. Articles of the 6 Chapter, of my Book 
De Corpore, But it us to little purpoſe that he requires in a 
definition, ſo exattly the Genus , aud the Differe nce, ſe ing he does 
not know them When they are there. For in this my definition of 
Liberty the Genus is abſence of impediments to action; and the 
difference or Reſtricti n is, that th % be not contained in the na- 
ture of the Agent. The Biſhop therefore though he talk of Genus 
and Difference, ur derſtands not what they are, but requires the 
matter and Form, of the thing in the Definition Matter un body, 
that is to ſay corporeal ſubſtance, and ſubject ro dimenſion, ſuch as 
are the Elements,and the things compounded of tie Blements. But 
ir I impeſſible that Mutter frould be part oj a D: finition , Whoſe 
parts are onely words, or to pus the name of Matter, into the Defi- 
nition of Liberty, wi ich is immaterial. How a reall faculty can 
be defined, by an abſence, is ¶ aith he) paſt my u::deritanding. 
Unleſſe he mean by reall Faculty à very Faculty, I kn:w not hum 
a Faculty is reall. If he mean ſo, then a very abſence, is as reall, 
4s a very Faculty. And if the werd defined ſi ** an abſence, or 
Negation, I l ape he would not have me d fine it, by a preſince, or 
affrmatian. Such a word is Liberty, jor it ſi. nifi-th Fre: dome 
from impediments which is all one with the abſence of imprdi ents 
as I have defined it. And if this be contrary to al! the rules of right 
reaſon , (that is to ſay of Logic) that he hath learn. d, I ſhould 
adviſe him to read ſome other Logic t en heath yet read, or con- 
ſider better thoſe he did read, when he was a.y un" i an, and could 
leſſe unde rſtand them. H. adds thut by this Definition, a ſtone 
hath Liberty co aſcend into the aire , becauſe there is no out- 
ward impediment to hinder it. Fow know: he, u hether there 
be impediments to hinder it or not? Qrrtainly if a ſtone were 
thrown upwards, it would tither go upwards eternally , or it muſt 
be ſi pped by ſome ou: ward impediment or it muſt top it ſelf , He 
hath confe 2 that not ing can moove it ſelf, I d ut not there ſore 
but he will confeſſ- alfo that it cannot ſtop it ſelf. But ſt.pped we 
ſee it is; it is therefore ſhopped by impediments external. He hath 
* in 
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in this pars of his Anſwer . Little tos fan, in: ſpeabing of 
Definition, aud of Fmpediments and Motion and bemayed too muchi 
his ig norance in Logick and Philoſop!.y; and tal beth ſo abſurdiy f 
the current of Rivers, and of the motion of the Scat, and of the: 
weight of Water, that it cannet be corrected otherwiſe tben by. 
blotting it all ont. 


F. 

8 Ixtly, I cenceive, nothing tabeth Leginning from it ſelf , but Num. 30. 

from the action of ſome other immediate Agent wit boat it ſelf 
And that therefore when firſt a man had an appetite or will , to 
ſomet hing. to which immediately befure he had no appetite nor will, 
the cauſe of his will is not the wil! it ſelf, but ſomething. elſe, not in 
his own difpeſing. So that whereas it is out of con:rover/ie that of 
voluntary ations the will is a neceſſary cauſe ; and by t'is which 
is ſaid th: will is alſo cauſed by other things whereof it diſpoſetb 
t, it folowerh that voluntary actions have all of them neceſſary. 
canſes, and ther:fore are ucci ſſitated. 


J. D. 
T His ſixt point doth not conſiſt in explicating of tearms, 
as che former, but in two proofs, that voluntary actions 
are neceſſitated The former proof ſtands thus, Norhing takes 
begining, rams is ſelf, but from ſame Agent witlunt it ſelj\, which 
is not in its own diſgaſing, therefore, ec. conced omnia. (a) 1 
Rt all he faith, The, will doth not take beginning from it 
elf. Whether he. underſtand by vi the faculty of the will, 
which is 4 power of the reaſonable ſoul, it takes not beginning | 
from it ſelf , but from God, who created and infuſed the Soul 
into man, and endowed, it with this power: Or whether he 
underſtand by wil, the act of willing, it takes not beginning 
from it ſelf, but from the faculty, or from the power of wits. 
ling, which is in the Soul. This is certain, finite and partici- 
pated things cannot be from themſelves, nor be produced by 
themſelves. What would he conclude from hence? chat cheres 
fore the act of willing takes not its beginning from the faculty 
of che will? Or that the faculty is alwayes determined antece- 
degtly, extriaſecally to will that * doth will? He = as 
0 00n 
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ſoon draw water out of a pumice , 4 draw any ſuch concluſion. 
out of thele premiſſes. Secondly , for his tabing 4 beginnirg, 

Either he underſtands a b ginning of being, or a beginning of 
wer king and acting. If he underitand a beginning of being, he 

ſaith moſt cru'y,that nothing hath a beginning of being in time 

from it ſelf, But this is nothiug to his purpoſe. The queſtion is 
not between us whether the Soul of man or the will of man be 
erernal, But if he underſtand a beginning of wor hing or moo- 
vi g actaal y, it is a groſs errour. All men know that when a 
ſtone deſcends, or fire aſcends or when water, that hath been 
heated returns to its former temper, the beginning or reaſon 
is intrinſecal, ard one and the ſame thing doth moove and is 
mooved in a diverſe reſpect. It moo ves in reſpect of the form, 
and it is mooved in reſpect of the matter. Much more man, 
wh» hath a perfect knowledge and prs notion ot the end, is 
molt properly ſaid to moove himſeif Vet I do not deny but 
that there are other beginnings of humare actions, which do 
concur with the will, ſome outward. as the firſt cauſe by general 
influence, which is evermore requiſite , Angels or men by per- 
ſwading, evill ſpirits by tempting , the object or end by its ap- 
petibilicy , the underſtanding by directirg So paſſions and 
acquired habits. But I deny that any of theſe do neceſlicate or 
can neceſſitate the will of man by determining it Phyfically to 
one, except God alone, who doth it rarely in extraordinary 
caſes. And where there is no antecedent determination to 
one, there is no abſolute neceſſity but true Liberry. 

(4) His ſecond argument is ex corceſſis It is ont of contro verſie 
(ſaith he) that of voluntary attions the will is a neceſſary cauſe. 
The argument may be thus reduced. Neceſſary cauſes produce 
neceſlary effects , but the Will is a neceſſary cauſe of voluntary 
actions. I might deny his major ; Neceſſary cauſes do not al- 
waves produce neceſſary effects except they be alſo neceſſarily 
produ ed, as Ihave ſhewed before in the burning of Protagoras 
his book. But I anſwer cleerly to the minor, that the will is not 
a neceſſary cauſe of what it wills in particular actions. It is 
without centroverſe indeed, for it is without all probability. 
That it wills, when it wills, is neceſſary, but that it wills this or 
that, now or then, is free. More expreſiy, che act of the will 

may 


* 
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may be conſidered three wayes; Either in reſpect of its nature, 
or in reſpect of its exerciſe, or in reſpect of its object. Firſt, for 
the nature of the act; That which the will wills is neceſſarily 
voluntary , becauſe the will cannot be compelled, And in this 
ſenſe , it is ont of controverſie, that the will is a neceſſary cauſe of 
voluntary actions. Secondly, for the exerciſe of its acts, that is 
not neceſſary. The will may either will or ſuſpend its act. 
Thirdly, for the object that is nor neceſſary bur free, the will is 
not extrinſecally determined to its objects. As for example, 
The Cardinalls meet in the conclave to choſe a Pope, whom 
they chole he is neceſſarily Pope. Bur it is not neceſſary that 
they ſhall choſe this or that day. Before they were aſſembled 
they might defer their aſſembling , when they are aſſembled, 
they may ſuſpend their election for a day or a week. Laſtly, 
for the perſon whom they will chooſe it is freely in their own 
power, otherwiſe if the election were not free, it were void, 
and no election at all. So that which takes its beginning from 
the will, is neceſſarily voluntary. but it is not neceſſary that the 
will (ball will this or thatin particular, as it was neceſſary, that 
the perſon freely elected ſhould be Pope, but it was not ne- 
ceſſary, either that the election ſhould be at this time, or that 
this man ſhould be elected. And therefore voluntary acts 
in particular, have not neceſſary cauſes, that is, they are not 
neceſſitated. 2 . | 


Animadverſions upon the Anſwer 
to Numb. XXX. 


I Had ſaid, that nothing taketh beginning from it ſelf , and that 
the cauſe of the Will is not the Will it ſelf , but ſomct'ing elſe 
which it aiſp-ſerh not of. Anſwering to thi: he endeavours to 
fhen ws the cauſe of the Will. | 

(a) [I grant (ſaith he) that the Will doth not take begin- 
ning from it ſelf, for that the faculty of the Wil, takes begin- 
— from God, who created the ſoul, and powred it into man, 
and endowed it with this power; and for that the act of willing 
takes notbeginning from it ſelf, 1 from the faculty, or _ 
Ee ES 0 2 ec 
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the powerof willing, which is in the ſoul. This js certain; finite 
and participated things cannot be from themſelves, nor be pro- 
duced by themſelves. What would be conclude from hence 7 
That therefore the Act of willing. takes not its beginning, from 
the faculty of the Wil? ] Ii 4 well chat be grants ſinite things 
(as for bis participated , it ſignifies nothing here ) cannot be pro- 
duced by rhen;ſelues. For aut of this I can cant iude that the Att of 
willing it not pradyced by the faculty of wittigg. He that hath the 
faculty of willing , hath the faculty of willing [omerbing in parti- 
cular. And at the ſame time be hath the jaculty'of nilling the 
ſame. If therefore the faqulty of willingbe abe cauſe :bewillegh 
aun thing Whatſoever , for the ſame reaſen the faculty of milling, 
will be the cauſe at the ſame time .vf willing it, and ſo he ſhall will 
Aud vill the ſaue thing. at the ſuma time, Iiich is abſurd. 1 
ſeems . the . Biſhop hal A . Matter «nd Power are iudiffe- 
rant to contrary Forms ad cantrary Acts. It is ſomem bat beſides 
the Matter that d termineth it tos certain ſorm; aud ſomemliat 
bi ſides the Power, that produce tha certain AR aud thente is is, 
that is inferred this that be eich, that ——_— be produced 
by it ſelf, which nevergheleſſe be preſently cantradicteth, in ſaying, - 
that, all men know when a ſtone deſcends , the beginning is in» 
trinſecal, and that the ſtone moves in reſpect of the Form ; 
and is moved in reſpect of the Matter. Mich is a much to ſay - 
that the Form moveth the Matter, er that the ſtune maverh it ſelf, 
which before he denied. when a ſtone aſcends , rhe beginning of 
phe ſtones motion, was in ir ſelf , that is to ſgy intrinſeral, becauſe 
it is not the ſtones motion, titl the'ftore begins to be moved ; but the 
motion that cauſed it to begimto aſcend ,- was a precedent and ex- 
trinſecal motion of rhe hand, or other engine that threw it upward. 
And ſo when it deſcends ,- tha beginning of the flones motion is in 
the ſton -; but nevertheleſſe, tlere i A former motion in the am- 
bient Body, aire or mater, that camſeth it to deſcend. But le- 
cauſe no man can ſee it, miſt men think. there is none; thomgh Rea 
ſon , where with the Biſhop , (us relying ene ij upon the Autiurity 
of Books ) troub let h nos himſelf, co vince that gbere is. 

(6) [His ſecond Argument is, ex conceſſis; It is ant of cam 
. , that of, vbluntary Atliens., the Wil is a neceſſary cauſe. 
The. Argument may be thiis, reduced. Nen ce 


= 
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duce neceſlary..effets ; but che Wil is a neceſſary cauſe of vo- 
luatary Actions. I -might deny. his Major ; . neceſſary. cauſes 
do not alwayes produce neceſſary eſſects, except they be alſo 
neceſſarily produced, ] He. has reduced the. Angument to- 
' ſenſe, by ſaying .nece"ary cauſes produce not neceſſary effect.. For 
neceſſary effetta, unliſſe be mean ſuch effecti as ſhall neceſſarily be 
produced, is in ſigniſicant. Let him conſider therefore with what 
race he can ſay, meciſſary cauſes. de nctia/wayes-praduce their 
Felle, except thoſe tffelts be alſo neceſſarily. produced. Bus his an- 
ſwer is chiefly to the Minor, and denies that the Wil is not a n 
ceſſary cauſe of what it wills in particular Action:. That it 
wills, when it wills (ſaith he) is nec ſſary, but that it wills this or 
that, i free. Is it poſſible for any man to conceive that he that 
willeth can Will any ting bat this or that particular thing ? It is 
228 manifeſt. rlat either the Wil is a nece{[ary cauſe, of. this 
r that or any other particular Alion, or not the neceſſary caſe 
of any voluntary Action at all. For univerſal Actions there be 
none. In that Which followeth, he undertabęth to make his doctriue 
more expreſſly. underſtood by conſidering the Act of ihe will three 
ways. In teſpect of its nature, in mak, of its Exerciſe; and in 
reſpect of its object. For the nature of the Ad (be ſaith): that 
That which the will wills is neceſſarily volunrary, and abus in 
this ſenſe, he grants it is out of controverſy, that the will is. a 
neceſſary cauſe of voluntary Actions. Ii ſtaad of that which 
the will wills, to make ir ſenſe, read that which the man wills, and 
then i the mans will be as he confeſſeth a n:ceſſary cauſe of volun· 
tary Actions, it is no leſſem neciſſary cauſe that they.are Atli- 
ons , then that they are voluntary. For the Exerciſe of the e Alt, 
he ſaith that the will may either will, or ſaſpend ita Act, This 
is the old canting which hath already been ſufficiently detected. 
But to make it ſomewhat let us reade it thus, the man that willen, 
may eit her will or ſuſpend his will, aud thus it is intelligibie but 
falſe ; for how can he that willeth, . at the ſame time abend his 
will? And ſer the ebje@ he ſays , that it is not neceſſary but 
Free, c. His reaſon is becauſe he ſays it ma not neceſſary (for 
example) in chooſing 4 Pote, to chooſe him chis or char day, or to 
chaſe this or that may. L would be glad 10. know by what. ** 
nent be can prove the Eletlien-not 8 have been neccſſiaed; For 
f | 0 3 is 
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it is not enough for him to ſay, I perceive mo neceſſity in it; nor to 

ſay they might have choſen another, becar.ſe he knows nos ij het her 
they might or not; nor to ſay if he had not been freely elicted, the 
Election had been void or nene. For though that be true, it does 
not follow that the Eleftion was not neceſ ary; for th re is mo re- 
pugnance to neceſſity, either in Election, or in Freedome. And 
whereas he concludeth, therefore voluntary Acts in particular 
are not neceſſitated; 1 world have been glad he had ſet down 
what v luntary Acts there are, not particular, which by his re- 
ſtriction of voluntary Acts he grants to be neceſſitated. | 


T. H. 
Num.31. © Eventhly, I hold that to be a ſufficient cauſe to which nothing 
is wanting that is needful to the produci.g of the effect. The 
Same is alſo a neceſſary cauſe, for if it be poſſible, that a ſufficient 
cauſe ſhall not bring forth the effect, then there wanted ſom evhat 
Which was needful to the producing of it, and ſo the cauſe was not 
ſufficient. But if it be impoſſibie that a ſuff cient cauſe ſhould not 
prod ii ce the effect, then is a ſufficient canſe a neceſſary cau/e, ( for 
that is ſaid ro produce an effect n-ceſſarily, that cannot but produce 
it) Hence it it manifeſt , that Wharſocver is produced, is produced 
neceſſarily , fir whatſocver is produced hath had a ſufficient cau/e 
to p oduceè it, or elſe it had not been. And therefore alſo voluntary 

act ions are nece ſſitated. 


2. 

7 5 His ſection contains a LY: Argument to proove that all 
effects are neceſſary; for clearing whereot it is needfull to 
conſider how a cauſe;may be ſaid to be ſufficient or inſufficient, 
\- Firſt, feveral cauſes ſingly conſidered may be inſufficient, 
and the ſame taken conjointly be ſufficient to produce an 
effect. As (a) two Horſes joincly are ſufficient to draw a 
Coach, which either of them ſingly is inſufficient to do. Now 
to make the effect, that is the drawing of the Coach neceſſary, 

ir is not onely required, that the two Horſes be ſufficient 
draw it, but alſo that their conjunction be neceſſary, and their 
babicude ſuch as they may draw it. If the owner of one of 
theſe: Horſes will not ſuffer him to draw, If the Smith have 
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ſhod the other in the quick, (29 , BF him ; If the Horſe have 
caſt a ſhoe, or be a reſty jade, and will not draw but when he 
liſt, then the effect is not neceſſarily produced, but contingent- 
ly more or leſs , as the concurrence of the cauſes is more or leſs 
contingent. | 

(b) Secondly. a cauſe may be ſaid to be ſuſſicient, either be- 
cauſe it produceth that effect which is intended, as in the gene- 
ration of a man, or elſe , becauſe it is ſufficient to produce that 
winch is produced, as in the generation of a Monſter. . The 
former is properly called a ſufficient cauſe, the later a weak 
and inſufficienc cauſe. Now, if the debility of the cauſe be 
not neceſſary, but contingent, then the effect is not neceſſary, 
but contingent. It is a rule in Logick , that the concluſion al- 
wayes follows the weaker part. If the premiſes be but proba- 
ble, the concluſion cannot be demonſtrative. It holds as well 
in cauſes as in propoſitions. No effect can exceed the vertue of 
its cauſe. If the ability or debility of the cauſes be contingent, 
the effect cannot be neceſſary. | 

Thirdly , that which concerns this queſtion of Liberty from 
neceſſity moſt neerly is. That (c) a cauſe is ſaid to be ſufficient 
in reſpect of the ability of it to act, not in reſpeR of its will to 
act. The concurrence of the will is nezdful to the production 
of a free effet. But the cauſe may be ſufficieat , chough the 
will do not concur. As God is ſufficient to produce a chouſand 
worlds, but it doth not follow from thence ; either that he 
hath producgd them, or that he will produce them. The blood 
of Chriſt is a ſufficieac ranſome f-r all mankind, but it doth nor 
follow therefore, that all mankind (t.all be actually ſaved by 
vertue of his Blood. A man may be a ſufficient Tutour, though 
he will not teach every Scholler, and a ſufficient Phyſitian, 
though he will not adminiſter to every patient. For as much 
therefore as the concurrence of the will is needful to the pro- 
duction of every free effect, and yet the cauſe may be ſutfi- 
cient, in ſexſw-divi'so, although the will do not concur , it fol- 
lowes evidently, that che caule may be ſufficient, and yer ſome- 
thing, which is needful to the production of the effect, may 
be wanting, and that every ſufficient cauſe is not a neceſlary 


cauſe. 
Laſtly, 


SS 
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Laſtly, if any mam be:difpoſedto wrangle againſt ſo clear 
light; and ſay, that though the free Agent be ſufficient is ſenſa 
div iſo, yet, he is not ſufficient, in ſenſu compoſito, to produce the 
effect without the concurrenee of the will, be ſaith true, but 
firſt , he bewrayes the weakneſs and the fallacy of the former 

ment, which is a meertrifling between ſufficiency in a di- 
Wed ſenſe, and ſufficiency in a compounded ſenſe. And ſeeing 
the coneurrence of the will is not predetermined, there is no 
antecedent neceſſity before it do concur; and when it hath 
concurred, the neceſſity is but hypothetical, which may conſiſt 

with liberty. 


Animadverſions upon the Anſwer 


FE AX this place he diſputerh againſt. my definition of a ſufficient 

| * cauſe, namely, that. cauſe to which nothing is wanting need- 
full to tlie ducing of the effect. 7 thought this definiticn 
conlil lave been miſliked by no man that had Engliſd enough, to 
know that a ſufficient cauſe, and cauſe enough ſig nifieth — 
thing. And no man wil ſay that that is cauſe enough ta produce 
an effect ,, to which any thing is wanting weedful to the producing 
of it. But the Biſhop thinks, if he ſet din what he underſtands by 

/ ay ic wald ſerve to confute my definition. And there. 
ore ſays ; : 

(a) [Two Horſes, joyntly are ſufficient; to draw a Coach. 
which either of them ſingly is inſufficient to do; Now to make 
the effect, that is, the drawing of the Coach neceſſary, it is not 
onely required that the two Horſes be ſufficient. to draw it, but 
alſo that it be neceſſary they ſhall be joyned, and that the 
owner of the Horſes will let them draw, and that the Smich 
hath not lamed them, and they be not reſty, and lift not to 
draw , but when they liſt , otherwiſe the effect is contingent. ] 
I ſeems the Biſhop thinks two Horſes may be ſoffiticnt ta draw 6, 
( vach, though they will not draw, or though they be lame, or thangh. 
they be never put to draw; and I think_ they can never produce the. 
effect drawing, Without thoſe needful cireunſtances of being 
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ſtrong , obedient, and having the Coach ſome way or other faſten d 
to them. He cats it a /ufficient rauſe of draws g, that they be 
Coach korſes though they be lame or wi! wt dra. But I. [ay they 
are wot ſufſiciem ahſalutely; but concitionally gif they be not lame, 
wor reſty. Let the read r judge, Whether my ſuſfcicnt cauſe or 
kis may properly be called canſe enough 
(6; P , cauſe may be ſaid to be ſufficient, either 
becauſe it produceth that effect which is intended; as in che 
generation of a man, or elſe, becauſe it is ſufficient to produce 
\ that which is produced, as in the generation of a Monſter; the 
\ former is properly called a ſufficient cauſe, the latter a weak and 
inſufficient cauſe._] In theſe few lines he hath ſaud the canſe of the 
| generation of 4) onſter is ſufficient te produce a WMcnſtrr , ani 
| rhas it is iaſuffici nt to pruduce a Moenſter. How ſoonmay a man 
| forget his words that deth ut underſtand the. This term of in- 
ſufficient cauſe, which alſo the Scheel ca"; Deficient chat chey 
may me to efficient, is not intel e ible, but 4 word dews{ed like 
Hacus Pocus . 18 juggle a difficulcy out of fight, That which is 
ſuſficicut te produec a Monſter; is not therefore ts bt called an in- 
[wfficient carſe tu product a min, no more then that which is ſuff i- | M5 
cient ta Produce aman , 1 to be called an inſuſ ici: yt cauſe to pro- * 
duce a Monſter. a | 
(e) [Thirdly , a cauſe is ſaid to de ſufficient in reſpect of the 
a abiliry of it to act, not in reſpect of its will to act, &c. As God 
is ſufficient co produce a thouſand Worlds. ] He underſt and: 
bitte, Whom nen ſan, God is ſufficient to produce man) worlds , if 
' he nern aud nat the meaning to be, that he is ſalficient to produce 
them af he will. Wit! ont tbu ſr ppoſirion, It he will, a max i not 
Sufficient 10 produce any voluntary action ner ſo much as to walk , 
though he br in health ,,and at Liberty. The will u as mach a 
foſficicnt 'canſe without the firength to do, ar the rengti without 
rhe 41. Ja thut which he adds, that my Definition 154 meer tri- 
fling between a ſufficiency ma divided ſenſe , and a ſufficiency 
in acompounded ſenſe, I can make 1» anſwer , becauſe I under- 
ftand no norte, what heweans by ſufficiency in a divided ſenſe, 
and ſufficiency ina com pounded ſenſe , iben if be had ſaid ſuffi- 
cCWiency in a divided non; fenſe, and ſufficiency in a compounded 
non- ſenſe. 1 $ 69545 ; © | 5 ; | 
1 P P * H. 
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T. K. 
, I hold that the ordinary definition of a free Agent name- 


Num. 22. 1 A/ 
* LI — a free Agent is that which when all things are preſent, 


which are needful to produce the effect, can nevertheleſs not pro- 
duce it, implies 4 contradiction, and is non-ſenſe, being as much as 
to ſay, the cauſe may be ſufficient, that is, neceſſary , and yer the 
effect not follow. 


D. p 
T His laſt point is but es „ Or an Inference fro 
the former doctrine, that every ſufficient c guſe producerh 

irs ect neceſſarily , which pillar being taken away the ſuper. 

ſtructure muſt needs fall to the ground, having nothing left to 

ſupport it. Laſtiy, I hold (faith be) what he is able to proove is 

ſomething. So much reaſon, ſo much truſt ; but what he ho/ds 
concerns himſelf not others. But what holds he? I hd ( faith 

he) that the ordinary definition of a free Agent implies a contra- 

diction, and is non- ſenſe. That which he calls the ordinary de fini- 
tion of liberty is the very definition which is given by the much 

greater part of Philoſophers and School-men. Ard doth he 

think that all theſe ſpake non-ſenſe? or had no more judgment 

than to contradi& themſelves in a definition? He might much 

better ſuſpeR himſelf, than cenſure ſo many. Let us ſee the 

definition it ſelf: A free Agent is that, which when all things 

are preſent, that are needful to produce the effect, can nevertheleſs 

not produce ir. I acknowledge the old definition of Liberty, 

with little variation. Bur I cannot fee this non- ſenſe, nor diſ- 

cover this co tradition. For (a) in theſe words all thing; need- 

full or all things requiſite, the actual determination of the will 

is not included. But by all. things needſul er requiſite , all ne- 

ceſſary power either operative or elective; all neceſſary inſtru- 

ments and adjuments extrinſecall and iatrinſecall, and all con- 

ditions are intended. As he that hath pen and ink, and paper, 

a table, a desk, and leiſure, the art of writing, and the free uſe 
of his hand, hath all things requiſite to write if he will, and yet 
he may forbear, if he will. Or as he that hach men and mony, 
and arms, and munition, and ſhips, and a juſt cauſe, bath all 


things 


«4, 


it doth will, 
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things requiſite for war, yet he may make peace, if he will. Or 
as the King proclaimed iu che Goſpel, Matth. 22.4. 1h ve 
prepared my dinner, my oxen and my fatlin is are Killed. all things 
are ready, come unto the marriage. 
doctrine, the gueſts might have told him, that he ſaid not tru- 
ly, for their own wills were not readv. 
will were (as he conceives it is) neceſlitated extrinſecally to 
every act of wiliing, if it had no power to forbear willing what 
nor to will what it doth not will, then-if the will 
were wanting, ſomething requiſite to the producing of the 


According to T. H his 


(And indeed if the 


effect was wanting. But now when Science and conſcience, 


reaſon and Religion, our own and other mens experience doth 
teach us, Fhac che will hach a dominion over its own acts to 
will, or nill without extrinſecal necetjication , if the power to 
will be preſent in acta primo, determinable by our {elves , then 
there is no neceſſary power wanting in this reſpect to the pro- 
ducing of the effect. 


Secondly, theſe words 20 aft or not to act, to wir or not to 


produce it. 
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work. to pr. duce or nt to produce, have reference to che effect, not 
as a thing which is already done, or doing, but as a thing o be 
done. They imply not the actual production but the produci- 
bility of the effect. But hen once the will hath actually con- 
curred with all other cauſes and conditions, and circumſtances, 
then the effect is no more poſſible, or producible, but it is in 
being, and actually produced Thus he takes away the ſubject 
of the queſtion. The queſtion is whether effects producible be 
free from neceſſity. He ſhuffles out effects producible, and 
thruſts in their places effects produced, or which are in the act of 
produ ion Wherefore 1 conclude , that it is neither u ſenſe 
nor contradittion to fay , that a free Agent, when all things re- 
quiſite to produce the effect are preſent, may neverthelels not 
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Animadverſions upon the, Anſwer 
to Numb. XXXII. 


JT He queſtion is here whether theſe wordy, a free Agent is that; 
which when all things needfull to the production of the 
effect are preſent, can nevertheleſs not produce it, imply a 
contradiction, as I ſay it does. To make it appear no contradicti- 
on, he ſai h | 
(a) [ In theſe words, all thi; gs needſul or all things requi- 
fte, the actual determination of the Will is not included, J 4 
if the Mil were not needful nor requiſite to the producing of a vo · 
Iuntary Action. Fer to the produttion of any Act whatſoever, 
there i needful , mt emely thoſe things which proceed from the 
Agent , but alſo thoſe that conſiſt in the diſpoſition of rhe patient ? 
And ta uſe his own inſtance , it is neceſſary to writing, not onely 
that there be pn, int, paper, &c. but alſo a will to write. He 
that hath the former hath all things requiſite to write if he will but 
rot all things neceſſary to writing. And ſo in his ether inſtances, he 
that hath men and money; & r. (without that which he purteth in 
for a requiſite) hath all things requiſite to make War if be will, 
but not ſimply to — And he inthtGoſpel that had pre- 
pared his Dinner, had alt things requifite fer hu gueſts if they 
came, but not all things requifite to — nds come. eAnd there- 
fore all things requiſite, z 4 term ill defined by him. | 
2 LAnd indeed if the will were (as he conceives it is) ne- 
ceflicated extrinſecally to every act of willing, if it had no 
power to forbear willing, what it doth will, nor to will whar it 
does not will, then if the will were wanting, ſomething requiſite 
to the produceing of the effect were wanting. But now when 
Science and Conſcience, Reaſon and Religion, our own and 
other mens experience doth teach us, that the Will hath a Do- 
minion over its own Acts to Will, or Nil) , without extrinſecal 
neceſſitation, if the power to will be preſent in acta primo, de» 
terminable by our ſelves, then there is no neceſſary power 
wanting in this reſpect to the producing of the effect.] 7 heſe 


wordt, 
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worde, the will hath power to forbear willing what it doth wilt, 
and theſe , the Wil hath a Dominion over its own Acts, and 
theſe, the power to Will is preſent i» a7 primo, determinable 
by our ſelves, are 4s Wild as ever were any [poken with in the 
Wallsof Bedlam ; and if Science, Conſcience , Reaſon and Rei- 
gion, teach us roſpeak_ thus, they make us mad. And that Which 
followeth is falſeto Act or not to At to work or not to work, 
to produce or not to produce, have reference to the effect, not 
as a thing which is already done, or doing, but as a thing to be 
done. For, to act, to work, to produce, are the ſame thing 
with to be doing. It 5s not the act but the power that hath ny 
rence to the future , for act and power differ in nothing but in thus, 
that the former, ſignifieth the time preſent , the latter, the time to 
come. And whereas he adds, that I ſhuffle ont effects produeible, 
and thruſt into their places effects produced, I muſt take it far an 
untruth, till he cite the place wherein I have done ſa. 


. 
E Or my firſt five points where it is explicated; Firſt , what 


Spontaneity is, Secondly, what Deliberation is, Thirdly what Num. 33. 


Will, Prepenſiom and Appetite is, Fourthly , what a free Agent is, 
Fiftly , what Liberty is, There cas be no other prof offered, but 
every mans own experience, by reflefting on himſelf , and reme m- 
bring What he uſeth to haue in his mind , that is, what he himſelf 
meaneth, when be ſaith , an action is ſpontaneous , A man delibe- 
rates, ſuch is his will, That Agent, or that action is free. Now, 
he that ſo re flecteth ow himſelf cannor but be ſatisſied, that deli- 
beration 4s the conſidering of the good and evil {equells of the atts- 
an to come , That by Spontaneity , is meant inconſiderate procee- 
ding, (for elſe nothing is meant by it.) That will is the laſt act of 
eur De liberation. That à free Agent, is he that can do, if he wil, 
and forbear , if he will. And that Liberty is the abſence of exter- 
nall impediments ; But to tbhoſe that out of cuſtome ſpeak not whats 
they conceive, but what they hear, and are ut able, or will not take 
the pains to conſider what they think, Whew they hear ſuch words, 
no argument can be ſufficient, becanſs experince , and matter of 
fact is vt verified by other mens. Argum nts , but by every mans 
own ſeuſe, a, d memory. For 75 | ow can it be prooued, that 
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to love a thing , and to think it good are all one to a man t hit dier 
not mark li. own meaning by thoſe words. Or how cas it be prooved 
that Eternity is not nunc Stans, to a man that ſayes theſe words by 
ciſto e, and n ver confiders how he can conceive the thing it ſelf 
in his mina. Alſo the ſiæt point, that a man cannot imagine any 
thing to begin without a cauſe , can no other way be made known 
hut by trying how he can imagine it. But if he try, he ſhall find. as 
mach reaſon (if there be no cauſe of the thing) to conceiv*,it ſhould 
begin at one time as another, that is, he Lath canuall reaſon to thi:k, 
ir ſhould begin at all times, which is impoſſible. And therefore he 
mr ſt think, there was ſome ſpecial cauſe , wy it began then ra- 
ther than ſooner or later, or elſe , that it began never; but was 
Eternal. 5 


2 

N Ow at length he comes to his main proofs; He that hath 
ſo confidently cenſured the whole current ot School- 

men and Philoſophers of a:»-ſexſe, had need to produce ſtrong 
evidence for himſelf. So he calls his reaſons, Numb. 36. demon- 
ſtrative proofs. All demonſtrations are either from the cauſe or 
the effect, not f om private notions and conceprions, which-we 
have in our minds. That which he calls a demonſtration de- 
ſerves not the name of an intimation. He argues thus ; That 
which a man conct ives in his mind, by theſe words Spontaneity, 
_ Deliberation, & e. that they are. This is his propoſition which 
I deny. (a) The true natures of things are not to be judged 
by the private ideas, or conceptions of men, but by their cauſes 
and formal reaſons. Ask an ordinary perſon what «pwards ſig- 
nifies, and whether our Antipodes have their heads upwards 
or downwards; And he will not ſtick to tell you, that if his 
head be upwards, theirs muſt needs be downwards. And this 
is becauſe he knows not the formal reaſon thereof; that the 
Heavens incircle the earth, and what is towards Heaven is up- 
wards. This ſame erroneous notion of #pwars and downwards 
before the true reaſon was fully diſcovered , abuſed more than 
ordinary capacities, as appears by their arguments of penduli 
homines, and pendule arbores. Again, what do men conceive or- 
dinaryly by this word empty, as when they ſay an empty veſlel, 
| or 
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or by this word Body, as þ they ſay , there is no body i 
that room, they intend not to — the aire, either out o 
the veſſel, or out of the room. Yet reaſon tells us, that the 
veſſel is not truly empty, and that the aire is a true body. I 
might give an hundred ſuch like inſtances. He, who leaves the 
conduct of his underſtanding to follow vulgar notions , ſhall 
plunge himſelf into-a thouſand errours , like him who leaves a 
certain guide to follow an ignis fatuus, ora Will with the 
wiſpe. So his propoſition is falſe. (6) His reaſon, That 
matter of fatt is not werifi:d by other mens Arguments , but by 
every mans own ſenſe and memory, is likewiſe maimed on both 
tides, whether we hear ſuch words, or not, is matter of fact, 
and ſenſe is the proper judge of it. But what theſe words do,or 
ought truely to ſignifie, is not to be judged by ſenſe but by 
reaſon. Secondly , reaſon may, and doth oftentimes correct 
ſenſe, even about its proper object. Senſe tells us that the Sun 
is no bigger than a good Ball, but reaſon demonſtrates , that it 
is many times greater than the whole Gtobe of the earth. As 
to his inſtance. How can it be proved, that to love a thing, and to 
think it good is al one to a man that doth not mark. his own meaxing 
by theſe words, I confels, it cannot be proved, for it is not true. 
Beauty and likeneſs, and love do conciliate love as much as 
goodneſs, Cos amoris amor. Love is a paſſion of the will , but 
to judge of goodneſs is an act of the underſtanding. A Father 
may love an ungracious Child, and yet not eſteem him good. 
A man loves his own houſe better than another mans , yet he 
cannot but eſteem many others better than his own. His other 
inſtance, How can it be proved that eternity is not nunc ſtans, to 4 
man that ſays rheſe words by cuſtome , and never conſiders how he 
can conceive the thing it ſelf in his minde , is juſt like the former, 
not to de proved by reaſon, but by fancy, which is the way he 
takes. And it is not unlike the counſel , which one gave to a 
Novice about the choiſe of his wife, to advice with the Bels, as 
he fancied ſo they ſounded, either take her, or leave her. 

(e. Then for bis aſſumption it is as defeRive as his propo- 
ſition, That by theſe words ſpontancity, &c. men do underſtand 
4s he conceives, No rational man doch conceive a jpontaueons 
action, and an indeliberate action to be ail one, every indelibe- 


rate 
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rate action is not 8 The fire conſiders not whether 
it ſhould burn; yet the burning of it is not ſpontencons. Neither 
is every ſpantantuus action indeliberate, a man may deliberate 
what he will eat, and yet eat it pontaxeonſly. (d) Neither 
doth deliberation properly fignifie the conſidering of the good 
and evil ſequels of an action to come. But the conſidering whe. 
ther this be a good and fit means, or the beſt, and fitteſt means 
for obtaining ſuch an end. The Phyfician doth not deliberate 
whether he ſhould cure tis Patient, but by what means he 
ſhould cure him. Deliberation is of the means not of the end. 
(e) Much lefs doth any man conceive with T. H. that delibe- 
ration is an imagination, or an act of fancy not of reaſon, com- 
mon to men of diſcretion with mad men, and natural fools and 
children, and bruit beaſts. (f) Thirdly , neither doth any 
underſtanding man conceive , or can conceive , that the 
will is an alt of our deliberation. The underſtanding and the will 
are two diſtin& faculties , or that only the laſt ap perie is ro be 
called our will. So no man ſhould be able to ſay this is my will, 
becaufe he knows not whether he ſhall perſevere in it or not. 
(g) Concerning the fourth point we agree that he vs 4 free 
Agent that can de, if be will, and forbear if he will. But I won- 
der how this dropped from his pen, what is now become of his 
abſolute neceſſity of all things, if a man be free to do and to 
forbear any thing? Will he make himſelf guilty of the no- ſenſe 
of the Schook men; and run with them into contradictions for 
company ? It may be he will ſay he can do if he will, and for- 
bear if he will, but he cannot will if he will. This will not ſerve 
his turn, for if the cauſe of a free action, that is, the will to be 
determined, then the effect, or the action it felf is likewiſe de- 
termined, a determined cauſe cannot produce an underermmed 
effect, eicher the Agent can will, and forbear to will, or elſe he 
cannot do, and forbear to do. (% But we differ wholy about 
the fifth point. He who conceives liberty aright, concerves 
both a liberry in the ſubject to will, or not to will, and a liberty 
to the object to will this, or that, and a [iberty from impeaiments. 
T. H. by a new way of his own cuts off the liberty of the ſubject, 
as if a ſtone was free to aſcend, or deſcend, becauſe e hath no 
ontward impediment. And the /ihrrry rownrdy the k 
\ the 
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the Needle touched with the Load-ſtone were free to point, 
either towards the North, or t6wards the South, becauſe there 
is not a Barricado in its way to hinder it; yea, he cuts off the 
liberty from inward impediments alſo : As if an Hawk were at 
liberty to fly when her wings are plucked , but not when they 
are tied. And ſo he makes /iberty from extrinſecal impediments 
to be compleat liberty; ſo he aſcribes liberty to bruit beaſts, and 
liberty to Rivers, and by conſequence makes Beaſts and Rivers 
to be capeable of ſin and puniſhment. Aſſuredly, Xerxes, who 
cauſed the Helleſponc to be beaten with ſo many ſtripes, was of 
this opinion. Laſtly, 7, H. his reaſon that it is uſtome, or 
want of ability, or negligerce which makes a min Cc uceive othe r- 
wi/- ,-15 but a begging of that which he ſhould prove. Other 
men conſider as ſeriouſly as hunſelt᷑, with as much judgement 
as himſelf, with lejs prejudice chan himſelf, and yet they can ap- 
prehend no ſuchſenſe of theſe words Wouldhe have other men 
feign that they lee fiery Dragons in the Air, becauſe he affirms 
confidentiy that he tees them, and wonders why others are ſo 
blind as not to ſee them? re 

(i) The reaſon for the ſixth point igdike the former, a phan- 
taſtical, or imaginative reaſon, How can 4 man imagine any 
thing to begin wii lout a cau/e,or ib it ſho: 1d begin without a cauſe, 
why it ſhould begin at this time rather than at that time ? He 
ſaich trueiy, notkvig can begiz without a cauſe, that is to be, but 
it may begin to att of it ſelf without any other cauſe. Nothing 
can begin withovr a cauſe, but many things may begin, and do 
begin without neceſſary cauſes, A free cauſe may as well chooſe 
his time when he will begin, as a neceſſary cauſe be determined 
extrinſecally when it mult begin. Aod although free effects 
cannot be foretold, becauſe they ate not certainly predetermi- 
ned in their cauſes, yet when the free cauſes do determine 
themſelves, they are of as great certainty as the other. As 
when I ſee a Bell ringing, I can conceive the cauſe of it as well 
why it rings now, as I know the interpoſition of the earth to 
be che cauſe of the Eclipſe of the Moon, or the moſt certain 
occurrent in the nature of thinꝑs. ob 

(And now thatThave anſwered T. H. bis Arguments 


drawn from the private conceptions of men concerning _ 


Qq tenſe 
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ſenſe of words, I deſire him ſerioufly wrirhout prejudice to exa- 
mine himſelf, and tlioſe natural notions wich he finds in him» 
ſelf, not of words, but of things, theſe are from nature, thoſe 
are by impoſition, whether he doth not find by experience 
that he doth many things which he might have left undone if 
he would, and omits many things which he might have done if 
he would, whether he. doth not ſomethings out of meer ani- 
moſity, and will, without either regard to the direction of right 
reaſon; or ſerious reſpect of what is honeſt, or profitable, onely 
to ſhew that he will have a dominion over his own actions, as 
we ſee ordinarily in Children, and wiſe men find at ſometimes 
in themſelves by experience. And Lapprehendthis very defence 
of neceſlity againſt liberty to be partly of that kind. Whether 
he is not angry with thoſe who draw him from his ſtudy, or 
croſs him in his deſires; if they: be neceſſitated to do it, wh 
ſhould he be angry with them, any more than he is angry wit 
a ſharp winter, or a rainy day that keepa him at home againſt 
his antecedent wil. Whether be doth not fornetime blame hims 
ſelf, and ſay, O what a fool was I to do thus and thus, or with to 
himſelf, O that I had been wiſe, or, © that I had not done ſuch an 
aft. If he have no domimion over his actions, if he be irreſt- 
ſibly neceſſitated to all things that he doth , he might as well 
wiſh , © that I had not breached , or blame himſelf for growing 
old, O what a fort was Fro grow ola. 4 


Animadverſions UPON the Anſ wer 
| to Numb. XXXIII. | 


] Have ſa d in the beginning of this Number, that to define What 
ſponraneity is, what de (liberation is, what Will, Propenſion, Ap- 
p:tite, a ſree Agent, and Lilerty u, and to prove they are well 
di fined, there can be no other proof offered, but every mans own « x* 
pericuce and memory of what be meancth by ſuch words. For de- 
finitions being the beginning of al demonſtration, cannot em- 
ſelves. be demonſtrated, that is, proved ta another man; Al that 
can be done, is ciuher to put him in mind, what ti ſe words fi o niſie 
commonly in the mater whereof th.y treat, or ij the words b. - 
| uſua 
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uſual to make , the Definitions of them ue ly muinal conſent in 
heir ſignificatiun. eAudthouth this be manifeſtly true, yet there 
ic not ing of it ar:0ntft the Sc ook: men, $houſe.to erguraor by rule, 
but 4 Fencers teach to handle w:apons,, by qi i of the 
bard and eye. The Biſbop therefore boggles at th.s Ando, prof, 
ere | 
(a) The true natures of things, are not to be judged by the 
private Ideas, or conceptions of men. but by their cauſes and 
formal! reaſons Aske an ordinary perſon, what upwards ſig- 
nifies. & c.] Betarbat will be anſwer if I ſhould ache him hom he 
wi judge o- the cauſ 5 of things, whereof he hat ns ] ea or con- 
cepti n in his amn 14nd ? It is therefore impiſſible ro give a true 
, definiti.n of any nerd, withrut rhe Idea, of the thing which that 
word fieaiherh, or wor acro-aing to that Idea or conc: prion. Here 
ag aim he dliſe wererh the true cauſe, why hs and other cſoslmen fo 
often pe ag. abſuraiy. For they pral without conception of the 
things , and by rote, one ric iv ing what he ſaith from another by 
tradmian, from ſome puſl divine or Philoſepher , that to decline 
adifficulty, {peatosin ſuch manner, as no: tube nuderſtagd. And 
whereas he bidds us gie an ordinary perſon , what upwards ſigni- 
fieth I dare anſwer for that ordinary perſon he will tell us a 
ſranific..ntly.as any Schuller, and ſay it is ti ward Heaven, and as 
on as he hnovs the-earth 1s 1 und mabes no ſcruple to believe 
there are eAntipodes, being wiſer in that point rhen were thoſe, 
which he ſaith, to have been of more then ordinary capacities. 
Again, ordinary men underſtand not he ſaith the worde, empty 
Body; yes, but they do juſt as well as learned men. When 
they hear named an empty veſſel, the learned as well as the un- 
leunned mean and under ſtand the ſame thing, namely, that there ts 
not ing in it that can be [een ; and wherher it be truely empty, the 
Plaug h. man, and the School man know a like. Imight give he 
fays an hundred ſuch like inſtances. Thats true; a man may give 
a thonſan4 fooliſh and impertinent inſtances of men ignorant in 
fuch-.queſiions of Philoſophy concerning Emprineſs , Brdy , Up 
wards ,. and Downwerds and the like; But the queſtion is not. 
whether ſuch and ſuch tenets be true, but whether ſuch and ſuch 
Words can be well-defined , without thinking upon the things they 
ſignifiet.--4 the Biſhop thinks they W when he concludeth with 
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theſe wordt, So his propoſition: is ſalfe. 

(% [His reaſon, that matter of fact u not verified by other 
mens Arguments, but by every mans own ſenſe and memory, is 
likewiſe maimed on both ſides. Whether we hear ſuch words, 
or not, is matter of fact, and ſenſe is the proper Judge of it; 
but what theſe words do, or ought truely to ſignifie, is not to 
be judged by ſenſe, but by reaſon. ] A man is borne with a ca- 
pacity after due time and experience to rea on trucly ; to which 
capacity of nature, if t ere be added no Diſcipline at all, yet, as far 
as he reaſoneth he will reaſon truely , though by a right Diſcipline, 
he may reaſon truely in more numerous and various matt rs. But 
he that hath lizhted on deceiving or deceiv:d maſters , that teach 
for truth, all that hath been diftated to them by th. ir own intereſt, , 
or hath been cried up by other ſuch teachers before them, have for 
the moſt part their natural reaſon as far as concerneth the truth of 

Doctrine quite defaced or very much weakened, becoming change- 
lings through the inchantments of words not underſtood. 7 his 
cometh into my mind from this ſaying of the B iſbp, that matter of 
fact, is not verified by ſenſe and memory but by -irguments. How 
16 it poſſible that without Diſcipline a man ſhon14 come to think 
that the :eſtimony of 4 witneſs, which is the one!) veriſier of matter 
of fact ſhould conſiſt ; not in ſenſe and memory, ſo as he may (ay 
he ſa and remembers the thing done, but in 1rgunents or Sylle- 
giſmes ? Or how can an. unlearn:d man be brought to think the » 
words he ſpeaks, ought to ſigniſie, (When he ſpeaks ſincerel; any 
thing elſe , but that which himſelf meant by them? Or how can 
any man without learning take the queſtion whether the Sun be 
no bigger then a ball, or bigger then the Earth, zo be a qu ſtion 
of falt? Nor. do I think that. ary man is ſo ſimple ant to find 
that to be good which he loveth, good 1 ſay ſo far forth, as ir mA th 
him to love it; or ts there any unl:arned man, jo ſt. pid as to thiał 
Eternity is thus preſent inſtant of time ſtanding ſtill, and the ſame 
Eternit to be the very n' xt inſtant after, an conſ-quently, that 
there be ſo many c ternities, a: there can be inſtants of time ſuppo- 
fed? No, there us Set oloftic learning requir.d in ſome meaſure 

th make one mad. Hen nd 
' 6) Then for his aſſumption, it is as de fective as his pro- 
poſition, That by theſe words ſpontaneity , &c. Alien do 1 
f | a 


| (zog) 
fand as he conceives, &g. No rational man doth conceive 4 
ſpontancous Action and an indeliberare Action to be all one; 
2 indeliberate Action is not [pentanrons, & c. Nor every 
ſpontanzons Action indeliberate. ] This I get by ſtriving to make 
ſenſe of that which le ſtrives ro make now-ſenſe. I never thought 
the word ſpontaneity Engliſh. Ter bi cauſe he uſed it, I made ſuch 
meaning of it 4s it would bear, and ſaid it meant inconſiderate 
proceeding or nothing. And for this my too much officio»ſneſſe 
Ir ceive the reward of being thought by him not to be a rati nal 
mane I know that in the Latire of all Authors but School-men. 
Actio ſpontanea figrifizs that Action, wheregf there is no ap- 
pa ent cauſe derived further th n from the Agent it ſelf , and is in 
all things that have ſenſe, the ſame with voluntary whether deli- 
berated or not d liberated. And therefore where h- diſtinguiſhed it 
from voluntary, I thought he might mean indeliberate ; but let it 
ſignifie what it will, provided it be intelligible, it would make 
againſt him. | | 

(4) [Neither doth deliberation properly ſignifie the conſi- 
gering of the good and evil ſequells, of an Action to come; but the 
conſidering whether this be a good and fit means, or the beſt, 
and fitteſt means for obtaining ſuch an end ] If the Bi/ ops 
Words proceeded not {rom hearing and readirg of others, bur from 
his own t ou, he could ncver have reprehended thus /efinition 
of Delibrration eſpecially in rhe manner he deth it; for he ſays it 
i the conſi cring whether this or that be a guod and fit means, for 
obtaining ſuch an end; as if cenſidering whether a means be good 
or nit, were not all cnc wit ſ conſidering whether the ſequei of uſing 
thoſe mear's be good or evil. | 

(e { Much lefle doth any man conceive with T H. that 
delibrration is an Act o, Fancie , not ot Reaſon, common to 
men of diſcretion wich mad mien natural fools, children, and 
| brute beaſts ] 7 do i»deed conceive that d liberation Man Act of 
Imagination or Fancie , ay more, tat Reaſon ana Underſtan- 
ding al, are A of the Imagination, that us ro ſay, they are 
Imaginations. 7 find it ſo by conſider ing my om. Ratioranation ; 
and he might find it ſo in his, i! he did conſider his own thoughts, 
and ut ſpeak, as he does by rote; by rote Iſay When le diſputes; 
not by rote, when he is about thoſe triſlis, he cale th buſineſſes then 
Qq 3 when 
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when be ſpriks bethinks of (that is to ſay he Imagint) his buſineſs; 


ut lere he rhinksdntly pon rhe wards of other men that have gone 


before him in thu queſtion, tranſcribing their concluſions and ar- 
mints, wor his 0 n tho--ghts. 

(f) [Thirdly,neither doth any underſtanding man conceive, 
or can conceive, either that the Will is an Aft of 0::r Delibera- 
tion, the Usderſtariding ard the Will are two diſtinct raculties; 
or that one ly rhe laſt appetite, is to be called our Will. ] Though 
the / nderſtunuing and the Will were two diſtinct faculties, yet 
fellow t, it not thet the Will and the Deliberation are two diſtinct 
faculis's ; for tie whole Deliberoricn is not l ing elſe , but ſo many 
Wills , alternatively chung d, according as a man under ſtandeth 


or fantiet h, the good and t vil ſequels of the thing cont erung which 


he deliberateth whether he null purſe it, or of the means wh: ther 
hey conduce or not to that end whatſoever it be he ſeeheth io ob- 
tain. So that in ucliberatiuu there b: many wills. whereof not any 
# the cauſe of a voluntary :ittion but the laſt as I have ſaid before 
anſwering this objection in another place. 0 
(g Concerning the fourth point we agree that he a free 
Agent, that can do if he Will, and ferbear if he Will. But Iwon- 
der how this dropped from his Pen? &c. It may be he will 
ſay he can do if he will, and torbear if he will, but he cannot 
will if he will. He Las no »eaſon to wonder lov this dropped from 
my Pen. He found it in my nſwer. Numb. 3. ani hat been 
all his While about to conſirte it, ſo long indeed that he had ; orget 
T ſaid it. And now again brings anoiker Argument to pr-v' 4 
man is free to Will, which «th ; either the Agent can Will, and 


forbear to Will, or elſe be cannot do, and ſorbear to do. There 


is no doubt a man can Wil on: thing or other, and forbear to will it. 
For men iſ they be awake ore alwayes willing one thing or other. 
But put the caſe 4 man has Will to day to do a certain Add ion to 
morrom, ts he ſure to have the ſame Will io morrow wien he is to 
do it? It le free to day to chuſe to merrows Will ? This is it thats 
mow in queſtion, and t:5s Argument maketh-nothing for the affr- 
mative or negative. | 
(4) [But we differ wholy about the fifth point, He who 
coneeives Liberty aright, conceives both a Liberty inthe ſubjett 


to Will or not to Will, and a Liberty to the objeft to Will 


this, 


39 

this, or that, and a 1 impedments, P. H. by a new 
way of his on cuts of the./ ibersy of the ſubjett, as if a ſtone 
were. free to aſcend, or deſcend, becauſe it hath no oueward 
impediment; And the Liberty to mundi the objedtz as if the needle 
touched with the Load - ſtone were free to point either towards 
the North or towards the South, becauſe there is not a Bari- 
cado in its way. ] How does it arpear that he who conctives Lis 
herty. aright , conccives a Liberty in the ſubjetÞto Will on not 

to Will, unleſſe he mean Liberty to de if he mill, or not to do if he 
wi / not, which Vas ne uer denied! Or how does it-jollom that a ſtone 
is as free to aſcend, as deſc: ud, unleſ e he prove there 1s no out ard 
impeaiment to its. aſcent. Which cannot be proved; for the con- 
trary is true. Or how proveth he, that the re 1s mo oe impedi- 

ment to keep that paint of the. Load: ſi ne wl ich placcth it ſelf to- 

ward the Nori, from turning to the South > Hus ignorance of the 

cauſes external is n ta ſufficient argument thar there are nane. 

And whereas he /aith,, that according to my d:finition of Liber, y, 

a Hauk were at Liberty to fly when her wings are pluckt , bur 

not when they are tyed. I axſirer , that ſhe 1s not at Liberty to 

fly when her wings arc tycd; but to ſay when her Wings are p lecke, 

that ſhe wanted the Liberty to fly, wens to ſpeak inprop:riy and al- 

ſorraly ; for in that caſe, men that ſpeak, Engliſh uſe to ſay ſhe can» 

wot. fly. Aud for his repxehenſion. of my attributing Lib. rt) to 

brite beaſts, and rivers, I would be glad to know whether it be 

improper language to ſay a bird i beaſt may be ſet at Liberty 

from the cage mherein they were mpriſane d, or to ſay that a river 

which w. ſtopped, hath recovered its free courſe, and how it 

follows, that a braſt or river recovering this freed: me, muſt nec di 

therefo e be capable of ſin and puniſhment. 

(i) | Fhe reaſon for the ſtxt point, is like the former, a 
Phantaſtical or Imaginative reaſon. Now can 4 man im gine 
any thing t' begin without a cauſe; or if ir ¶ ould be giv without 4 
cauſe , why it ſhould begin at this time, rather then at that ime # 
He faith truely, nothing can bez in without a cauſe , that is ro be, 
but it may, begin to Aft of it ſelf without any other cauſe. No- 
thing can gin without a cauſe, but many thirgs may b-giz 
without ancceſſery cauſe He granteth notl ing cas begin wittout 
4 cauſe, & he hath grant: d farms rl that noi ing can canſe it 75 

An 
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And now hee ſaith it may begin to Act of it elf. The action therefore 
begins to be Without any canſe which he ſeid nothing could do, 
contradicting what he had ſaia but in the line before. And or that 
that he ſaith , that many things may begin not without cauſe, 
but without a neceſſary canſe. 7: hath bien argu d before ; and 
all cauſes have been proved, (if entire and ſuffici nt cauſes) to be 
n:ceſſory , and that which he repeat:th here, namely, that a free 
cauſe may chooſe his time when he will begin to work, and that 
although free effects, cannot be foretold, becauſe chey are not 
certainly predetermined in their cauſes, yet when he free 
cauſes do determine themſelves, they are of as great certainty 
as the other, it has been made avpear ſæfficiently before, that it 1 
bur argon, the words free cauſe , and determining themſelves 
being inſignificant, and having nothing in the mind of man naſwcre 
able to them. 1 Op) 

(k) L And now that I bave anſwered T. H. his arguments 
drawn trom the private conceptions of men concerning the 
ſenſe of words, I deſire him ſerioully to examine himſelf, &c. ] 
One of bis interrogatoles u, t, whecher ! find not bv expe- 
rience that I do many things which | might have left undone if 
I would. This queſtion was necdliſſe, becauſe all the wry I have 
granted him that men la ve /. tbe ty ro Jo man) tin if they nll, 
which they left und ne, becanſe te Lad not the Will to do them. 

Another 1mterrogatory in this, whether 1 do not ſome things 
without regard to the direction of right reaſon, or ſerious re- 
ſpect of what is honeſt or profitable. This queſtion was in vain, 
unleſſe he think limſeli my Confeſſour. eAroher it whether I 
writ not this defence againſt Libeꝛ ty, onely to ſhow I will have 
a Dominion over my own actions. Teth.; I auſwer , no; but 
to / ow I have no Don-inion over my will, and this alſo at his re- 
queſt ; Bur all theſe queſtions ſervt in this place for nothing elſe, 
bur to deliver him of a jeſt he was in labuur with all, and therefore 
hus laſt queſti:n is, whether I do not ſometimes ſay; Oh what a 
fool i as I to do thus and thus; or Oh that I had been wiſe ; or 
Oh what a fool was I to grow old. Sultil queſtions, and full 
of Epiſcopal gravity, I would he had left out charging me with 
laſphemous , deſperate , deſtructive, and Atheiſtecal opinions. 

T ſhould then have pardon: him, his calling me fool, both becauſe 


T as 
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Ido many things foolifoly, al becauſe in this queſtion diſputed be. 


neen us, I think he will appear a greater fool then J. 
T. H 


| | events heve neceſſary cauſer, it i 
there proved in that they have ſufficient cauſes. Further, Let 


Or the ſeventh point, that all 


# in tl is place alſo ſuppoſe any event never ſo caſual at for exam- 
ple, the throwing Ambi. ace upon a paire of Dice, and ſee if it muſt 
not have been neceſſary before it was thrown ; for, ſeeing it was 
thrown , it had a beginning, and conſequently a ſufficient cauſe to 
produce it, conſiſting partly in the Dice, partly in the ou mard 
things, as the poſture of the parties hand, the meaſure of force a- 
plied by the caſter, the poſture if the parts of the Table, and the 
like; In ſum, there Was rot ing wanting that was neceſſarily 
req: fire to the producing of that particular caſt, and conſequently, 


that caſt wis neceſſarily throwu. For i; it had not be 


there had wanted ſomewhat r'qui/ite to the thron ing of it, and 0 
the canſe had not been ſufficient. In the lik manner it may be 
proved that ev ry other accident, how cont ing nt ſo: ver it ſeem , or 


bew voluntary ſoever it be, is product d nec: ſari 


; Which 3s that 


J. D. di(iutes againſt. The ſame alſo may be proved inthis 
miner, Let the caſe be put for example) of the weather, Tis ne- 
ceſlary that to morrow it ſhall rain, or not rain. If therefore 
it be not neceſſary it halli rain, it is neceſſary it ſhall not rain. 
Otherwiſe it is not neceſſary that the propoſition, It ſhall rain, or 


it ſhall not rain, ſhould be true. 


1 know there are ſome that ſay, 


it may neceſ/arily be true, that one of the two ſpall come to paſs but 
not ſingly thar it ſhall rain, or is ſhall not rain. Which is as much 
as to ſay , One of them is neceſſary, yet neither of them is neceſſary; 
Ad therefore to ſeem to avoid, that abſurdity they make a diſtin- 
fion that neither of them is true determinate but indeterminate; 
Which diſt inftion, either ſignifies no more than i hit, One of them is 
true, but we know not which, and ſo the neceſſity remains , though 
we knoW it not: Or if the meaning of the diſtinltion be not that, it 
bas no meaning. And they ag as well have ſaid , Oneof them 


is true Tytyrice, but neither of them Tupatulice. 
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(a Is former proof, that all ſufficient cauſes are neceſſa 
cauſey is anſwered bdfoſe, Nam: 31. (V) And his 
. two iſtances of cMinſ Amdgace, anc rairting to morrow;are 
- altogether impertinènt to the queſtion now aꝑitated between 
us, for two reaſons, Firſt , our preſerit controverſic is con- 
 Cerning free actions, which proceed from the liberty of mans 
will, both his inſtances are of contingent Actions, which proceed 
from the indeterminatioh, or contingent toncurrence of nitu- 
rall cauſes. Firſt, that there ate ftee actions, which proceed 
meerly from election; withont ary outward neceflication is a 
truth fo evident, às chat tiere is a Sun in the Heavens, and he 
that doubterh of it may s wel doubt whether there be a ſhell 
without the Nut, ox à tore within the Olive. A man propot- 
tions his time each day, and allots ſo much to his Devotions, ſo 
much to his Study, ſo much to his Diet, ſo much to his Recrea- 
tions, ſo much to neceſſary , or civil viſics, ſo much to hisreft, 
he who will ſeek for I know rfot what cauſes of all this without 
himſelf , except that good God who hath given him a reaſon- 
able Soul, may as well feek for a cauſe of the Egyptian Pyra- 
mides among the Crocodiles of Nilus. (c) Secondly, for mixt 
actions which proceed from the concurrence of free and natu- 
ral Agents, though they be not free, yet they are not neceſſary, 
as to keep my former inſfunte, a mah walking rhovgh a ſtreet 
of a Citie to do his occhſtors, a Tite falls from an Houſe and 
breaks his head, the Breikinb of his head was not neceſſary, fot 
he did freely chooſe to $6 that way without any neceſſitation, 
neither was it free, for Fe vid not deliberare of that actident, 
therefore it wis contient; And by undoubred conſequence 
there are continent ac ſSUin the World which are not free. 
Moſt certainly by the concurrence of ſite cauſes, as God, tlie 
good and bad Angels, and men, With harural Agents ſometimes 
on purpoſe, and ſometime; Hyntcident many events happen, 
which otherwiſe had never ha pied; many effects are produ- 
ced which otherwiſe had never beet. produced. And admitting 
19 e to be contingent got neceſſary, all their conſequent 
ect not onely immediate, but med ate mult like vie be con- 


Ttingezt, 


Bagent, ch 20 Wee from a continued 


connexion and fucceſſion of neceſſary canſet, which is diretly 


contrary to T. H. his opi 

(4) Thirdly, for the actions of bruit beafts, though they be 
not free, though they have not the uſe of reaſon to reſtrain 
their appetites from that which is ſenſicively good, by the con- 
ſideration of what is rationally good, or what is hor eſt, and 
though their fancies be determined by nature to ſome kinds of 
work, yet to think that every individual action of cheirs , and 
each animal motion of theirs, even to the leaſt murmure, or go- 
ſture is bound by the chain of unalterable neceſſity to the ex- 
trinſecal cauſes or objects, I ſee no ground for it. Chriſt faith 
ane f theſe Sparrows doth nor fall to the gound vit lont your Hea- 
venly Father, that ia without an influence of power from him, 
or exempted from his diſpoſition, he doch not ſay which your 
Heavenly Father caſteth not down. Lattly , for the natural 
actions of inanimate Creatures, wherein there is not the leaſt 
concurrence of any free, or voluntary Agents, the queſtion is 
yet more doubtfai; for many things are called contingent in 
reſpect of us, becauſe we know not the cauſe of them, which 
rally and in themſelves are not contingent, but neceſſary. Alſo 
many things are contingent in reſpect of one ſingle cauſe, either 
actually hindred, or in poſſibihty to be hindred , which are ne- 
ceſſary in reſpect of the jovnt concurrence of all collateral 
caufes. (e) But whether there be a neceſſary connexion of all 
natural cauſes from the beginning ſo as they muſt all have con- 
curred as they have done, and in the ſame degree of power, 


and have been deficient as they have been in all events whatſo-— 


ever, would require a further examination if it were pertinent 
to ths queſtion of liberty; but it is not. It is ſufficient to my 
purpoſe: to 'have/ſhewed that all elective actions are free from 
abſolute ne e ſſity. And more-over , that the concurrence of 
voluntary a d free Agents with natural cauſes, both upon 
purpoſe and accidentally hath helped them to produce many 
effects, urhich otb erwiſe they had not produced, and hindred 


them from producing many effects, which otherwiſe they had 


produced. And chat if chis intervention of voluntary and fret 
Agents had been more frequent than it hath been, (as — 
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doubt it might have been) many natural events had been 
otherwiſe than they are. And therefore he might have ſpared 
his inſtances of caſting Ambi ace and raining to morrow. And 
firſt for his caſting eAmbs-ace. If it be thrown by a fair Game- 
ſer with indifferent Dice, it is a mixt action, the caſting of 
the Dice is free, but the caſting of Ambi- ace is contingent , a 
man may deliberate whether he will caſt the Dice, or not, but 
it were folly to deliberate whether he will caſt Ambi. ace, or 
not , becauſe it is not in his power , unleſs he be a cheater that - 
can coꝑge the Dice, or the Dice be falſe Dice, and then the 
contingency, or the degree of contingency ceaſeth, according- 
ly as the Caſter hath more, or leſs cunning, or as the figure.or 
making of the Dice doth incline them to Ambs-ace more than 
to another caſt, or neceſſitate them to this caſt and no other. 
Howſoever fo far as the caſt is free, or contingent , ſo far it is 
not neceſſary. Ard where neceſlity begins there liberty and 
contingency do ceaſe to be: Likewiſe his other inſtance of 
raining, or not raining to morrow, is not of a free elective act, 
nor alwayes of a contingent act. In ſome Countries as they 
have their far venti their certain winds at ſet ſeaſons, ſo they 
have their certain and ſet rains. The e/£thiopian rains are 
ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of the certain inundation of Nilus. 
In ſome eaſtern Countries they have rain onely twice a year, 
and thoſe conſtant, which the Scriptures call the former and the 
later rain. In ſuch places not cnely the cauſes do act deter- 
minately and neceſſarily, but alſo the determination, or neceſſi- 
ty of the event is fore-known to the inhabitants. In our Clis 
mate the natural cauſes cœleſtial and ſublunary do not produce 
rain ſo neceſſarily at ſer times, neither can we ſay ſo certainly 
and infallibly , it will rain to morrow, or it will not rain to 
morrow. Nevertheleſſe, it may ſo happen that the cauſes are 
ſo diſpoſed and determined, even in our climate, that this pro- 
poſition, it will rain to morrow, or it will not rain to morrow, 
may be neceſſary in it ſelf, and the Prognoſticks, or tokens may 
be ſuch in the sky, in our own bodies, in the creatures, animate 
| and inanimate, as weather-glaſſes , &c. that it may become 
probably true to us that it will rain to morrow, or it will not 
rain to morrow. But ordinarily it is a contingent propoſition 
| to 
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to us, whether it be contingent alſo init ſelf , that is, whether 
the concurrence of the cauſes were abſolutely neceſſary , whe- 
ther che vapours, or matter of the rain may not yet be diſper- 
ſed , or otherwiſe conſumed , or driven beyond our coaſt , is a 
ſpeculation which no way concerns this queſtion. So we ſee 
one reaſon why his two inftances are altogether impertinent, 
becauſe they are of actions which are not free, nor elective, nor 
ſuch as proceed from the liberty of mans will. 

Secondly, our diſpute is about abſolute neceſlity , his proofs 
extend onely to Hypothetical neceſſity. Our queſtion is; 
whether the concurrence and determination ofthe cauſes were 
neceſſary before they did concur , or were determined. He 
proves that the effect is neceſſary after the cauſes have concur- 
red, and are determined. The freeſt actions of God, or man, 
are neceſſary by ſuch a neceſſity of ſuppoſition , and the moſt 
. events that are, as I have — plainly, Numb. 3. 
where his inſtance of Ambi ace is more fully anſwered. So his 
proof looks another way from his propoſition. His propo- 
ſition is, that the caſting of Ambs ace was neceſſary befere it was 
thrown. His proof is » it was neceſſary when it Was thrown; 
examine all his-cauſes over and over, and they will not afford 
him one grain of antecedent neceſſity. The firſt cauſe is in the 
Dice: True, if they be falſe Dice there may be ſomething in 
it, but then his contingency is deſtroyed. If they be ſquare 
Dice, they have no more inclination to Ambrace, than to 
Cinque and Quarter , or any other caſt. His ſecond cauſe is the 
poſture of the parties hand: But what neceſlity was there that 
he ſnould put his hand into ſuch a poſture ? None at all. The 

third cauſe is the meaſure of the force applied by the cafter. Now 
for the credit of his cauſe let him but name, I will not ſay a 
convincing reaſon, nor ſo much as a probable reaſon, but even 
any pretence ofreaſon , how the Caſter was neceſſitated from 
without himſelf to apply juſt ſo much force, and neither more 
nor leſſe. If he cannot, his cauſe is deſperate, and he may hold 
his peace for ever. His laſt cauſe is the poſture of the Table. But 
tell us in good earneſt. what neceſſity there was why the Caſter 
muſt throw into that Table rather than the other, or that the 
Dice muſt fall juſt upon that pore of the Table, before the caſt 
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af ewe: N chat theſe to be nexeffary kaufes, 1 dd 
not Wonder if he fake All effects nereſſary effects. If any ont 
of the £49/es be cortingent, it is ſulficient to render the caſt 
tomingentz and now chat they are all ſo contingent, yet he will 
tifets have rhe effect to be neceſfary. And 16 it is when the 
caſt is thrown; but not before the caſt was thrown , which he 
undertotk to prove. Who can blame him for being ſo angry 
v ich the School men and their diſtinctions of neceſſity into 
abſolute and hypothetical, ſecing they touch his freehold fo 
nearly? | N 
mp though his inſtance of raining to morrow be imperti. 
nent, as being no free action, yet becauſe he triumphs ſo 
much in his argument, I will not ſtick to go a ſittle out of my 
way to meet a friend. For I confeſs, the validity of the reaſon 
had been the ſame, if he had made it of a free action, as thus: 
Either I ſhall finiſh this reply to morrow, or I ſhall not finiſh 
this reply to morrow, is a neceſfary propoſition. But becauſe 
he ſhall not complain of any difadvantage in the alteration of 
his terms; I will for once adventure upòn his ſhower nf rain. 
And firſt, I readily admit his major that this propoſition (either 
it will rain to morrow, or it will not rain to morrow, is neceſſa- 
rily true, for of two contradictory propoſitions, the one muſt 
of neceſſity be true, becauſe no third can be given. But his 
minor, that ir could not be neceſſarily true, except one o, th: Mem- 
bers were nectſſarily true, is moſt falſe. And ſo is his proof like- 
wiſe, that if xeicher the one nor the other of the Nlembers be ne- 
_ "eſſarily true, it eann't be afiirmed that either the one, or the other 
is true. A conjun& propoſition may have both parts falſe, and 
yet the propoſition be true, as if che Suu ſhine, it is day, is a 
tre propoſition at midnight. And T. H. confeſſech as q uch, 
Numb. 19g. If 1 fall live Tfhall cat, is a n*crſ[ary propaſition, 
that is io ſoy , it is neceſary that tar propoſiti n Bd true 


w enſoc ver attered. But it is nct the ne effity of the thing, nor is 
it therefert neceſſary that the man ſhall live, or that the man all 
"ear. And lo 1. H. proceeds, I di not uſe to fortifie my diſtincti- 
ont with ſuch reaſons. But it ſeemeth he hath forgotten him- 
ſelf, and is contented with ſuch poor fortifications. And thouę 

och parts of a disjunctive propoſition cannot — 


* 
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if it be a right divjunion, the Members are repagnant, where- 
of one part is infallidly true, yet vary but the propofition u 


little co adare the edge of the dis janctions, and you ſhall finde 


chat which T. H. faith to be true, that i: i t rhe weeefſity of 
the thing which makes the propoſition to be true. As for 
example vary it thus : I d thay either it will rain to morrow, 
or that it Will not man to mor rom is a true propoſition : But & is 
not true that I know it will rain to Morrow, neither is it true 
that ] know it will not rain to Morrow ; wherefore the certain 
truth of the propoſition doth not prove, that either of the 
Members is dererminately true in preſent. Truth is a confor- 
mity of the underftanding to the thing known, whereof ſpeech 
is an interpreter. If the underſtanding agree not with the thing 
it is an errour, if the words agree not with the underſtanding it 
is a hie. Now the thing known is known either in it ſelf, or in 
its cauſes If it be known in it felf, as it is, then we expreſſe our 


apprehenſion of it in words of the preſent tence , as the Sum i 


nſen. If it be known in its cauſe, we expreffe our ſelves in 
words of the future tenſe, as to morrom will be an Eclipſe of the 
Moon. But if we neither know it in its ſelf, nor in its cauſes, 
then there may be a foundation of truth, but there is no ſuch 
determinate truth of it, that we can reduce it into a true propo- 
ſition, we cannot ſay it doth rain to morrow, or it doth not 
rain to morrow. That were not onely falſe but abſurd, we can- 
not poſitively ſay it will rain to morrow , becauſe we do not 
know it in its cauſes , either how they are determined, or that 
they are determined , wherefore the certitude and evidence of 
the disjunctive propoſition is neither founded upon that which 
will be actually to morrow, for it is granted that we do not 
know that; nor yet upon the determination of the cauſes , for 
then we would not ſay indifferently, either it will rain, or it will 
not rain, but poſitively it will rain, or poſttively it will not 
rain. But it is grounded upon an undeniable principle, that of 
two contradictory propoſitions, the one muſt neceſſarily be 
true. () And therefore to ſav, either this, or that will infal- 
libly be, but it is not yet dei erſuned whether this, or that ſhall 
be, is no ſuch ſenſele ſſ atle ion thar it cetervela 7 yrorice Tu- 


patulice, but au evid ch wing nod man that hath bis eyes 
in his Lead can doubi vs - (s) If 
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) If all this will not ſatisfie bim, I will give one of his own 
ind of proofs; that is an inſtance. That which neceſſitates all 
things according to T. H. is the decree of God, or that or- 
der which is ſet to all things by the eternal cauſe ( V».wb. 11.) 
Now God himſelf, who made this neceſſitating decree , was 
not ſubjected to it in the making thereof, neither was there any 
former order to oblige the firſt cauſe neceſſarily to make ſuch 
adecree ; therefore this decree being an act ad extra wa; freely 
made by God without any neceſlication. Vet nevertl el-ſs,this 
disjunctive propoſition is neceſſarily true. Either God did make 
ſuch a decree , or he did not make ſuch a decree. Again, though 
T. H. his opinion were true that all events are neceſſary, and 
that the whole Chriſtian world are deccived , who believe that 
ſome events are free from neceſlity , yet he will not deny, but 
if it had been the good pleaſure of God, he might have made 
ſome cauſes free from neceſſity, ſeeing that it neither argues any 
imperfection, nor implies any contradiction. Suppoſing chere- 
fore that God had made ſome ſecond cauſes free trom any ſuch 
antecedent determinat on to one, yet the former disjunQ n 
would be neceſſarily true. Either this free undetermined cauſe 
will act after this manner, or it will not act after this manner. 
Wberefore the neceſſary truth of ſuch a disjunctive propoſiti- 
on doth not prove, that either of the members of the dis- 
junction ſingly conſidered, is determinately true in preſent, 
but onely that the one of them will be determinately true to 

morrow. 


Animadverſions upon the Anſwer 
to Numb, XX XIV. 


(a) L F] Is former proof; that all ſufficient cauſes , are ne- 
ceſſary cauſes, is anſwered before Numb. 3 1. 
When he ſhall have read my Animadverſious upon that Anſwer of 

bis he will thi:korhirwiſe whatſoever he will confeſ'e. | 

(b) [And his two inſtances of caſting Ambs-ace , and of 
raining to moro, are altogether impertinent to the queſtion, 
for two reaſons His y rſt reaſon u, becauſe (he ſaith) our pre- 
| | ſent 
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ſent controverſy is cdncerning free actions, which proceed 
from the Liberty of mans Will, and both his inftances are of 
contingent actions, which proceed from the indetermination, 
or contingent concurrence, of natural cauſes ] He hne that 
this part of my diſgonrſe which beginne th at Numb. 25. ic 1 
diſpate with him at all, but a bare ſeiting down of my opinion con- 
ceyning the natural neceſſity of all things; Which is oppoſite j not 
onely to the Liberty of Will; but alſo to all contingence that is not 
neceſſary. And therefore theſe inſtances were not impertinent to my 
purpoſe ; and if they be impertinent to his opinion of the Liberty of 
mans Will, he does smpertinently to meddle with them. And yet for 
all he pretends here, that the queſtion is onely ab: ut Liberty of the 
will. Yet in his firſt diſcourſe Number rhe 16. he maintains that 
the order, beauty, and per fection of the world doth require, 
that in the Univerſe ſhoujd be Agents of all ſorts, ſome neceſſa- 
ry, ſome Free, ſome contingent. And my purpoſe here is to ſbew 
by thoſe inſtances, that thoſe things which we efteem moſt contingent 
are nevertheleſſe n:ceſſarys Beſides , the controverſy is not he- 
ther free actions, which proceed from the Liberty of mans Will be 
neceſſary or not; for I know no action, which proceedeth from the 
Lib:rty of mans Will. But the queſtion is, whether thoſe actions 
wl ich proceed from the mans Will, be neceſſary. The mans Will is 
ſomething ; but the Liberty of his will is nothing. Again, the 
que ſtion. is not, whether 6:ntingent actions, Which proceed from the 
inder er minatiom or contingent concurrence of natural cauſes, (for 
there is nothing that can proceed from indetermination,) but whe- 
ther contingent actions be neceſſary before they be done, or whether 
the concurrence of natural cauſes, when they happen to concur were 
not n*ceſſitated ſoro happen; or whether whatſoever chanceth be ns: 
neceſſitared ſo to chance. And that they are ſa neceſſitated, I have 
proved already with ſuch arguments as the Biſhop, for ought I ſee 
cannot anſwer.” For to ſay (at he doth) that there are free actions 
which proceed: meerly from Election, without any outward 
neceſſitation, is a truth ſo evident, as that there is a Sun in the 
Heavens, is #0 proof. Tit indeed 4s cleer as the Jun, that there 
are free actions proceeding from Election; but that there is Ele« 
ction without any out w ard neceſſitation, it dark enough. 
(e) LSecondly, for mixt actions, which proceed from the 
"i con; 
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concurrence of free and natural Agents, though they be not 
free, yet they are not neceſſary, & c. J For proof of this, he in- 
ſtancerh in a Tile that falling from an louſe, breaks a mans bead, 
neither neceſſarily, mor freely, and therefore cemingentiy. Not ne- 
ceſſarilꝝ, for (ſaith he) he did freely-choofe to go that way without 
any neceſſitation. Which. is as much as taking the que ſuom it ſelf 
for 4 prcof. For What- iselfe the queſtion; but whether a- man be 
neceſſitated to chooſe-what-he. chooſeth-?' >Apain { ſatth he ) ir 
not Free, becarſe he-didnot deliberave' whether his head ſboudd be 
broten or not; and conoludes; therefore it was contingent,and-by 
undoubted conſequenee.,. there are contingent actions in the 
world, which are not free., Tisis true and denied by mene; but 
he ſhould have proved, thetſuch comingent n are not ame. 
erdently · neceſſary by arconcurrence'of natural cauſes , (though a 
little befor he grameth1hey are.) For What/orv:r is produced by 
concurrence of natural canſer, was antecedsnily determined in the 
canſe of ſueh cousurre nee, thongh-as he calls i: contingent concuv- 
rence, not perceiving that concurrence, and conting ut concur 
rence, are all one, and ſuppoſe acontinued connection and /uccefſi- 
ow of cauſes , which male the effect neceſſarily future. So that 
— he lath proved no other cont ingente, then that which is 
nereſſary. | 
(4) [ Thirdly, for the actions of brute beaſts, &c. To think 
each animal motion of theirs is bound by the chain of unalter- 
able neceſſity, I ſee no ground for it. ] It abeth nothing againſt 
the truth, that he-ſees: ma gromnd jor it I have pointed out the 
ground in my former diſtourſe, ant am not bound to find lim eyes. 
He himſelf immediately cizeth a place of Scripture that proveth it, 
Where Ch riſt ſalib e ne of theſtſtarrows doth not fall to the ground, 
werhont your heavenly father; mich place if there weve n more, 
were a ſuffcitnt groumd for thrrafſertion of t\c noceſjity of all theſs 
chaugte of animal. motion; in bind andotber livis girye atures, 
mich ſeem 10 us ſo uncertain- Hut men A man is diæc; with in- 
fence of power, elicite acte, permiſſiue with, Hypothetical ne- 
ceſſity, and the like unimellig ibis torms. the ground goes from 
Lim. By ad by after ——ů called 
contingent in reſpect of us, becauſe we know not the cauſe o 
om, uduch really and in themſelves are nod contingent; bu 


ne 
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neceſſary, and err therein the oiler may: for he ſayt in effect that 
4 ingiore , which are not; for it is altune to lay they are not 

cont Rent, und they are- nu. He fbould have ſaid there he many 
thin g, the n:ceſſity1of whoſe.comingence, e cunnot or do not kyow. 
(e, LBut whether there be a neceſſary connection of all na- 
tural cauſes from the beginning, To as they. mull all have con- 
curred as they have done, &c. Would require a further ex2mi- 
nation, if ic were pertinent to this quẽ ſtion of Liberty ; but it 
is not. It is ſuſfictent to my pur pole to have ſhe Wed. &c. J [f 
there be 4 ncaſſarꝝ co nection 0 all natural cauſes from the he- 
ginaing, hen there 14 no doubt ut hat all thin t happen neceſſo- 
ri uch w-that, that I have all t'is wlile maintained, Bat 
whether. there be or no, the ſays it r:quires a urther exa inatis 
Hirherto therefore;he knows ot ict er it be true or no, and co ſe- 
9% mil; all hit arguments hitherto have heen F no (ect vor hath 
be ſpewed any ching by prev ( what he pur poſed] that eleflive Atts- 
aus arent mecſtrated und 1 e wg pays favs, that 
tem e Arguments, to.prove that ient canſes are nice[[ary; he 
bath al =, pd Loom. it ſecmeti be diſtrſteth bis . 
wed an werd Main ro the wo inſtancenof cafting Ambs:ace , and 
rainigg · or not rainigs ta morrow; bur: brings no other Argu- 
rut to prove the. caſt thrown. n throws, bur this, 
that he doe not deliberate in herber heiſball throw that caſt or not 
wich Axgument may, perhaps: prove that the caſting of it pro- 
ech mor. From free will, but proves not any thing againſt the 
intecedent. wee; [ſi 5. fit. And to provevhat. it is not neceſſary. 
that ir ſhould rain or wotv ain. to n Alling us that the 
A thispian rains cauſe the. inundation f Nilus; that in ſom: 
;Eeſtern<Conptries. they have rain onely twice a year, which the 
Ceript re (be ſaith) calleth the former and the latter rain. (I 
bh vg hi he had knownit by the experience of ſame Travellers, but 
] ſee he ontly_gathereth it from that Phraſe in Seripture of former 
and · latter rain) I ſay after he has told us this, to prove that it is 
„norma ry it. ſboula rain or not xain to-morrow , he ſaith that in 
our Climate, che natural cauſes celeſtial and ſublunary do not 
produce rain ſo neceſſarily at ſet times, as in the Eaſtern Coun- 
tries 3 eicher can we ſay ſo certainly and infallibly, it will rain 
0MOB8OI; or it will not rain to r t Argument. a 
2 man 
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man may take the height of the Biſhopt Logsch, In our Climate 
the natural cauſes do not produce rain ſe neceffarily at ſet 
times as in ſome Eaſtern Countries. Therefore they do not 
produce rain neceſſarily in our Climate, then when they do 
produce it. And again we cannot ſay ſo certainly and infalli- 
bly , it will rain to morrow, or it will not rain to morrow, 
therefore it is not neceſſary either that it ſhould rain , or that 
it ſhould not rain to morrow ; as if nothing were neceſſary the 
neceſſity whereof we know net. Another reaſon he ſaith , why my 
inſtances are impertinent , is becauſe they extend onely to an 

Hypothetical neceſſity , that it, that the neceſſity is nit in the 
antecedent cauſes , and thereupon challengerh me for the cre dit of 
my cauſe , to name ſome reaſon , how the caſter was neceſſitated 
from without himſelf to apply juſt fo much force to the caſt, 
and neither more nor leſſe; or what neceſſity there was why'the 
caſter muſt throw into that Table rather then the other, or that 
the Dice muſt fall juſt upon that part of the Table, before the 
caſt was thrown. Here again from our ignorance of the particular 
cauſes that concurring make the neceſſity , he inferreth that there 
was no ſuch neceſſity at all; which indeed is that which hath in all 
this queſtion deceived him and all other men, that attribute event: 
to fortune. But I ſuppoſe he will not deny that event to be neceſſa- 
ry where all the cauſes of the caſt, and their concurrence , and the 
canſe of that concurrence are foreknown, and might be told him, 
though I cannot tell him. Seeing therefore God foreknows them 
all , the caſt was neceſſary ,4and that from antecedent cauſes from 
eternity, which is no Hypothetical neceſſity. - 
And whereas my argument to prove, that raining to morrow, 
if it ſnall then rain, and not raining to morrow if it ſhall then 
not rain , was herefore neceſſary becauſe otherwiſe this disjun- 
tive propoſition, it ſhall rain or not rain to morrow, is not ne- 
ceſſary , he enſwereth that a conjunct propoſition , may have 
both parts falſe and yet the propoſition be true, as if the Sun 
ſhine it is day, is a true propoſition at midnight. what has 4 
conjuntt propoſition to do-withthis in queſtion, which is diſiuncti ved 
Or what be the parts of this propoſition, if the Sun ſhine it is day? 
It is not made of two propoſitions, as a disjunctive is; but is one 
ſunple propeſition, namely this the ſhining of the Sun is day. E mo 
6 
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he has no * — or thinks they have no reaſon at all chat ave» 
his readers. Jat he has a trich he ſaith to abate the ed ge of the dia- 
junction, by varying the propoſition thus, I know that it will rain 
to morrow, or that it will not rain to morrow, is a true propo- 
ſition ; and yet /aith he, it is neither true, that I know it will rain 
to:morrow ; neither is it true, that I know it will not rain to 
morrow. What childiſh deceit, or childiſh ignorance is this, when 
he is to prove that neither of the members is — true in 
4 disjunctive propoſition, to bring for inſtance a propoſition not ai ſ- 
junctive? Ir had been ditjunctive if it had gone thus, I know that 
it will rain to morrow , or I know that it will not rain to morrow ; 
but then he had certainly known determinately one of the two. 
(f) { And therefore to ſay either this or that will infallibly 
be, but it is not yet determined whether this or that ſhall be, is 
ro ſuch ſenſelefſe aſſertion, that it deſerved a Ticy.r1ce Tupatu- 
lice, ] But it 14 ſenſeleſſe aſſertion (Whatſoe ver it deſerve) to 
| ſay that this propoſition , it ſhall rain or not rain is true indeter - 
? minedly, and neither of them true determinedly; and little better 
as he hath now qualified it, That it will infallibly be, though it 
be not yet determined whether it ſhall be or no. | 
J (gz) [If all this will not ſatisfie him, I will give him one of 
| his own kinds of proof, that is an inſtance. That which ne- 
ceſſitates all things according to T. H. is the decree of God, &c. 
Hi inflance is, that God himſelf made this neceſſitating de- 
cree, and therefore this decree being an act ad extra was freely 
made by God, without any neceſſitation. ] 7 do believe the 
: Biſhop himſelf believeth that all theDecrees of God have been from 
; all eternity, and therefore he will not ſtand to tbis that Gods Decrees 
ö were ever made; for whatſoever hath been made hath had a be- 


: ginning. Beſides Gods Decree is his ill; and the Biſhop hath 

F ſaid formerly that the Will of God is Cod, the Fuſtice of God, 

a God, &c. If therefore God made a Decree (according to the 

| Biſhops opinion) God made himſelf. By which we may ſee what fine 

f ſtuffe it i that proceedeth from diſputing of Incomprehenſibles. 

7 Again he ſays,if it had been the good pleaſure of God,he might 

f have made ſome cauſes free from neceſſity, ſeeing that it nei- 
ther argues any imperfection, nor implies any contradiction. 


If God had made either cauſes or effects free from neceſſity , he had 
Sſ3 made 
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dale tbem. free from bis om Preſcieneg, Which bay bren invpe y- 
feition... -Pethepy he will: u that in theſe word bis, the de- 
cree being ün ad de xtra was freely.made by God, I rake 1 
notice of thas act ad extra, 45 being roo hot for wy; figgers. There- 
fore n I tak. notice:of it, and ſay, that it ir mither Latia, no- 
Eu lin, mor Grafe. 


T. H. | 


Num.35. TH: loft thing , in which alſo conſiſterh che whole controverſy, 


© Newly, that there is uo ſuch thirg as an Agent wich W en 
all rhings requiſite to action ara preſent , can nevertheleſs forbear 
to produce it, or ( which is ali ane, that there is no ſuch thing as 
freedom from neceſſiey, is raſily inferred. fram thas which hath been 
before all:dged. For if if bean Hgeus, it can work, Aud if it 
work. ,! there it hing wanting of what is rem u. ſite to produce the 
attion; and crnſequently;rhe oanſt of the aftion is ſuſicint. And 
if ſufficient, them ulſo neceſſary, us hath been-proved before. 


* let ie ee XI 
[ Wonder tbat T. H. LE that the whole ways 
I of this controverſy doth teſt pon this-propoſicion. 7 Lat 
there is no fuch thing at un Agent, which, when all things requi- 
fre to action art prefent, can r vrrtheleſs forbear to-aft ; And yet 
bring nothing but ſuch poor Bullruſſtes to ſupport it. (20 1 
it be an Agent (ſaith he) it can work, what ofthis 2 A poſſe ad 
eſſe mu vet argementum , from can work , to will work; is a 
weak inference. And froniwilt wort, to dotly rk upom ab- 
fohute neceſſity, is another groſs ineonſaquence. He proceeds 
thus, 7s nor, there is nothing wuntieg of mhar is requiſite to 
— the uct᷑ in. True, there wants nothiag ta produce that 
hich is produced ; bur there may want much tù produce that 
Whichryvras intended; One horſe may pull his heart out, and yet 
dt draw the Coach Whithet᷑ it ſhould be, if he want the help 
or concurrence of his fellows, And con/equently (faith he) the 
"Fanſe of the action is Twfficient. Yes ſufficient to do what it doth, 
-chough perhaps with much prejudice to it (elf, but not alwayes 
ſuffferent to do hat it ſhould do, or hat it would do. As be 


weht begetr a Monſter ould baget a man, and would begeta 


man, 
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mam, if he could: The lat lin of his : axgutnent follows 
(6b) And if ſuffetem, then alfo neceſſary. Stay there; by his lemve 
there is no neceſſary connexion: between ſufficiency andeffſ 
ciency , otherwiſe God himſelf ſnould — ſuftciens 
Thus his Argument is vaniſhed: But I wilbdeabmore frvoura- 
bly with him, andgrant him all that, which he labours ſd much 
in vain to prove, That every effect in the world hath ſufficient 
cauſes: Yea mtre that ſup the determination of the 
free and contingegtcnuſes, every effect in the world is neceſſa- 
ry. (c But all this will not advantage his cauſe the black of 
a bean, for ſtilſ it amounts but to an hypothetical neceſſity, and 
differs as much from that abſolute neceiſity, which he main 
tains, as a Gentleman, who travels for his plea ſure, differs 
from a baniſhed man, or a free Subject from a flave. 


Animadverſions upon the Anſwer 
to Numb. NX XV. 


(a) LTJ it be an Agent (faith he) it can work', whit of this? 

A poſſe ad eſſe non valet argumentum from can work 

to will work is a weak inference. And from vill work, to dotł 

work upon abſolute neceſſity, is another groſſe inconſe- 
quence: Here he has gotten a juſt advantage, fir 1 ſhould haut 
ſaid, if it be an Agent it worketh, nor it can work? But it is ah 
advantage, mbich profiteth little tů his cauſe ; for if Trepeate m 
argument again in this manner. that which'is an Agent worketh; 
that which worketh wanteth nothing requifite to p*oduce the 

action, or the effect it produceth; and conſequently is thereof 

a ſufficient cauſe; and if a ſufficient cauſe, then alſo a neceſſary 

canſe, his anſwer will be not hung to the purpoſe. For whirearto 

theſe words , that which workerh warteth nothing requiſtte to 

producethe action or the effect it produceth, he anſwirtith, ic is 

true, but there may want much to produce that which was in- 

tended, it is not centrary to any thing that I have ſaid. For I 

n ver muintuinod that whatſoever a man intendethis nertſſarily 

performed; but this; what or ver i mun ptrformtth ĩ : nere ſſarily 

performed, and what he intendeth, neciſſ a 
: rom 
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from cuuſes antecedent. 40 there fore to ſay s he doth , that the 
cauſe is ſufficient to do what it doth, but not alway: s ſuſſicient to do 
what a man ſhould or would do, is to ſay che ſame that I do. For 
I ſay not that the cauſe that bringeth fort ha Monſter is ſufficient 
to bring forth a man, but that every cauſe is ſufficient ro product 
onely th: effect it produceth. And if ſufficient , then alſo ne- 
ceſ[ary. | 

(6) [ And if ſufficient , then alſs neceſſary ; ſtay there, by his 
leave there is no neceſſary connection between ſufficiency, and 
efficiency, otherwiſe God himſelt ſhould not be All ſufficient. ] 
All [uffciency ſig niſieth no more , when it is attributed to God then 
Omnipotence, and Omnipete-ce fignificth no more then the Power to 
do all things that he will. But to the production of any th ng that 
# produced, the Will of God is as requiſite, as the reſt of Lis Power 
and ſufficiency. And conſequently , his all ſufficiency ſigniſfieth net 
a ſufficiexcy or Power to do thoſe thing he wil not, Nut he Will 
deal he ſays fo favourably with me, as to grant me all this, which 
labour he ſaith ſo much in vain to prove, and adds, 

(c) [Bur all this will not advantage his cauſe the black of 
a Bean, for ſtill it amounts but to an Hypothetical neceflicy. ] 
If it prove us more; it proves uo neceſſi:y at all ; for by Hypothe- 
tical neceſſity he means the neceſſity oſ this propoſition, the effect 
is, then when it is, whereas neceſſity ts onely ſaid trutly of ſome- 
what in future. For neceſſary is that which cannot poſſibly be other- 
wiſe , and poſſibility is alwayes underſtood of ſume future time. But 
ſeeing he granteth ſo favourably that ſufficient cauſes are neceſſary 
cauſes, I ſhall eaſily conclude from it, that whatſocver thoſe cauſes 
do cauſe, are neceſſary antecedently. For if the nceeſſity of the thing 
produced, when produced, be in the ſame inſtant of time, with the 
exiſtence of its immediate eauſe, then al-o that immediate cauſe 
was in the ſame inſtant with the cauſe by which it was immediately 
produced ; the ſame may be ſaid of the cauſe of this cauſe , and ſo 
backward eternally ; from whence it will follow that all the con- 
nection of the cauſes of any effect from the beginning of the World, 
were altogether exiſtent in one and the ſame inſtant , and conſe- 
quently all the time from the beginning of the World or from Eter- 
nity to this day is but one irſtant, or a Nunc ſtans, which he kyoWs, 
by this time is not ſo. 12 


8 
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T. H. 5 


A ND thus you ſee how rhe incenveniences , wh ch he ob- Num. 36. 


jetteth muſt follow : pon the holding of u cc ſſity, are avoided, 
and the neceſſity it ſelf drmenſtratively proved. To which I could 
add, if I rhonght it good He the inconvenie uce of denying ne- 
ceſſity, as that it deſtroyes both the Decrees and Preſcience 5 God 
Almighty ; ſer whatſoever God hath purpoſed to bring to paſs by 
man ds an inſtrument, or foreſeerh ſ all come to paſſe, An an, if he 
have Liberty, ſuch as he affirmeth from — „ might fru- 
ſtrate, and makg not to come to paſs. Ard God ſhould tit her not 
foreknow it, and not Decree it, or be ſhould fore knom ſuch things 
ſhall be as ſhall never be, and decret that which ſhall never come 


to paſs. 


C] 


F Hus he hath laboured in vain to ſatisfie my reaſons, and to 

prove his own aſſertion. But for demonſtration there is 
nothing like it among his Arguments. Now he faith ; (a) be 
could add other Arguments, if he thought ic good Logick. 


There is no impediment in Logick, why a man may not preſs 


his Adverſary with thoſe abſurdities which flow from his opi- 
on, Argumentum ducens ad impoſſible , or, ad abſurdum, is a 
good form of reaſoning. But there is another reaſon of his 
forbearance, though he be loth to expreſs it. ---- Herer laters 
lethalis arunds. The Arguments drawn from the attribu:es of 
God do ſtick fo cloſe in the ſides of his cauſe , that he hath no 
mind to treat of that ſubject. By the way rake notice of his 
own conſeſſion, that he could add oth r rea ons, if he thoug't it 
good Logice. If it were predeterinned in che outward cauſes, 
that be inuſt make this very defence and no other, how could it 
be in his power to add or ſubtract any ching. Jult as if a blind- 
man ſhould ſay in earneſt, I could fee, if I had mine eves: Truth 
often breaks out, whilſt men ſ-ek to ſu other it. ( But let us 
view his Argument: If a man have itbercy from neceſſitation, 
he may fruſtrate the Decrees of Goa, and make his preſcience 
falſe. Firit, for the Decrees of God, Tins is his Decree, that 
man ſhould be a free Agent; Ii he did conſi der God as a noſt 
| . Tc iimpie 
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i mple Act without DP. or poſteriority of time , or any 
compolition , He would not coneeive of his Decrees , as of the 
Law's of the Hedes and Perſiaus, long ſince enacted, and paſſed 
before we were born, but as coexittent with our ſelves, and 
with the acts «hich we do, by vertue of thoſe Decrees. De- 
crees and Attributes are but notions to help the weakneſs of 
our underſtanding to conceive of God. The Decrees of God, 
are God himſelf, and therefore juſtiy ſaid to be before the 
foundation of the world was laid. And yer coexiſtent with our 
ſelves, becauſe of the Infinite and Eternal being of God. The 
ſumme is this, The Decree of God, or God himſelf Eternally 
conſtitutes or ordaines all effects which come to paſs in time, 
according. to the diſtin natures or capacities of his creatures. 
An Eternal Ordination, is neither paſt nor to come, but al- 
wayes preſents So free actions do proceed, as well from the 
Eterna Decree of God, as neceſſary; and from that order which 
he hath ſet in the world. | 
As the Decree of God is Eternal, ſo is his Knowledge. And 
therefore to ſpeak truely and properly, there is neither fore- 
knowledge nor after-knowledge in him. The Knowledge of 
God comprehends all times in a point by reafon of the emi- 
nence and vertue of its infinite perfection. And yet I confeſs, 
that this is called fore knowledge, in reſpect of us. But this 
fore-knowledge doth produce no abſolute nec:fliry. Things 
are not therefore, becauſe they are fore known , but therefore 
they are fore-known, becauſe they ſhall come to paſs, If any 
thing ſhould come to paſs otherwiſe than ic doth, yet Gods 
knowledge couid not be irritated by it, for then he did noc 
know that it ſhould come to paſs, as now it doth. Becauſe 
every knowledge of viſion neceſſarily preſuppoſeth its object. 
God did know, that ud ſhould betray Chriſt; but Idas was 
not neceſſitated to be a traitor by Gods knowledge. If 7 #44 
had not betrayed Chriſt, then God had not fore · known that 
fudas ſhould betray him. The caſe is this; A watch-man ſtand- 
ing on the ſteeples- top, las it is the uſe in Germany, gives now 
rice to them below (who ſee no ſuch things) that company are 
coming, and how many; His prediction is moſt certain, for 
he ſees them. What a vain collection were it for one below 
to 
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to ſay, what if they do . certain prediction may 
fail. It may be urged, that there is a difference between theſe 
two caſes. In this cale the coming is preſent to the Watch- 
man, but that which God fore-knows is future. God knows 
what ſha!l be; The Watch- man onely knows what is, { an- 
ſwer, that this makes no difference at all in the caſe, by reaſon 
of that diſparity which is between Gods knowledge and ours, 
As that coming is preſent to the Watch- man, which is future to 
them who are below : So all thoſe things, which are future to 
us, are 23 to God, becauſe his Infinite agd Eternal knows 
ledge doth reach to the future being of all Agents and events. 
Thus much is plainly acknowledged by T. Tf. Numb. it, Tlat 
fore- knowledge is knomle ge, and knowledge dep n g onthe cæi- 
ſtence of the tiings kun, and not they on it. To conclude, the 
preſcience of God doth not make things more neceſſary, than 
the production of the things themſelves; But if the Agents 
were free Agents, the production of the things doth not make 
the events to de abſolutely neceſſary, bur onely upon ſuppoſi- 
tion that the cauſes were fo determined. Gods preſcience pro- 
veth a neceſſity of infallibility, but not of antecedent extrinſe- 
call determination to one. If any event ſhoutd not come to 
paſs, God did never forexnow, that it would come to pals. For 
every knowledge neceſſarily preſuppoſeth its object. | 


Animadverſions upon the Anſwer 
to Numb. XXXVL 


(a) UL 2 E could add he faith other Arguments, if he 
chought it good Lopick, &c. There is no impedi- 

ment in Logick , why a man may not prefle his adverſary with 
choſe abſurdities which flow from his opinion. | Here he miſs re- 
cites my worde, which are I could add, if I thought it good Lo- 
Sick, the inconvenience of denying neceſſity, as that it deſtroys 
both the Decrees , and Preſcience of God Almighty. But he 
makes me ſay I could add other eArguments ; then inferrs that 
there u impediment in L»gieh , why a man ma; not preſſe his 
aiverſary with the abſuraities _—_ flow from bis opinion, a 
| t 2 rgu- 
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Argumentum ducens ad impoſſibile, 7s 4 ood form of reaſon- 


ing; — no difference, between abſurdities which are im- ſſi- 


Num. 37. 


bilities, «nd inconveniences , Which art not oneiy poſſible but re- 
quent. And rhough it be a good ferm of reaſoning to argue from 


ab ſurdities, yet it & no good jorm of reaſoning , to arg u: from in- 


convenicnces ; for inconvenience may ſtand well enough With 
truth. 

(6) [But let us view his Argument; F a man have Liberty 
from neCeſſitation, he ma fruſtrate the Decrees of God, and wake 
his Preſcience falſe. This is his Decree , that man thould be a 
free Agent. If he did conſider God as a moſt ſimple Act with- 
out priority or poſteriority of time, or any compoſition , he 
would not conceive of his Decrees, as long ſince enacted , but 
as coexiſtent with our ſelves.] Here again, he wwld have me 
conceive eternity to be Nunc ſtans , that us an inſtant of time, and 
that inſtant of time to be God, which neither he nor I can conceive, 
nor can without impiety ſay , as he doth here, that the Decrees of 
God are God; In which co, ſiſteth all the reſt of his Anſwer to this 
Number, ſaving that he putteth in ſometimes , that the fore- 
knowledge of God produceth not neceſſity, lich is granted 
him; but that any thing can be fore hn wn, w ich ſb.ll not nece ſſa · 
rily,c me to paſſe , which was not granted, le proveth no otherwiſe 
then by his aſſertion , that every inſtant of time is God; wich 1 


denyed him. | 
| T. H. 
1 His is all that hath come in o ny mind touching this queſtion, 
fence I laſt conſideredit eAnd Il unbly beſcceb your ord- 
p o communicat it ouely to J. D. And ſo praying Goa to pro- 


ſper your Lordſhip in all your de ſigus, I tae leave and am my moſt 
Noble and obliging Lord. 


Teur moſt humble Servant 
T. K 


D. 
H E is very careful to have this diſcourſe kept ſecret, as ap- 
pears in this Section, and in the 14. and 15. Sections, If his 


anlver 


1 

anſwer had been kept private, I had ſaved the labour of a Re- 
ply. But hearing that it was communicated , I thought my ſelf 
obliged to vindicate, both the truth and my ſelf. I do not blame 
him co be cautious, for in truth, this aſſertion is of deſperate 
conſequence , and deſtructive to piety , policy, and morality. 
(a] Ir he had deſired to have kept it ſecret, the way had been 
to have kept it ſecret himſelf. It will not ſuffice to ſay as 
Numb. 14. that Truth is Truth; This the common plea of all 
men. Neither is it ſufficient for him to ſay, as Numb. 15. That 
it was d ſired by me, long before that he had diſcovered his opi- 
nion by word of mouth. And my deſire was to let ſome of my 
noble friends ſee the weakneſs of his grounds, and the perni- 
cious conſequences of that opinion. () But if he think that 
this ventilation of the queſtion between us two may do hurt, 
truely I hope not. The edge of his diſcourſe is ſo abated, that 
it cannot eaſily hurt any rational man, who is not too much 
poſſeſſed with prejudice. 


Animadverſions upon the Anſwer 
to Numb. XXX VII. 


1 this place I ſaid nothing, but that I would have my L. of N. 
to communicate it on:ly. to the Biſhop. And in his anſmer 
be ſes. | 
() [If had deſired to have it kept ſecret , the way had 
been to have kept ic ſecret my ſelt ] My deſir wu it h 
not be communicated by my L. of N. to I men indiſferently. But 
I barred not n ſelf jrom ſhowin. ir priv-t-ly t my friendiz th ugh 
to publih it was never my intent: iin till new provo ed by the unci- 
I trie nphing of the biſhop , in his cwn crrours to my diſ ad- 
Van: ape 
(6b) T But if he think that this ventilation ofthe queſtion may 
do hurt, truely I hope not. The edge of his ducourſe 15 10- 
abated, that it cannot eaſily hurt any rational man, who is not 
too much paſſeſſed wi h prejudice. ] It 5s confidently ſaid bur 
not very perrinenti) to te hurt I thou! r minor proceed fron, a 
diſcourſe oj this nature. For I never thougli it could do hurt o a 
It 3 rari.nal 
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| _ | 
rat oual man, but ontly to ſuch men as 8ennndtiveaſon in theſe points 
which are of difficult contemplation ; for a rational man will ſay 
wit / him{elf, rhey whom od will b. ing to a bleſſed and happy end, 
- thoſe he will put into an humble, pious and Nigteous way; and of 
thoſe whom he will deftrcy , he will hayden the hearts; and there- 
wpon examining imſelf whether he be in ſuch a wry or not, the 
examination it ſelf wauld (if elected) be a neceſſary conſe of wor- 
king out his ſalvation with fear aud trembling. But the men who 
1 — night tab hurt thereby, are ſuch as reaſon erronrouſiy, 
ſaying with themſelues, of I ſhall be ſaved, I ſhall be ſaved whe- 
ther 1 I or wand conſequently rhereumto ſhall behave 
themſelves negligentiy, and pnrſne the pleaſart way o the ſins 
they are in love with. Which ineonvenience is not abated by this 
diſfcourſe of the Biſhop , becauſe they underſtand not the grounds he 
Foeth on, of Nunc ſlans, motus primo primi , Elicite Acts, Im- 
perate Acts, and a great many other ſuch unintelligibie words. 


T. H 
N 8 P Oſtſcript. . ee ſeldom w y on men of wit and l. aru- 
um. 38. ing, when they have once ingaged themſelues in 4 contrar) opi- 

mon. If any thing do it, it is the ſhewing of th m the canſes of the ir 
errours, which is this; Pious men attribute to God Almi hry fon 
hononr ſake , whatſot ver they ſee is henourable in the World, as 
ſeeing, hear ing, willing, karwing, 7 uftice , Wiſedom, &c. But 
deny him ſuch poor things as ey.s, ears, brains, and other organs, 
without which, we worms, neither have, nor can conce ive ſuch 
faculties to be; and ſofar they do well. But when they diſpute 
of Gods actions Phileſophically, then ti eꝝ conſider them again, as 
if he had ſuch faculties , and in that manner, as we have them. 

T his is not well; and thence it is they fall into ſo many difficulties. 
We eught ut to diſpnte of Gods Nature , he is no fit ſubject of 
pur Pl iloſophy. True Religion conſiſteth in obedience to C briff*s 
Lieutenauts, and in giving God ſuch honour , both in attributes 
and all ions, as they in their [everal / ien enancies ſhall ordain. 


J. D. 
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T Hough Sophiftical 4 do ſeldom work ow men of wit 
and learning, becauſe by conflant aſe they have their ſenſes 
exerciſcd to diſcery both good and evill, Heb. 5. 14. Yet (a) ſo- 
lide and fubRantial ns work fooner upon them than upon 
weaker judgments. The more exact the balance is, the ſooner 
it diſcovers the tealſ weight char is put into it. Efpecially if the 
ou be propoſed without paſſion or oppoſition. Let Sophi- 
fters and ſeditious Orators apply themſelves to the many 
headed multirade, becauſe they deſpair of ſucceſs with men of 
Wit and lrarning. Thoſe whofe gold is true, are not afraid to 
have ir tryed by the touch. Since the former way hath not 
facceeded, T. H. hath another to ſhew,, as the cauſes of our 
errours, whictrhe hopes will prove more ſucceſsful. When 
he fees he can do no good by fight, he ſeeks to circumvent us, 
under colour of curtefy, Fiſtula dulce canit volucrem dum decipit 
auceps. As they , who behold themſelves in a glaſs, take the 
right hand for the left, and che left for che right, (T. H. knows 
the comparifon) ſs we take our own errours co be truths , and 
other mens truths to be errours. ( If we be in an errour in 
this, it is ſuch an errour as we ſucked from nature it ſelf, ſuch an 
errour as is confirmed in us by reaſon and experience, ſuch an 
errour as God himſelf in his ſacred Word hath revealed, ſuch 
an errour as the Fathers and Doctors of the Church in all ages 
have delivered, Such an errour wherein we have the concar- 
rence of all the beft Philoſophers, both Natural and Moral. 
fuch an errour as bringeth to God, the glory of Juſtice, and 
Wiſedom,and Goodnefs, and Truth, ſuch an errour as renders 
men more devour, more pious, more induſtrious, more humble, 
more penitent for their fins. Would he have us reſign up all 
thefe advantages to dance blindfold after his pipe. No, he 
perſwades us too much to our loſs. But let us ſee what is the 


imaginary cauſe of our imaginary errour. Forſooth, becauſe: 
we attribute to God whatſoever is honourable in che World, 


as ſeeing, hearing, willing, knowing, Juſtice, Wifedom, but 


deny him ſuch poor things, as eyes, ears, brains, and ſo far he 
fairh we do well. He bath reaſon, for ſince we are not able 
rQ + 
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' to conceive of God as he is, the readieſt way we have, is by re- 
mooving all that imperfe&ion from God, which is in the crea- 
tures. So we call him Infinite, Immortal, Independent. Or 
by attributing: to him all choſe perfections, which are in the 
creatures aſter a moſt eminent manner, ſo we call him Beſt, 
Greateſt, moſt Wiſe, moſt Juſt, moſt Holy. (c) But ſaith he, 
When they difþute of Gods actions Philoſophically, then they conſi- 
der them again, as if he had ſuch faculties and in the manner as Wwe 
have them. | | | 

And is this the cauſe of our errour ? That were ſtrange in- 
deed, for they who diſpute Philoſophically of God, do neither 
aſcribe faculties rohim in-that manner that we have them, Nor 
yet do they attribute an proper faculties at all to God. Gods 
Underſtanding, and his Will is his very Eſſence, which for the 
eminency of its infinite perfection , doth perform all thoſe 
things alone, in a moſt tranſtendent mannef, which reaſonable 
creatures do perform imperfectſy, by diſtin faculties. Thus 
to diſpute of God with modeſty , and reverence, and to clear 
the Deity from the imputation of tyranny , injuſtice, and diſſi- 
mulation , which none do throw upon God with more pre- 
ſumprion , than thoſe who are the Patrons of abſolute neceſſi- 
ty, is boch comely and Chriſtian. 

Ic is not the deſire to diſcover the original of a ſuppoſed er» 
rour , which drawes them ordinarily into theſe exclamations 
againſt thoſe who diſpute of che Deity. For ſome of them- 
ſelves dare anatomiſe God, and publiſh his Eternal Decrees 
with as much confidence , as if they had been all their lives of 
his cabinet councel, But it is for fear, leſt thoſe pernicious 
conſequences , which flow from that doctrine eſſentially , and: 
reflect in ſo high a degree upon the ſupreme goodneſs , ſhould 
be laid open to the view of the word; Juſt as the Turks do, 
firſt Eſtabliſh a falſe Religion ot their own deviſing , and then 
forbid all men upon pain of death co diſpute upon Religion; 
Or as the Prieſts of ' 3 'ovlech, the Ablomination of the Acumo- 
nices) did, make a noiſe with their timbrells al! the while che 
poor Infants were paſſing through the fire in Tophet, to keep 
their pitiful cries from the ears of their Parents: So { 4) chey 


| make a noiſe with cheir declamations againſt choſe , who dare 
| diſpute 


des 9 that is, We Uare (et Forth lhe 
Juſtice, and his goodneſs , and his truth, and his Philanthropy , 
onely to deaf the ears, and dim the eyes ofthe Chriſtian world, 
leſt they ſhould hear the ſamentable · ejulations arid howlings, 
or ſee that rueful ſpectacle of millions of forts tormented for 
evermore(e )in the flames of the crueT opher that-is Hell, onely 
for that which according to T. H. his'doQtrine was never in 
their power to ſhun, but which they were ordered and ine vita- 
bly neceſſitated co do, onely to expreſs the oninipotence and 
dominion , and to ſatisfie the pleaſure of him who is iu truth 
the Father of all mercics, and the God e all conſolation. (f) This 
is life · eternal ( ſaith · out Saviour): to knotythe ontly true God 
and Feſus (rift, whom be hath ſent, Job. 17. 3. Pure, Rei 
gien nn,? befert God, add the Father; i this, ro vißte tle 
fuberliſi and widme ia their affliction, and to keep himſelf un- 
Foriod from the i erid, faith Sr. mes Jam. 1. 27. Fear God and 
v h, Commando ents ; for tits 1+ the whole dy of mau, ſaith 
«Salon , + Fceleſ. 12. 13. But T. E. hath found out a more 
"compendions way to heaven: True Ng (faith he) conf 
Ferri in badi vr to Ghrifts i iure nants an I giving God ſuch lau- 
vu bot h in urteibutrs an 4 Hong as they ia their ſeveral Lieute- 
"8435 rb buen That is to ſay, he of the Religion of every 
- Chriſhacs Country where you come 'To mate the Ci- 
ll Magiſtrate to be Chriſts Lieutenant upon earth, for 
matters ot Reſigion ; And to make him to be Supreme Judge 
in all controverſies, whom. all mnſt obey . is a Doctrine ſo 
ſtrange, and fuch an uncouth phraſe to Chriſtian ears, that I 
„ ſheufd have miſſed his meaning , but that J conſulted 
::witly his{Book De Civ. c. 5. dect. 16. and c. 17. Sell. 28. 
What if che Magiſtrate ſnall be no Chriſtiam himſelf? What 
ir he ſhall command contrary to the Law of God , or Nature, 
Muſt weobry bim rather than God? Act. 14. 19. Is the 
Ciill Magiſtrate become now the onely ground aud pillar 
ef Tirath ? I demand then why T. H. is of a different mind 
from his Soveraign, and from the Laws of the Land con- 
oerning che Attributes of God and his Decrees? This is a 
' new: Paradox 3 and concerns not this queſtion of liberty, 
and neceliity . Wherefore I forbear to proſecute it fur- 
Vv ther, 
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ther, and ſo conclude my reply wich the words of the Chri- 


Cæſaris juſſum ft ore Calieni 
Princeps quod colit ut colimus or nes, 
A ternim colemus Principem dic rum, 
Faftorem Dominumq; Galieni, 


Animadverſions upon the Anſwer 
to the Poſtſcript Numb. XXXVIII... . 


| . 
E taketh it ill that 1 ſay that e Arguments do ſeldime work 
Jen men of wit à 1d learning, wien they have once engaged 
themſelves in a contrary opinion Ni vertheleſſe it is not eh Cer» 
_ tainby experience, but alſo there is reaſon for it, and that grounded 
upon the natural diſpoſition of mankind. For it is natural to alt 
men to defend theſe opinions , which they have once publickly enga- 
ged themſelves to maintai1 , becauſe to have that detected for er- 
rour, which they have publickly maintained for truth, is never 
wit! out ſome diſbonour more or leſſe; and ro find in themſelves that 
they have ſpent a great deal of time and labour, in d ceiving them- 
. ſelves, is ſo uncomfortable. a thing, as it is no wonder, if they impley 
their wit and learning, if they have any, to make good their er- 

rours. And therefore where he ſaith, | 
(a) [Solid and ſubſtantial reaſons work ſooner upon them, 
then upon weaker judgments. And that the more exact the 
ballance is, the ſooner it diſcovers the real weight that is put 
into it. J I confeſs the more ſolid a mans Wit is, the better will 
ſolid reaſons work upon him. Bu if he add to i: that which he calls 
learning, that t to ſay, much reading of other mens Dottrin:s, 
without w ighins them With his eU thoughts , then their judge- 
nens become wiaker , and the ballance leſſe exalt. And Whereas 
he ſaith,that they wlaſe Gold is true are not afraid to ba ve it tryed 
by the touch, he ſpeaketh as if Jihad been afraid to have my Do- 
tlrine tryed by the touch of min of wit and learning; wherein he 1 
wot much miſtaken , meaning by men of learning (as 1 ſaid W 
uc 
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fert, men benni; objlvutt the w. to their on exatt and n. 
taral judgement, and uſe their wit both to deceive themſ. lves wi. 
Fallaci:s,&te r quite thoſe who en deavour(at their own intreatj). 
to inftrut? them, with. revilings. E 
„Lt we de in an errour, it is ſuch an errour as is fucked” 
from natute; as is confirmed by Reaſon , by Experience and 
by Scripture; as the Fathers and Doctors of the Church of all 
ages have delivered; an errour wherein we have the concur- 
rence of all the beit Philoſophers ; an ecrour tliat bringeth to 


God the Glory of Juſtice; &c, that renders men more devout, 


Ae more hulnble, more induſtrious, more denitent 
far tlieir fins. ] A this i bet ſaid ; aud what heverofore hath 
bern offered In proof for it, Vath bees ſufficiently riſuted, and the 
contrary pre e; namely, that it nan errour contrary t the na- 
tote of the will; repugnant to reaſon and exyerience ; repugnant 
16 N Scfip ne; repuguant to the Doftrine of St. Paul, and 4 
ry that the Fathers and D ters of the Church have n t fellowed* 
Sr, Paul therein; an errour not maintained by the beſt Phi. oſo- 
ph: rs , (for they are rot thb ft Ph loſophers which the Bi vp 
thinketh ſo) an erronr that tat from God the Glory of his Pra- 
eie hee, nr bhingetb to bim the glo*y F other Attribute; an 
er ur that mak th men , by imagining they can repent when ti ey 
wil, ueglett their dutiet, an that makers man unt an ful for Gods 
gre s , by chinking tbem to proceed from the natural ability of 
th ir own wil. 

(c) But faith he when they diſpute of Gods Attions Philo ap i- 
cally, then they conſider them again, as if he hid ſuch faculties, 
and ii ſuth manner as pe laue them. And is this the cauſe of 
our error? That were ſtrange indeed; for they who diſpute 
Philoſophically of God, do neither aſcribe faculties to him, in 
that manner that we have them, Nor yet do they attribute any 
proper faculties at all to God. Gods underſtandi g and his 
will is his very eſſence, &c. Me thinks he ho" haue known + 
at theſe y-ars that ts diſpute Philoſephica Ij ts to diſpute by natua- 
ral reaſon, and fr.mi principles evident by the I gut of nat re, and 
ro diſpute o/ the faculiies and proprietiet of the ſab ect wi reo* th i 
treat. Is is therefore uns hilfully ſaid by him, that they who di * 
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proper faculties, I would Tain know of. bias oh: improper faculties 


be aſcribes to God. I gueſſe he nil! makg ebe underſtanding and ibe 
will, and his other e Attributes to be. in God improper ; 35 Ya 
becauſe le cannot properly call them {genlties,, that uy to ſa be 
hpows not how to mak: it god ft they ar: facultias, ayd.yct be 
will have theſe wordt, Go vir, god his Will are his- 
very Eſſence, 10 paſſe ſer an Axiome of Philoſophy; And heres 
4: 1 had aid, we ought not to diſonte ef Gods nature; and thus he t. 
#o ft {ubjeft of oar Philoſophy, he demea i mat, but ſay I ſay it... 
(a) [With a purpoſe to make a noiſe. with declaiming againſt}, 
tboſe, who dare diſpute of the nature of God, chat is, who dare 


ſer forth his Juſtice; and his gaodneſs,, &&c. The Ricke · will. 


have much a do to maks gord , that to diſ pute ef the nature. of od, 
1 al ont with ſetting forth bor Yaffice, and bis neſs. He rakgrb ma. 
notice of theſe words of mine, pions men attribute to God, Aloughty. 
for honou's ſake, whatſoever they ſee 15:hovonrable in the World x, 
aud yer thus is ſerting forth Gods Twſticec, Gcaducſa , &. without. 
diſputing of Geli nature. . | N 
(e) [In the flames of the true Tophet, that. is Hell.] The. 
true Tepbet was a place not far from the Walls of fruſalem, and 
conſequently on the Earth; I cannot imagine hat he will ſay te. 
thu in lis Anſwey 10 my Leviathan, if there he find the ſame, un · 
leſſe he ſay that in this place by the true Tophet , he meant 4 net 
rue T ophet. | 
(f) [This is life eternal ( /aith our Saviour) to know the 
onely true God, and Jeſus Chriſt, &c. ] Thu which falloweth to 
the end of his Anſwer and of the Bool, is a reprehenſion of me, for 
ſaying thas true Religion confiſteth in obedience to Chriſts 
Lieutenants. F it be LaWwful for Chriſtians to inſtitute anongf 
themſelves a Common wealth, and Magi ſtrates, wiereby they, 
may be able to live is peace one with another, and unite themſelues. 
in defence againſt, a-forraignen:19,, it will certainly be neceſſary, 
to. make to themſelves ſome ſupreme fudge. in all controverſies to, 
whom they ought all to give obedignee.,, and this it ns ſuch tirange 
Deftrine, nor ſo unconth &. Phraſe to (hriſtian ears, as rhe Biſhop. | 
makes it, whatſoever it be to them, that would make themſelves. 
{mages of the ſutreme Trdge himſelf, Ne, but.(ſaith he) Chriſt 
14 
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therefore, it, not of: who is ta be aby 0577 ; bin o har by by.c 
mandy. If the Schipture contain his commands” * thin may jon, 
Chriftian know b + them what they are; and whar has the Biſhop 
to do With what God 7. o me hen 1 read them more then I have 
ro do with what Go 75 ys to him gab he reads A pers e he have 
eAuthority given him. by him mum Chriſt hath' conſtituted his 
Lientenant ? This Litutena«t upon earth I, [ay is the fire me ci- 
vil Magiſtrate, to eee cart 1 of ſeeing 
that no Doctrine maꝝ be t hau ght the people * Cone 
With the We, Pease ho ad With? e L 23 Moons 
tis due to the civil 5 In whim wos a the iſhop have, 
« Authority reſide of probibitin nt diviowk opiriong, when they @ > 
2 * (as they are ten) in wit) PBooky, and fray the Pal, 
1could hardly gneſſe, bur that 1 remember t af thi Pe ay 
. Books written to Wart the Pipe vo! a Divine ti 
rived from the civil Sougraign. But, becauſe he makit ſo 95 75 
nous à matter, that the: DR civil Magiſtrate us fhonld be Chr fty 
Lieutenant upon earth, let us ſu 24 2 that 4 4 Biſtep or a Synede e of 
Biſhops ſhonld” be ſer up. (mbich Dhope never ſhall). for: our, troit 
Sovergign z ; than that W ch be 0 bje eth here ; b | could Karin i 
the ſame words ag ainſt timelf. Fir 7 cn lay i in big on M words 
This is life eternal to know the one iy true God, and 1c 
Chrift, 7oh. Ty. 3. Pure Religion, an undefiled before God 
is this, to viſit the Fatherleſs, &c. . 1. 27. Fear God and 
keep his Commandments, Eccleſ. 12. 13. But che Big bath 
found A more compendious way to Heaven, namely, that true Re lis 
gion conſiſterh in obedience to Chriſt; 6 Lieuten int: that a 4, (raw by 
ſuppoſition) to the Biſhops ; That is to ſay, that every Chriſtian 
of what nation foever , coming into the Conintry Which the, Biſhops 
verne, ſhould be of their Religion. He moald make the civil 
ag rate. to he Chriſts Lieuti ant up earth for matters of Re- 
1 axe ſupreme Fudge. i iu ali cantrover ſies, and /a a). they our ht tg 
eobeyed by al. hom range ſot vir ana uncouth it ſeem to Hin new, 
the age a being in others. 275 In ſag te lim, ms 
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Ecele claſp 5 th wad ” te 9 4 mairerg ; both Eecleſi aſtical and 

11 con 7252 0 260 5 arch Supreme beads on Farth, 
155 h perh..ps bew. a v „ „H. ad. HAoulid u. 1 
der. 1 0 1 19260 'the Bi ok wand thay to baC, viſe Lie: te- 
#411 here. 0. Enel nd for mates o af Lito if no re e Jupret 276 
9Ve7 m0” 12 240 h. Church of npland,, wh: er Alan or. 
H n whe oc der te xthet hath the Federal FE Pow. 7 'b.r that 
I kmow he ch.ll:wieg it xo the B Ir pt. and „nber A \ ing Henry 
15 e 8. took the, cel, 1 1 al Pow r awa) „ 70 the Pope, to ſe lle 
it not in Lim, «lf but Fen. . tile og, 4.10 bye Ve brown that Wrat 
1 or ien, or Power, c Ordaiet 9255 21 15 ns, Lis Pep: s r bad h: re 
tn, the time of the Ki ing Tae oV 775 205 the 8.1 ey der de 
it all from the Ki ings Power th 4 T0 575, 4 7 not * arknoWledoe i ir, 
and the Kings Coyni ved at it, citſer nit knowing th ir own ri right a 
or uit daring ta challinge it, til ſuch tige as th: hihauiour of the 
Romane Clergie had undeceiord the people-which ocherwiſe: ond 
have ſided with then. Nor 40 is «nlaw l for rl King fe 75 | 

from them, the Aut bos rity he FE IRIS them as being Pope enough 

in his own King dome, Without dependi ing on 4 | forrdign one; nor 10 
it to be calle Schiſme un.. ſei it be Schiſine alſo in the head of a 
Family 
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Family to diſcharge ar oftes we Ne foal ſee canſe, the School. Mo: 
fers he eter :dinerhTortra bh h CH If the Bey and Dr. 
Hammond men hey lid brite tn defence of the Obi old of Eng · 
land againſt imputurion of: Schiſm» , quitting their om pretencts of 
juriſdiction and. Jus divinum , had gone rpon thife principles of 
mine, they had not been ſo\ſhrewd!y handled as th-y-hawe; been by 
- an Engliſo Papiſt, alat wrote again't tent. And nom I have done 
anſwering to bis «Arguments, I hall hert i the end of all rake that 
Liberty of cenſuring his ele Book j with he hath rakgn,;ivthe 
beginning, of cenſuring mine. IV xd ſaith he Numb. 1. peruſed 
T. H/ his anſwers., cunſidertd his reaſons and conclude he hath . 
i: miſſed, and mi laid the qu:ftion , that his anſwers are c uaſions, 
'_ that bu Argumimn ard Rarklogilmes ; and that the opinian of ub- 
Foiute and univ l neceſſity is but a ruf ſore groumdirſe, 
and ill choſen, Principles, And nw. it my tur to cinſure. 
And firſt, fon the ſtrength of Lis iſcourſe, and knowledge of the 
Point in que ſtiun, Ithinł it muc“ inferiony , to that which might 
bave been written by any man livii that had no otber learn- 
ing beſides the ability to wi e his mind; but as wel! perhaps as the 
ſame man would have done it if to the ability of writing hit mind, 
: he had aided the ſtudy of St hool- Divinity. Setondly, for the man- 
ners oof it ( for to a public k writing there belongeth good manners) 
it conſiſte th in railing and exclaiming aud ſcurrilous jeſting, with 
now and then an unclean , and mean inſt ance. And: laftly for his 
elocutiom, the vertue wöered f lieth not in the flux of wirds but 
bu perſpicuity ʒ it is the ſame Lunguuge with that of the Kingaqme 
of Darkweſs.: One ſoall find zn ir, eſpicially wherꝰ he mou fprak 
moſt cloſely to the queſtion, ſuch words 4s theſe; Divided ſenſe, 
Compounded ſenſe , Hypothetical. neceſſity, Liberty of Exer- 
ciſe, Liberty of ſpecification ;Liberty of eontradiction, Liber- 
ty of contrariety, Knowledge of approbation, Practicabknow- 
ledge, General influence, Special influence, Inſtinct, Qualities 
infuſed, Efficatious election, Moral efficacy , Moral motion, 
Metaphorical motion, Practice practicum, Motus primo primi; 
Actus eliciti, Aus imperati, Permiſſive will, Conſequent will, 
Negative obduration, Deficient cauſe. Simple act Nunc ſtans) & 
ot her like words of non-ſenſe. divided H ſiues many prepoſirions ſuc h 
as theſe, The Will is the Miſtris of humane Actions, Ehe under- 
N ne To ut nn n $4.00 ſtanding 
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Tanding a der tonnſaller) Tr Wal ebuſeih , The Will wilfteh, 
Tie WII ſuſpends us- own Act, The Underſtanding enderſtin- 
dieth (I nander dom be miſ [aying;T he Dudu ſanding fa ende th 
iti wa A) The Will applies the underitanding to delibe- 
| rate; The Will requires ot the Underſtanding a riview, The 
Wi determines it ſelf, A change may be Willed without chang- 
ing of the Will, Man concutrs with God in caufivig his own 
Will, The Will cauſeth wilting , Motives determine the Will 
not naturally hut merally, The ſame Action may be both future 
and not future; God is not Juſt but Juſtice, not eternal hut eter- 
- nity, Eternity is Nune ſtans, Eternity is an infinite point which 
comprehendeth al time not formally but eminently. Al eternity 
is coexiſtent with to day, and rift fame co: xiſtent withto mor vm, 
and many other like fpeec hes of non- ſenſe compounded; Hachich 
the trenh can never ſtand in need of: Perhaps the Biſhop will ſay 
theſe Terms und Phrafes art intelligible bnor:gh; for he hath ſaid 
in bis Riplyto Numb. 24. that lus opinion is demunſtrable in teas 
: ſom, though ſe be not able to conprehend, how it con; fteth together 
vi h Gods eternal Pr ſcicuce; and thosg it txterd hy weak aapa- 
citie, yet he e gli to adlie re to that truth which is marifeſt ; ſo that 
to him, that truth ij mauiſeſt, and d monſtrable by reaſon, which is 
beyon 1 his capacity, ſo that words beyond capacity art with bimuu- 
But the Reader is to by padre f thut. I coul add mm other 
- paſſages that diſcover bor h. his lirtle Dogicki (44 raking Ha- 
' nificant wer d+above'yevit: for: Te of Art) dd hiruo Phils o- 
ia aifting uiſbing between moral «nl neturul motion i nnd by 
calling ſome motif Metaphorical, and by hi ehr offerrat be 
cuulſer of fight ;; and if rhe deſcennef heavy bodere . und his ralh of 
the inclifativa. of the Lad tone pwnaarverſt rhe? pt ces of his 
2a Bot 00: nr | 
But to male an end I ball briefly draw up the ſum of what we 
hade both ſaid. Thar which. lad ma$htained is, that no ran hath 
. bus future will in hisown preftht power. | That it may be chanted 
'»by others, and by th: — abng n hour him ; end when it is 
changed, it a not changrd, vor d bermineil to any thing by it {el}; 
und 'th 6 whit is undeteminedilt i vii; /bevinſe every vue 
ar willeth willeth ſomething in particular; That deliberation is 
| i Common 
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60191009 to men wirh beaſts, ar bring alternate appetite, and not ra- 
Hecination, end the Laſt act or apperite therein, and which is imme- 
_ diately follawed by the action, the onely Will that can be taken ne- 
tice of by athers, and which onel/ maketh an action in gæblicł judg- 
ment woluntary;T has to be ſree is no wore then to do if a man wil 
and if he will to forbear , and conſequently that this frecdome is the 
freedome of the man and net of the Will; T hat the Will is noe free, 
but ſubject to change by the operation of external cauſes; That all 
external cauſes depend n deſſarily on the firſt eternal canſe Ged 
eAlni;hty who worketh in us beth to Will and to do by the media- 
tion ＋ ec:ud cauſes ; That ſeeing neither man nor any thing elſe 
can work upon it /elf , it is l that any man in the ſraming 
of his cn Will ſhould concur with God, either as cn Atlor or as 
2 Infirunment; That there ts not hing brought to paſſe by fortune as 
by « cauſe , nor any thing withont a canſe or concurrence of cauſes 
[ufficiens to bring it ſo to paſſe, and that every ſuch cauſe, and their 
concurrence do proceed from the providence , good pleaſure , and 
working of Cod. and conſequently though I do with others call many 
events Contingent , and ſay they happen, zee becauſe they had 
every of them their ſt veral ſufficient cauſes, and thoſe cauſes again 
their farmer cauſes, I ſay they happen neceſſarily; And thiugb we 
perceive not What they are, Jet there are of the moſt Contingeme 
events 4s neceſſary cauſes as of thoſe evrnts who, cauſes we per- 
cerve , or elſe they could not poſſibly be foreknown , as they are by 
him that foreknoweth all things. On the contrary the Biſhop main- 
tainetiꝭʒ I hat the i il „ free from nec ſſitation,and in order thereto 
that the uag ment of the underſtanding is not alwayes practice 
practicum, a of ſuch a nature in it ſelf as to oblige and determine 
the Will to one, though it he true that Spontancity and determina- 
tion to one may confift together; That the Will determ ineth it ſelf, 
and that e xternal ibis gs when they change the Will do rk upon 
it, not natur. liy bur moral 'y . not by natur moon but by moral 
and Metaphorical motion; That wh-n the Will is determined natu- 
rally, it is not by (ads general influe: ce, whereon depend all ſecond 
cauſes, bus by ſpe cralinfinence, God concurring and powring ſom- 
thing into the Will ; hat the Will when it ſuſpends not its Alt, 
males the Act neceſſary, but becauſe it may ſuſpend. and not aſſent 
it is not abſolnzely n:ceſſary ; That ſinſul acts proceed not from 
| | X x Jod 
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Ge Will , but are willed by bimby u permiſttve-1ill not an 
operative Mill, and harden:th the heart of man by 4 u gative ob. 
duration; That mans Will is in his own poner, but his motus 
primo primi nt in his own power, nor neceſſary ſave oncly by a 
Hypothetical neceſſi:ys That the Will to change is unt al vay 5 4 
c ange of il;T hat not all things which are produced are produced 
from lufficient, hut ſome things from deticient cauſes ; That i* the 
Power of the Will be preſent in actu primo, then ther is nothing 
wanting ro the production of the effet ; That a cauſe may be ſufſi- 
ci nt for the production of an effett thoug' it want ſomet ing ne- 
ceſſary to the production thereof, be auſe tre Will may be wanting: 
'T hat a neceſſary cauſe doth not alwayes neceſſarily produce its 
ſfect, bat on'ly then when the effect is neceſ[arily produced. He 
pro vet h alſo, that the ill is ſree, by that univerſal notion which 
the World hath election; For when of the fix electors the votet 
are divided c9ually , the King oj Bohemia hath a caſting voyce; 
That the Preſcizace of God ſuppoſeth naneceſſity of the future exi- 
ſtence of the things foreknown , becauſe God is not eternal but erer- 
wity , and eternity is as ſtanding Now, without ſucceſſion of time, 
and therefore God foreſees all things intuitively by the preſenti- 
allity they have in Nunc ſtans, which comprehendeth in it all time 
paſt , preſent , and to come, not formally but eminently and vertu- 
ally; That the Will is free even then when ir at, but that is in 4 
compounded , not in a divided ſenſe; That to be made, and to be 
eternal, ao conſiſt together becauſe Gods Decrets are mad? and 
are nevertheleſs eternal; That the order, b:auty, and perfe tion of 
the World doth require that in the univerſe there ſhould be Agents 
of all ſorts, ſome neceſ/ary, ſome free, ſome contingent; I hat though 
it be true that to morrow it ſhall rat or nat rain, yet wit. er of 
them is true determinate ; Thar the Doftrine of nec:ſſity is a 
blaſphemo: s deſperate and deſiruttive doctrin; That it were better 
to be an Ath iſt that then to hold it, & he that maintain*th it i: fit- 
ter to be reſutea With Roads then with Arguments | And now he- 
ther this his Doctrine or mine be the wore Intelli ible, more rational, 
or more comformable to Gords IWord , Iliuve it to th: fuagment of 


the Rea der. 


But whatſoc ver le the truth of whe di puted Qucſtiin the Reader 
| | may. 
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may peradventure think, I haue nit uſed the Biſhip With that re- 

ſpect I ought , or wit leut diſadvantage of my cauſe Imi ke have 

done; for which I am to make æ ſhort e Apolo ie. A li tle b:fore 

the Laſt Parlizment of the lte King when every man ſp axe free 

ly againſt the then priſent Goverament , 1 trought it wort my 

ſtudy to conſider the grounds and con equcnces of ſuch bel aviour, 
and whether it wire conſormable or comtrary to reaſon and to the 

mord of God; and aſter ſome time, I did put in order and publiſh 

my thoughts thereof, firſt in Latine, and then again the ſame tn 
Evglih , Whire I endeavoured to prov? both by reaſon and Scrip- 
ture, Thar they who have once ſubmitted theſelves to any $95 
veraign Gevernour,euher by expreſs acknowledgment of his power, 
or by receiving protection from his La V, are obliged to be true and 
faithful to him, and ro acbunrledge no other ſupreme power but 
him in any matter, or queſtion whatſoever, iih ir ci vill or Eccl:= 
ſiaſtical. In which Books o/ mine I parſucd my ſabjeft , without 
tas ing notice of any particular man that held any opinion contra- 
ry to that which I then writ ; onely in general I maintained that 
the office of the Cl:r9y in reſpect of the ſupreme civil power, Was 
not Magiſterial , but Miziſterial ; and that th ir traching of the 
People w.ts founded up n +0 other Authority tl en that of the civl 
Severaign; and all this without any wo-d tending to the diſgruce 
either of Epiſcopacy or of Presbytery. Nevertheleſs I find ſince, 
that divers of them, wh: reof th Biſtop of Derry is one huve taken 
offence eſpecially at two things, ane, that I make the ſupremacy in 
matters of Religion to reſid: in the civil Soveraignʒ the other, that 
being no Clergy-man I deliver Doctrines, and ground them ut on 
words ef the Scripture, which Poftrines they bi ing by profeſſion 
Divines have never taught. And in this their diſpleaſure d vers 
of them in1heir Books and Sermons , wit heut an w. ring an; of my 
Arguments, have ut on:ly excl.u4med againſt my Doctrine but 
rewile d me and endeavoured to make me hatcful cr tg ting, 
for which (if they knew their own and the Publ ch good) th. y 
0 g to h v given me thanks. There is allo ont o, them that ta- 
bing offence at me for blaming in purt the Piſcipline inſtitated 
heretofore, and r: gulated by the Authority of the Pope in the Dni- 
verſities, not on'ly ran's me among ſt t oſe men that would h v2 

the Rę venue o, the Univerſities 44 1 is iſped, and ſaycs pl inly I 
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have no Religion , but alſo thin s me ſo ſimple and ignorant of the 
Werl, as ta believe rhas our Univerſuics maintain Popery. And 
this ic the Author of the Bock called Vindiciæ Academiarum. If 
either of the Univerſities had thought it ſelf injured , I believe it 
corld have Anthoriſed or appointed ſome mem ber of theirs 
(whereof there be many abler men then he) o have made their 
vin icaticu. But this Vindex (as little Dog gs, topl. ale their 
Maſters. ſe to bark, in toben of their ſedulity , i ndiſfercuti at 
ſtrangers till they be rated off) unprov:ked by me hath fallen : pon 
me wit hunt bidding. I have been publiquely in ured by many of 
| whom I teoł uo notice, ſuppoſiug that that humour would 
ſpend it ſelf , but ſeeing it laſt , and grow higher in 
this writing I now anſwer, I thought it neceſſa- 
„ at la to matt of ſome of them, 


* 


and firft of this Biſhop, 
an Example. 
T . 
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Animadverſions upon the Anſwer 
£ to Numb. XXXII. 


T He queſtion is here whether theſe words, a free Agent is that, 
" which when all things needfull to the production of the 
effect are preſent, can nevertheleſs not produce it, imply a 
contradiction, 4 1fay it does. To wake it appear no coutraditti- 
ou, he fait i * | 
(a) [In theſe words, all things needſpl or all things vequi- 
ite, the actual determinarion of the Willis not included, | 4 
if the Will were not needful nor requiſite to i he producing of a uo- 
tumtary Atlion. For 10 the production of any Att what{oovcy, 
there is needful, nos onaly thoſe things which proceed from the 
Agent, but alſo thoſe that conf in the diſpoſition of the patient : 
And to, ufe his own inſtance , ix is neceſſary to writing, not onely 
that there be pn, ink, payer „Ge. but alſo a will to write. He 
that hgeh the former hath all things requifite to write if le will but 
not all thin meſs 10 writing. And ſo in his other inſtances, he 
| #hat hath men and money ij &. (without that which he putteth in 
for a requiſite) hath all things requifite to makg War if he Will, 
but not ſimply to make ar. And he inthe Goſpel that had pre- 
pared his Dinner, had all things requiſite for bis gueſts if they 
came, bus not all things requifite to make them come, «And there- 
fore all things requiſite, # 4 term ill defined by him. | 
92 And indeed if the will were (as he conceives it is) n 
ceſfitated extrinſecally to every act of willing, if it had no 
power to forbear willing, what it doth will, nor to will what it 
does not will, then if che will were wanting, ſomething requiſite 
to the produceing of the effect were wanting. But now when 
Science and Conſcience, Reaſon and Religion, our own and 
other mens experience doth teach us, that the Will hath a Do- 
minign over its own Acts to wil or Nill, without extrinſecal 
neceſſitation, if the power to will be preſent in acta primo, de» 
terminable by our ſelves, then there is no neceſlary power 
wanting in this reſpect to the producing of the effect.] 7 _ 
| wordt, 
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words, the will hath power to forbear willing what x doch will, 
and theſe , the Wil hath a Dominion over its @wn Acts, aud 
theſe, the power to Will is preſent ia Xu primo, determinable 
by our ſelves, are 45 Wild as ever were any ſpoken with an the 
#allcof Bedlam ; and Science, Conſcience , Reaſon and Reęli- 
gion, reach us to ſpeak thus, they make us mad. And that which 
folletyerth is falſe to Act or not to Act, to work or not to work, 
to produce or not to produce, have reference to the effect, not 

as 4 thing which is already done, or doing, but as a thing to be 

done. For, to act, to work, to produce, are the ſame thing 

with to be doing. It 1: not the act but the power that bath refe- 

Fence to the future, for aft and power differ in nothing but in this, 

that the former, ſignifieth the time preſent , the latter, the time to 
come. And whereas he adds, that I ſhuffle out effects produeible, 
and thruſt into their places effects produced, I muſt take it for an 

untruth, till he cite the place wherein I have done ſo. 


ä 

Or my firſt five points where it is eæplicated; Firſt , what 

Spontaneity is, Secondly, what Deliberation is, Thirdly what 
Will, Propenſion and Appetite is, Fourthly , what a free Agent is, 
Fiftly , what Liberty is, There can be no other proof offered, but 
every maus own experience, by refle ing on himſelf , and reme m- 
bring What be uſeth to have in his mind ,*that is, what he himſelf 
meaneth , when he ſaith , an action is ſpontancons , A man delibe- 
rates, ſuch is bis will, That Agent, or that action is ſrce. Now, 
he that fo reflecteth on himſelf cannot but be ſatisfied, that deli- 
beration is the conſidering of the good and evil ſequells of the acti- 
on to come, That by Spontaneity , i meant inconſiderate procee- 
ding, (for elſe nothing is meant by it.) That will ic the laſt att of 


eur Deliberation, That a free Agent, is he thats can do, if he will, 


and forbear , if he will. And that Liberty is the abſence of exter- 
nall impediments ; Bit to thoſe that ont cuſtome ſprak not whats 
they conc eiue, but what they hear, and are not able, or will not take 
the paint to conſider what they thin, when they hear ſuch words, 
ma argument can be ſufficient , becauſe experince , and matter of 
fait is not verified by other mens Arguments, but by every mans 
own ſenſe, and memory. Fer example, how can is be proved, that 
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to love @ thing, and to think it good are all one, to a man that does 
not mark 11 own meaning by thoſe words. Or how can it be prooved 
thar Ezernity it noe nunc Stans, to a max that [ayes theſt words by 
crftome , and never confiders how he can conceive the thing it ſelf 
in bis mind. Alſo the ſixt point, that a man cannot imagine any 
rhing to begin Without a canſe , can no other way be made known 
hat by trying how he can imagine it. But if he try, he ſhall find as 
much reaſon (if there be no cauſe of the thing) to concei ve it ſhould 
begin at one time as another, that is, he Lath cguall reaſon to think, 
it ſhould begin at all times, which is impoſſible. And therefore he 
muſt think, there was ſome ſpecial cauſe , why it began then ra- 
= _ ſooner or later, or elſe , that it began never, but was 
Eternal. | | 


k 


H. 
N Ow at length he BN cf his main proofs; He that hath 
ſo confidently cenſured the whole current of School- 

men and Philoſophers of n. ſenſe, had need to produce ſtrong 
evidence for himſelf. So he calls his reaſons, Numb. 36. demon- 
rative proofs. All demonſtrations are either from the cauſe or 
the effect, not from private notions and conceprions, which we 
have in our minds. That which he calls a demonſtration de- 
ſerves not the name of an intimation. He argues thus; That 
Wiich a man conceives in his mind, by theſe words Spontanc ity, 
Deliberation, &e, that they are. This is his propoſition which 
Ideny. (a) The true natures of things are not to be judged 
by the private ideas, or conceptions of men, but by their cauſes 
and formal reaſons. Ask an ordinary perſon what wpwards ſig-· 
nifies, and whether our Antipodes have their heads upwards 
or downwards; And he will not ſtick to tell you, that if his 
head be upwards, theirs muſt needs be downwards. ' And this 
is becauſe he knows not the formal reaſon thereof; that the 
Heavens incircle the earth, and what is towards Heaven is up- 
wards. This ſame erroneous notion of »pwaras and downwards 
before the true reaſon was fully diſcovered , abuſed more than 
ordinary capacities , as appears by their arguments of penduii 
homines, and pendula arberes. Again, what do men conceive or- 
dinaryly by this word expry, as when they ſay an empty veſſel, 
£ | or 
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or by this word Body, as when they ſay, there is no body in 
that room, they intend not to exclude the aire , either out of 
the veſſel, or out of the room. Yet reaſon tells us , that the 
veſſel is not truly empty, and that the aire is a true body. I 
might give an hundred ſuch like inſtances, He, who leaves the 
conduct of his underftanding to follow vulgar notio us, Mall 
plunge himſelf into a thouſand errours, like him who leaves a 
certain guide to follow an inis fatuut, or a Will wich the 
wiſpe. So his propoſition is falſe. (6) His reaſon, That 
matter of fatt is not wverifi:d by other mens Arguments , bur by 
every mans own ſenſe and memory, is likewiſe maimed on both 
{ides, whether we hear ſuch; words, or not, is matter of fact, 

and ſenſe is the proper judge of it. But what theſe words do, or 
ought truely to ſignifie, is not to be judged by ſenſe but by 
reaſon. Secondly , reaſon may, and doth oftentimes correct 
_ ſenſe, even about its proper object. Senſe tells us that the Sun 
is no bigger than a good Ball, bur reaſon demonſtrates, ,xhax it 
is many times greater than the whole Globe of the earth. As 
to his inſtance. How can it be proved, that to love a thing, and to 
think it good is al one to a man that doth not mark his own meauing 
by theſe words, I confeſs, it cannot be proved, for it is not true. 
Beauty and likeneſs, and love do conciliate love as much as 
goodneſs, Cos amoris amor. Love is a paſſion of the will, bur 
to judge of goodneſs is an att of the underſtanding. A Father 
may love an ungracious Child, and yet not eſteem him good. 
A man loves his own houſe better than another mans, yet he 
cannot but eſteem many others better than his own. His other 
inſtance, How can it be proved that eternity is not nunc ſtans, te 4 
man that ſays theſe words by cuſtome, and nevtr conſiders how he 
can conceive the thing it ſelf in bis minds, is juſt like the farmer, 
not to be proved by reaſon, but by fancy, which is the way he 
takes. And it is not unlike the counſel , which one gave to a 
Novice about the choiſe of his wife, to advice with the Bels, as 
he fancied ſo they ſounded, either take her, or leave her. 
(e Then for bis aſſumption it is as defective; as his propo- 
ſittion, That by ht wordt ſpontangity; &ci ven A undertard 
4s he conceives,, No rational man doth conceive a ſpontanecus 
action, and an indeliberate action to be all one, every indeſihe- 
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rart action is not ſpoutancons. The fire conſiders not whether 
ir ſhould burn, yet the burning of it is not /poxrazrops. Neither 
is every ſpontaneous action indeliberate, a man may deliberate 
what he will eat, and yet cat 2 (d) Neither 
dotly dclibevation properly ſignifie the conſidering of the good 
and evil ſeynelt'tf an ation tovome. But the conſidering whe- 
ther this be _—_ and fit means, or the beſt, and fitteſt means 
for obtaining ſach an end. The Phyſician doth not deliberate 
whether he ſhould cure his Patient, hut by what means he 
ſhould cure him. Deliberation is of the means not of the end. 
(e) Mach leſs doth any man conceivewith T. H. that delibe- 
ation is an imagination, ot an a& of fancy not of reaſon, com- 
mon te — diſcretion wich mad men, and natural fools and 
children, and bruit beaſts. () Thirdly, neither doth any 
underſtanding mam conceive; or can conceive, that the 
will is un aft of our deliberation , the underſtanding and the will 
are two diſtinct faculties , or that onely the-daſt ap petite is to be 
cullei dur will. Sd no man ſhould be able to ſay this is my will, 
becauſe he knows not whether he ſhall perſevere in it or not. 
(y) Concerning the fourth point we agree that he is « free 
Axent that can de, if he will, and forbear if be will. But I won- 
det how this dropped from his pen, what is now become of his 


abſolute neceflity of all things, if a man be free to do and to 


forbear any thing. Will he make himſelf guilty of the un. ſenſe 
of the School men; and run with them into contradictions for 
company? It may be he will ſay he can do if he will, and for- 
bear if be will, but he cannot will if he will. This will not ſerve 


his turn, for if the cauſe of a free action, that is, che will to be 


determined, then the effect, or the action it (elf is likewiſe de- 
tetmined, a determined cauſe cannot produce an undetermined 
effeR, either the Agent ean will, and forbear to will; or elſe he 
cannot do, and forbear to do. (h) But we differ wholy about 
the fifth point. He who conceives librety aright , conceives 


both a iberty in the ſubject to will, or not ro will, and a liberty 


70 hel obj err to will this, or chax, and a liberty from impediments. 
T. N.by n new way of his on cuts offthe Hbrrty of the ſubject, 
as if tone was free to aſcend, or deſtend, becauſe it hath no 
outward impediment. And the liherin rowavds the objet; = 
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the Needle touched with the * were free ta point, 
either towards the North, or towards the South, becauſe there 
is not a Barricado in its way to hinder it; yea, he cats off the 
liberty from inward impediments alſo: As if an Hawk were at 
liberty to fly when her wings are plucked , but not when they 
are tied. And ſo he makes liberty from cætrinſecal impediments 
to be compleat liberty; ſo he aſcribes /i5ert ro bruit beatts, and 
liberty to Rivers, and by conſequence makes Beatits and Rivers 
to be capeable of ſin and puniſhment, Aſſaredly, Xerx:s, who 
cauſed the Helleſpont to be beaten with ſo many ſtripes, was of 
this opinion. Laſtly, T. H. his reaſon , that it is « aſtome , or 
want of ability , or n';lige:ce which makes a min c nceive oth: r- 
wiſe, is but a begging or that which he ſhould prove. Other 
men conſider as ſeriouſly as himſelf, with as much judgement 
as himſelf, with leſs prejudice than himſelf,and yet they can ap- 
prehend no ſuchſenſe of theſe words Wouidhe have other men 
feiga that they ſee fiery Dragons in the Air, becauſe he affirms 
confidently that he ſees them, and wonders why others are ſo 
blind as not to ſee them? | 

(i) The reaſon for the ſixth point is like the former, a phan- 
taſtical, or imaginative reaſon. Huw can 4 man imagine any 
thing to begin without a cauſe, or if it ſho Id begin without a cauſe, 
w/,y it ſhould begin at this time rather than at that time? He 
ſaich truely, norhi..g can h gin without a cauſe, that is zo bᷣe, but 
it may begin r att of it ſelf without any other cauſe. Nothing 
can begin without a cauſe, but many things may begin, and do 
begin without neceſſary cauſes. A free cauſe may as well chooſe 
his time when he will begin, as a neceſſary cauſe be derermined 
extriuſecally when it muſt begin. And although free effects 
cannor be foretold, becauſe they ate not certainly predetermi- 
ned in their cauſes, yet when the free cauſes do determine 
themſelves, they are of as great certainty as the other. As 
when I ſee a Bell ringing, I can conceive the cauſe of it as well 
why it rings now, as I know the interpoſition of the earth to 
be the cauſe of the Eclipſe of the Moon, or the mot certain 
occurrent in the nature of things. 

(And now that I have anſwered T. H. his Arguments 
drawn from the private conceptions of men concerning the 


Q q ſenſe 
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ſenſe of words I deſire him — M without prejudice to exa- 
mine Himfelf, and thoſe natural notions which he finds in him. 
ſelf, not of words, but of things , theſe are from nature, thoſe 
are by impoſition , whether he doth not find by experience 
that he doth many things which he might have left undone if 
he would, and-omirs many things which he might have done if 
he would, whether he-doth not ſomerhings out of meer ani- 
moſity, and will, without either regard to the direction of right 
reaſon. or ſerious reſpec of what is honeſt, or profitable, onely 
to ſhew that he will have a dominion over his own actions, as 


we ſee ordinarily io Children, and wiſe men find at ſometimes 


in themſelves by experience. And Japprehend this very defence 
_of neceſlity againlt liberty to be partly of chat kind. Whether 
he is not angry wich'thoſe whoidrawlhim from his ſtudy , or 
croſs him in his deſires; if they be neerſſitated to do it, why 
ſhould he be angry with chem, any more than he is angry wich 
a ſharp winter, or a rainy day chat keeps him at home againſt 
his antecedent wil. Wherker he doth not ſomerime blame him- 
ſelf, and ſay, O what a fool was ] to do ſhus and thus, or wiſh to 
himſelf, O that I had been wiſe, or, O that I had not done ſuch an 
att, If he have no domigion Over his. actions, if he be irrefi- 
ſtibly neceſſitated to all things chat be doth he might as well 
wiſh , O that I had not breached or blame himſelf for growing 
old, O what a fool Was I to grow old. 


Animadverſions upon the Anſwer 
to Numb. X XXIII. | 


Have ſaid in the beginning of this Number, that to define What 
ſpontaneity is, what de liberation is, what Will, Propenſion, Ap- 
petite, a free Agent, and Libercy , and to prove they are well 
defined, there can be mo other proof offered, but every mans own (x- 


perience and memory of what he meantth by ſuch words. For de- 


finitions being the beginning of all demonſtratioa, cannot 11em- 
ſelves be demonſtrated, that us, proved to aneth:r man; Alt that 
Oar b done, is eater to put him in mind. what theſe words ſig nifie 
eommenly in the matter mbertof they treat, or if the w. ids be _ 

| uſua 
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uſual to make , the Deſimitiuns of them true by metual conſent in 
their fpymification. And though his bemanifi ſtii true, yet there 
is nothing of it amone ft the Sc ool-men,\vhonſe to argue not Ly rule, 
but as Fencers teach to ha»dle w:apons, by qricknifs tn-ty f the 
hand and eye. T he Biſbop therefere bogg les at th lind of proof, 
and [ays, : 

(a) The true natures of things, are not to be judged by the 
private des , or conceptions of men, but by their cauſes and 
formall reaſons. Aske an ordinary perſon, what upwards fig- 
nifies &c. ] But what will le anſwer if I ſhould asłe him how ke 
will judge o the cauſes of things, whereof he hat no Lea or con- 
cepti wu in his own n ind? It is therefore im poſſible to give a true 
a: inn i x of an; word, withent rhe Idea , of the thing which that 
word ſig nil eth, or not acco ding to that Idea, or concoprion. Here 
again be difc.v:rerh the true cauſe,why he and other Scſorl. men fo 
often ſpeas abſr-rdly. For they ſpeak, without concept ion of the 
things , and by rote, one receiving what he ſaith from another by 
tradition, from ſome puſl d Divine or Philsfopher , that to decline 
a difficulty, {peakes in ſuch manner, as not to be underſtood. And 
whereas hi bidds us as\e an ordinary perſon , what upwards ſigni- 
fieth, I dare Anſwer for that ordinary perſon , he will tell us 4s 
ſignificantly as any Scholler, and ſay it is rewards Heaven, and as 
ſoon 4s he knows the earth is round makes no ſcruple to believe 
there are eAmipodes, being wiſer in that point rhen were thoſe, 
which he ſaith , to have been of more then ordinary capacities. 
Again, ordinary men #nderſtand not he ſaith the wordt, empty 

Body; yes, but they do juſt as well ar learned men. When 
they hear named an empty weſſel, the learned as well as the un- 
learned mean and underſtand the ſame thing, namely, that there is 
nothing in it that can be ſeen ; and whether it be truely empty, the 
Phan , and the Sehool-man know a like. I might give he 
ſays an hundred ſuch like inftances.. Thats true; a man may give 
4 thouſand foolih and impertinent inſtances of men ignorant in 
ſuch queſtions of Philoſophy concerning Emprineſs B. dy, Up- 
Wards , and Downwards and the like ; But the queſtion is not 
whether ſuch and ſuch tenets be true, but whether ſuch and ſuch 
Words can be well defined , without thinking upon the things they 
ſignifies 4s the Biſhop thinks they may, when he concludeth with 
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theſe wordt, So his propoſition is ſalfe. 

(6b) [His reaſon, that matter of fact is not vir:fied by other 
mens eArguments , but by every mans own ſenſe and memory, is 
likewiſe maimed on both ſides. Whether we hear ſuch words, 
or not, is matter of fact, and ſenſe is the proper Judge of it; 
but what theſe words do, or ought truely to ſignifie, is not to 
be judged by ſenſe , but by reaſon. ] A man is borne with a ca- 
pacity after due time and experience to rea on truely ; to which 
capacity of nature, if t ere be added no Diſcipline at all, yet, as far 
4 he reaſoneth he will reaſon truely, though by a right Diſcipline, 
he may reaſon truely in more numerous and various matt.rs. But 
he that hath lighted on deceiving or decerv:d maſters , that teach 
for truth, all that hath been dictated to them by th. ir own intereſt, 
or hath been cried up by other ſuch teachers before them , have for 
the moſt part their natural reaſon. as far as conterneth the truth of 
Doctrine quite defaced or very much — becoming change- 
lings through the inc hantments of words not unde rſtuod. T his 
cometh into my mind from thus ſaying of the Buſh:p , that matter of 
att, is not verified by ſenſe and memory, but by 1rguments. How 
# it poſſible that without Diſcipline a man ſhould come to think 
that the teſtimony of 4 wit»eſs, which is the onely verifier of matter 
of fact ſo:nuld conſiſt , not in ſenſe and memory , ſo as he may {ay 
he ſav and remembers the thing done, but in irguments or Hylle- 
giſmes ? Or how can an unltarn d man be brought to think the 


words he ſpe. ks, ongrt to ſigniſie, (When he ſpeaks fine.rely ) any. 


thing elſe , bu? tbat which limſelf meant by them ? Or how can 
any man without learning t ke tie queſtion whether the Sun be 
no bigger then a ball, or bigger then the Earth, 2 be a quiſtion 
of falt? Nor do I thick bat any man i ſo ſi ple as gt to find 
that to be good wi ich he loverh, good 1 ſay ſo far forth, as it m keth 
him to love it; or is there any unl. arned man, fo ſt pid as to think 
Eternitj is this preſent inſta-t f time ſtanding ſtill , and the ſame 

Eternit to be the very n xt inſtant after, ani conſ-qu/ntly, that 

there be ſo many c ternities, 1: there can b. inftanrs of time ſuppo- 

fel? No, there « Scholaſtic learning required in ſome meaſure 

to make one mad. | 3 f 
c [ Then for his aſſumption, it is as defeRive as his pro- 


poſition, That by theſe words ſpontaueity, &c. lien do 2 | 
4 ; 
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ſtand as he conceives, &. No rational man doth conceive 4 
ſpontancous Action and an iadeliberate Action to be all one; 
| goo ind liberate Action is not /pentan'ons, &c. Nor every 
ſpontancous Action indeliberare. | Thu I get by ſtriving to make 
ſenſe of that which he ſirives to make nom ſenſe. I never thought 
the word ſpontaneity Engiiſh. Yer b:cauſe he uſed it, I made ſuch 
meaning of it as it Would bear, and ſaid it meant inconſiderate 
proceeding or nothing. And for this my too much officiouſneſſe 
Ir. ccive the reward of b. ing thought by him not tobe a rati nal 
man. I know that in the Lati-e of all Authors but School- men. 
Actio ſpontanea ſigriſies that Action, whereof there is no ap- 
parent cauſe derived further th n from the Agent ut ſelf , and is in 
all things that have ſenſe, the ſame with voluntary whether deli- 
bera:ed or not d liberated. And therefore where h- diſtinguiſhed it 
from voluntary, I thought he might mean indeliberate ; but let it 
ſignifie what it will, provided it be intelligible, it would make 
againſt him. $64 

(4) [ Neither doth deliberation properly ſignifie the conſi- 
dering of the good and evil ſequills, of an Action to come; but the 
conſidering whether this be a good and fit means, or the beſt, 
and fitteſt means for obtaining ſuck an end J If the Bil ops 
wor d. proceeded not from hearing and read; g of others, but from 
his own ti oughis, he could n:ver have reprehended this :efinition 
of Deliberation eſpecialcy in ti e mann: r he reth it ; for he ſays it 
4 the confi. cring whether this or that be a gaod and fit means, for 
obtai ing ſuch an end; 4s if conſidering wi ether a means be 00d 
or not, were n t all one with conſidering whether rhe ſe quel of uſing 
thoſe mea be good or evil. | 

e Much lefſe doth any man conceive with T. J. that 
de iib.ration is an Act of Fancie , not ot Reaion, common to 
men of diſcretion with mad men, natural fools, children, and 
brute beaſts. ] I do indeed conceive that deliberation 5 an AF of 
Imagination or Farcie, nay more, tlat Rea ion and Uuderſtan- 
ding al/o , are Alls of the Imagination, that is to ſay, they are 
Imagi nations. I fin it ſo by conficvering my own Rat ios ination; 
and he might find it ſo in his i, he did con ider his own tho: ght, 
and nt ſpea as he does by rote; by ret? ſay When ke diſ putes; 
not by rote, when he is about thoſe trifles, he cave th buſintſſesʒ then 
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Whew he paul he rhinks of rhat is to ſay be Imatins) bis bu fneſs; 
let here he thinks onely upon the wards of other men that hav? gone 
br fore bins in this que tion, tranſcribing their concluſions and ar- 
"es, nor his on thonghts. © 

(f) [Thirdly,neicher doth any underſtanding man conceive, 

or can coneerve, eitber that ihe Will tt an Aft of or D-libera- 
tion, the Underſtanding and the Will are two diſtinct faculties; 
or that #»ely the laſt appetite, is to be ca ed our il. Though 
the rnderſtanding and the Will were two diſtinct facuities , yet 
follow: th it not that the Will and the Deliberation are two -iHintt 
Faculties; for the whole Deliberation is nothing «ſe , but ſo many 
Wills , alternatively changed, according as a man under tandeth 
or fancieth, the good and evil ſequels of the thing concerning which 
he deliberateth whether he ſhall purſue it, or of the means whether 
they conduce or net to that end what ſocver it be he ſeeketh to ob- 
tain. So that in-deliberatiqn there be many wills, whereof not any 
is the cauſe of a voluntary Adl ion but the laſt as I have ſaid before 
anſwering this objection in another place. 

(g Concerning the fourth point we agree. that he z a free 
Agent, that can do if he will, and f.rbear if he Will. But I won- 
der how this dropped from his Pen? &c. It may be he will 
fay he can do if he will, and torbear if he will, but he cannot 


will if he will. He has no reaſon to wonder how this dropped from 


my Pen. He fonnd it in my Anſwer. Nun b. 3. and has been 
all thus while about to conſute it, ſo long indeed that he had forget 
I ſaid it. And now again brings another Argument to prove a 
wan is free to Will, which #« thus; either the Agent can Will, and 
forbear to Will, or elſe he cannot do, and forbear to do. There 
is no dbbt a man can Will one thin g or other and forbrar to will it. 
For men if they be awake are alwayes willing one thing or other. 
But put the caſe a man has a Will to day to do à certain Act ion to 
morrow, is he ſure te have the ſame Will to morrow when he is to 
a it? Is be free to day to chuſe to morrows Will ? This is it thats 
now in queſtion , and this Argument maketh nothing for tie affir- 
WADE er negative. 

But we differ wholy about the fifth point. He who 
conceives Liberty aright, conceives both a Liberty in the ſubject 
do Will or not to Will, and a Ziberty to the obect to w_ 

„ this, 
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this, or that, and u Liberty from imm T. H. by a de 
way of his own cuts ofthe Liberty of the ſubject, as if a Rone 
were free to aſcend, or decend, becauſe it hath no o, ] 
impediment; And the Liberty rewards the cbjett, as if the needle 
touched with the Load · ſtone were free to point either towards 
the North or towards the South, becauſe there is not a Bari- 
cado in its way. ] How does it arpear that the who coucei ves Li- 
berty atight , ronceives.@ Liberty in the ſubject to Will or mot 
to Will, unleſſe be mean Liberty to do if be ill, or mot to do if he 
wi not, which mas nc ver denied ? Or how does it follow that a ſtone 
16 45 free to aſcend, as deſc.nd, unleſſe he prove there is nooutWward 
impeaiment to its afceat.. Which cannor be proved ; for the con- 
trary is true. Or how proveth be, t at there 15919 ontword impeds- 
ment to herp that poi at of the Loud ft: ne wl ich placeth it ſelf to- 
ward the North, from turning to the South? Hu ignorance of the 
cauſes external iis nt ſuſficient argument that there are none. 
And whereas he aith, thut according to my definition of Liber:y, 
a Hauk were at Liberty to fly when her wings are pluckt, but 
not when they are tyed. I aw/ſ*ver , that ſhe is not at Li berty to 
fly when her wings are ty:d ; bur to ſay when her Wings are pluck, 
that ſie wanted the Liberty to fly, were to ſpeak improperly and ab- 
ſuraly ; for in that caſe, men that ſpeak hug liſh uſe to ſay ſhe can- 
wot fly. end for hu rapre heuſiom of my attributing Liberty to 
brute beaſts, and rivers, I would be glad to know whether it be 
improper language to ſay à bird ar beaſt . may be ſet at Liberty 
from the cage wherein they were mpriſoned , or to ſay that a river 
which was flopped , hath recovered its free courſe , and how it 
follows, that a beaſt or river recovering this fret deme, muſt needs 
therefo e be capable of ſin and puniſmment. 

(i) | The reaſon for the ſixt point, is like the former, a 
Phantaſtical or Imaginative reaſon. How can a man imagine 
any thing to begin without a canſe ; or if ir ſrouli begin without a 
cauſe, why.1t ſhould begin at this time, rathtn then at that time 
He faith truely, nothir.g can beg in without a eauſe, that is to be, 
but it may, begin to Act of it ſelf without any other cauſe. No- 
thing can begia without a cauſe , but many things may begin 
without ancceſlary cauſe ] He granteth nothing ca: begin withont 
A can/e,& he hath granted formerly that not ing cnn cauſe it ff 
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And nom he ſaith it may begin to Act of it elf The ation therefore 
- begins to be Without any canſe which he ſaid nothing could do, 
contradicting what he had ſaia but in the line before. And for that 
that he ſaith, that many things may begin not without cauſe, 
but without a neceſſary cauſe. I: hath bien argurd beſcre; and 
all cauſes kap: b.en proved , if entire uud ſuſficient cauſes) to be 
niceſſery , and that which he re peateth (ere , namely, that a free 
cauſe may chooſe his time when he will begin to work, and that 
although free effects, cannot be foretold, becaule rhey are not 
certainly predetermined in their cauſes, yet when the free 
cauſes do determine themſelves, they are of as great certainty 
as the otlier, it has h en made 4 pear ſufficiently hej ere, that it ts 
but argon, the words free cauſe, and determining themſelves 
being inſignificanc, and having nos hing n the mind oj man naſ wer- 
able to them. | 

And now that I have anſwered T. H. his arguments 
drawn from the private conceptions ot men concermiag the 


ſenſe of words, I deſire him ſerioully to examine himielt, &c. ] 


One of bu interrogaterics is, t445 , whether I find not by expe- 
rience that l do many things which 1 might have left undone if 
I woula This queſtion was ne:dleſſe, b:carſe all the wiy 1 have 
granted Hin. that me: have Libe 10 0 man) ing F will, 
which th) lift und ne, becauſe they had not the Will to do them. 
Another .mterrog«tory , th, whether 1 dv not lome things 

without regard to the direction of right reaſon , or ſerious re- 

ſpect of what is honeſt or profitable. This qu-ſtion was in vain, 

unleſſe he think i nſelf my Confeſſaur. Another is whether I 
writ not this defence againit Liberty, onely to ſhow I will have 
a Dominion over my own actions. Teth:s I an er , no; but 
to / ow 1 have no Don inion over my will . and this alſo at his re- 

queſt; But all theſe queſitons f rv in this place for nothing elſe, 

but to deliver kim e a eff he Was in labour with all, and therefore 

bis laſt queſticn u, whether I do not ſometimes ſay ; Oh what a 

foot was I to do thus and thus; or Oh that I bad been wiſe ; or 

Oh what a foo! was I co grow old. Sutil qucſtions, and full 
of Epiſcopal gravity, I would he had left ont charging me With 
blaſphe nous, deiperate , deſtructive , and Atheiſtecal opinions. 
I ſhould then have. pardaued him, bis calling me fool, both becauſe 
| 1 as 
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Idi many things ſooliſb ly, andbecauſe in this queſtion diſputed bes 
een us, I think he mil appear à greater fool then J. 


T. H. | 
Or the ſeventh point that all events have neceſſary caaſes, it ic 
there provid in that they have ſ«fſicient cauſes. Further, Ler 


Num. 34. 


#4 int is place alſo ſuppoſe any event never ſo caſual, at fur exam 


pl, te throwing Ambs-ace upon a paire of Dice, and ſce if it muſt 
net hav? b:en neceſſ-ry before it was thrown ; for, ſeeing it was 
thrown , it had a be, inning , and conſequently a ſufficient cauſe to 
Produce it, c nſiſting partly in the Dice, partly in th: on. ward 
things, as the poſt re o the parties hand, the meaſure of force ap- 
plicd by the caſter, the peſture of the par:s of the Table, and the 
like; 'n ſum, there Was rot ing wanting that was neceſſarily 
requi ſite to the producing of that particular caft, and conſequently, 
that caſt w.s n:ceſ[arity rkrown. For i; it bad not been thrown, 
there had wanted [omewhat r quijite to the thro" ing of it, and ſe 
the cauſe had not been ſufficier t. In the Ih: I anner it may be 
proved th.r ev: ry other accident, how comting: nt ſo: vcr is ſeem , or 
h.w voluntary ſocver it be, is produced neceſſarily ; Which is that 
J. D. diſputes agairſt. The ſane alſo may 4 proved in this 
manner, Let the caſe be put for example) of the weather, Tis ne- 
ceſſary that to morrow it ſhall rain, or not rain. If therefore 
it be not nec ary it all rain, it is neceſſary it ſhall not rain, 
Otherwiſe it is not neceſſary that th: propoſition, It ſhall rain, or 
it ſhall not rain, ſhould be true. I know there are ſome that ſay, 
it may nece/arily be true, that one of the two ſhall come to paſs but 
wt firgly that it ſhall rain, or is ſiall not rain Which is as much 
as to ſay , One o them is neceſſary, yer neither of them is neceſſary; 
And ther. fore to ſeem to avoid, that ab? wrdity they make 4 diſtin 
ion that u: ther of them is true determinate but indeterminate; 
W ich diſt infticn, either ſignifies no more than hi: , One of them is 
true, but we know not ch, and ſo the n:c:ſſi.y remains , though 
wc know it net: Or if the meaning of the diſtinition be not that, it 
has no m aning. Ad they might as w · li have ſaid , One of them 
is true Tytyrice, but c ither of them Tupatulice. 
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7. D. 

(4 H Is former —_— all ſufficient cauſes are neceſſary 
| cauſes is anſwered before, Namb.31. (6) And his 
two inſtances of caſting Ambs-ace, and raining co morrow,are 
—_— impertinent to the queſtion now agitated between 
us, for two reaſons, Firſt , our preſent controverſie is con- 
cerning free actions, which proceed f om the liberty of mans 
will, both his inſtances are of contingent actions, which proceed 
from the indetermination, or contingent concurrence of natu- 
rall cauſes. Firſt , chat there are free actions, which proceed 
meerly from election, without any outward neceſſitation is a 
truth lo evident, as that there is a Sun in the Heavens, and he 
that doubteth of it my as well doubt wherher there be a ſhell 
without the Nut, or a ſtone within the Olive. A man propor- 
tions his time each day, and allots ſo much to his Devotions, fo 
much to his Study, ſo much to his Diet, ſo much to his Recrea- 
tions, ſo much to neceſſary , or civil viſits, ſo much to bis reſt, 
he who will ſeek for I know not what cauſes of all chis without 
himſelf , except that good God who hath given him a reaſott- 
able Soul , may as well ſeek for a cauſe of he Egyptian Pyra- 
mides among the Crocodiles of Nilus. (e) Secondly, for mixt 
actions which proceed from the concurrence of free and natu- 
ral Agents, though they be not free, yet they are nor rieceſſary, 
as to keep my former inftance , a man walking thongh a ſtreet 
of a Citie to do his occafions, a Tile falls from an Houſe and 
breaks his head, the breaking of his head was not neceffary, for 
he did freely chooſe to 80 that way without any neceſſitation, 
neither was it free, for he did not deliberate of that accident, 
therefore it was — , and by undoubred conſequence 
there are contingent actions in the World which are not free. 
Moſt certainly by the concurrence of free cauſes , as God, the 
good and bad Angels, and men, with natural Agents ſometimes 
on purpoſe , and ſometimes by actident many events happen, 
which otherwiſe had 3 ; many effects are produ- 
ced which otherwiſe had never been pròduced. And admitting 


ſuch things to be contingent not neceſſary, all their conſequent 
eſſects, not onely immediate hut mediate muſt likewiſe be con- 
| tingent, 


| EC . OY 
tingent, that is to ſay, ſuch as do not proceed from a continel 
connexion and ſucceſſion of neceſlary cauſes, which is directly 
contrary to T. H. his opinion. : 

(4) Thirdly, for the actions of bruit beafts, though they be 
not free, though they have not the uſe of reaſon to reſtrain 
t eir appetites from that which is ſenſicively good, by the ton - 
ſiceration of what is rationaily good, or what is ho: eſt, and 
though their fancies be determined by nature to ſome kinds of 
work, yet co think that every individual action of theirs, and 
each aniinal motion of theirs, even to the leaſt murinure, or ge- 
ſtu-e is bound by the chain of unalterable neceſſity to the ex- 
trinſecal cauſes or ob ects, I ſee no ground for it. Chriſt faith 
ene of rh:ſe Sparrems dot) nor fall to the gound wit!.ont your H 4. 
ven j Father, thac is without an iuflaence or power from him, 
or exempted from his diſpoſition, he doth not ſay which y 
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Heavenly Fachet caſteth not down. Laſtly, for the natural 


act: ons of inanimate Creatures, wherein there is not the leaſt 
concurrence of any free, or voluntary Agents, the queſtion is 
yet more doubtful; for many things are called contingent in 
reſpeR of us, becauſe we know not the cauſe of them, which 
really and in themſelves are not contingent, but neceſſary, Alſo 
many things are contingent in reſpect of ore ſingle cauſe, either 


actually hindred, or in poſſibility to be hindred, which are ne- 


ceſſary in reſpect of the joynt concurrence of all collateral 
cauſes. (e) But whether there be a neceſſary connexion of ali 
natural cauſes from the beginning, ſo as they muſt all have con- 
curred as they have done, and inthe fame degree of power, 
and have been deficient as they have been in all events hatſo- 
ever , would require a further examination if it were pertinent 
to this queſtion of liberty; but it is not. It is ſufficient to my 
purpoſe to have ſhewed that all elective actions are free from 


abſolute ne: ſſity. And more-over , that the concurrence of 


volurtary a d free Agents with natural cauſes , both upon 
pbrpoſe and accidentally hath helped them to produce many 
effects, which otherwiſe they had not produced, and hindred 
them from producing many effects, which otherwiſe they had 
produced. And that if this intervention of voluntary and free 
Agents had been more _—— hath been, (as without 

120 1 2 doubt 


| 
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doubt it might have been) many natural events had been 
otherwiſe than they are. And therefore he might have ſpared 
his inſtances of caſting Am:bs-ace and raining to morrow. And 
firſt for his caſting Ami act. If it be thrown by a fair Game- 
ſter with indifferent Dice, it is a mixt action, the caſting of 
the Dice is free, but the caſting of Ambi- ace is contingent . a 
man may deliberate whether he will caſt the Dice, or not, but 
it were folly to deliberate whether he will caſt Ambe ace, or 
not, becauſe it is not in his power, unleſs he be a cheater that 
can cogge the Dice, or the Dice be falſe Dice, and then the 
contingency, or the degree of contingency ceaſeth, according - 
ly as the Caſter hath more, or leſs cunning, or as the figure or 
making of the Dice doth incline them to Ambs-ace more than 
to another. caft , or neceſlitate them to this caſt and no other. 
Howſoever ſo far as the caſt is free, or contingent , ſo far it is 
not neceſſary. And where neceſlity begins there liberty and 
contingency do ceaſe to be: Likewiſe his other inſtance of 
raining, or not raining to morrow, is not of a free elective act, 
nor alwayes of a contingent act. In ſome Countries as they 
have their ſari venti their certain winds at ſet ſeaſons, ſo they 
have their certain and ſet rains. The Æthiopian rains are 
ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of the certain inundation of Nilus. 
In ſome eaſtern Countries they bave rain onely twice a year, 
and thoſe conſtant, which the Seriptures call the former and the 
later rain. In ſuch places not nely the cauſes do act deter- 
minately and neceſſarily, bur alſo the determination, or neceſſi- 


ty of thè event is fore-known to the inhabitants. In our Cli- 


mate the natural cauſes celeſtial and ſublunary do not produce 
rain ſo neceflarily at tet times , neither can we ſay ſo certainly 
and infallibly , it will rain to morrow , or it will not rain to 


morrow. Nevertheleſſe, it may fo happen that the cauſes are 


ſo·diſpoſed and determined, even in our climate, that this pro- 
poſition, it will rain to morrow, or it will not rain to morrow, 
may be neceſſary in it ſelf, and the Prognoſticks, or tokens may 
be ſuch in the sky, in our own bodies, in the creatures, ani mate 
and inanimate, as weather - glaſſes, & c. that it may become 
probably true to us that it will rain to morrow, or it will not 
rain to morrow. But ordinarily it is a contingent propoſition 
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to us; whether it be ewes rm alſo in ie ſelf, that is , whether 
the concurrence of the cauſes were abſolutely neceſſary , whe- 
ther the vapours , or matter of the rain may not yet be diſper- 
ſed , or otherwiſe conſumed , or driven beyond our coaſt, is a 
ſpeculation whfth no way concerns this queſtion. So we'ſee 
one reaſon why his two inſtances are altogether impertinent, 
becauſe they are of actions which are not free, nor elective, nor 
ſuch as proceed from the liberty of mans will. 

Secondly, our diſpute is about abſolute neceſſity, his proofs 
extend onely to Hypothetical neceſſity. Our queſtion is; 
whether the concurrence and determination of the cauſes were 
neceſſary before they did concur, or were determined. He 
proves that the effect is neceſſary after the cauſes have concur- 
red, and are determined. The freeſt actions of God, or man, 
are nceſſary by ſuch a neceſſity of ſuppoſition , and the moſt 
contingent events that are, as I have ſhewed plainly, Numb. 3. 
where his inſtance of Ambs-ace is more fully anſwered. So his 
proof looks another way from his propoſition. His propo- 
ſition is, that the caſting of Ambs. ace was eceſſary bef reit was 
thrown. His proof is that it was neceſſary when it was thrown; 
examine all his cauſes over and over, and they will not afford 
bim one grain of antecedent neceſſity. The firſt cauſe is in the 
Dice: True, if they be falſe Dice there may be ſomething in 
it , but then his contingency is deſtroyed. - If they be ſquare 
Dice, they have no more inclination to Ambr-ace, than to 
Cinque and Quater , or any other caſt. His ſecond cauſe is the 
po, ure of the parties hand: But what neceſſity was there that 
he 1ho::1d put his hand into ſuch a poſture ? None at all. The 
thicd cauſe is the meaſure of the force ap lied by the caſter. Now 
for the credit of his cauſe let him bur name, I will not ſay a 
convincing reaſon, nor ſo much as a probabie reaſon, but even 
any pretence of reaſon ; how the Caſter was neceſſitated. from 
without himſelf to apply juſt ſo much force, and neither more 
nor leſſe. If he cannot, his cauſe is deſperate, and he may hold 
his peace for ever. His laſt cauſe is the poſture of the Table. But 
tell us in good earneſt what neceſſity there was why the Caſter 
muſt throw into that Table rather than the other, or that the 
Dice muſt fall juſt upon that part of the Table, before the caſt 
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was thrown: He that makes theſe to be neceſſary eavſes , I de 
nos wonder if he mala all effects neceſſary eſfecta H any one 
of theſe cauſe be contingent, it is ſufficient to render the caſt 
contingent; and now that they are all ſo contingent, yet he will 


needs. have the effect to be neceſſary, Andſdit is when the 
caſt is thrown , but not before the caſt was thrown , which he 
undertook to prove. Who can blame him for being ſo angry 
with the School-men . and their diſtintions of neceſſity into 
— and hy pothetical, ſeeing they touch his freehold ſo 
nearly? | 

But though his. inſtance of raining to morrow bo imperti- 
nent, as being no. free action, yet becauſe he triumphs fo 
much in his argument, I will not ſick to go 3 little out of my 
way to meet a friend. For I confeſs, the validity of che reaſon 


bad been the ſame, if he had made it of a free action, as thus: 


Either I ſhall finiſh this reply to morrow, or I ſhall not finiſh 
this reply to morrow , is a neceſſary. propoſicion. But becauſe 
he ſhall not complain of any d. advantage in the alteration of 
bis terms; I will for once adventure upon his ſhower nf rain. 
And firſt, I readily admit his major that this propoſition (either 
it will rain to mor row, or it will not rain to morrow, is neceſſa- 
rily true, for of two contradictory propoſitions, the one muſt 


of neceſſity be true, becauſe no third can be given. But bis 


minor, that ir could not be nec. ariſy true, except one of th! Mem- 
bers ware nect ſſarily true, is moſt falſe. And ſo is his proof like · 
wiſe , that if x<5:her the one nor the other of the Members be ne 
ceſſarily true, it caunct be affrmed that either the aue, or the other 
4 te. A conjunct propoſition may have both parts falſe, and 
yet the propoſition be true, as if the Suu ſhine, it is day, is a 
true propoſition at midnight. And T. H. confeſſech as much, 
Numb. 19., 1f 1 fralllive I call cas, is An. ct ſſary propefution, 
th.r it ro ſay, it it neceſſary that t at propefitii n ſhoutd be true 
w enſoe ver uttered. But it is net the we city of tbhetbing, r is 
it therefore neceſſary that se man ſhall live, or that the man. al 
tat. And fo 7. H. proceeds. { d. not uſe to fartiſit wy diſtincti- 
ont. with [uch reaſons. But it ſeemeth he bath en him· 
ſelf, and is contented with ſuch poor · fortifications And thou 
boch parts. ofa dujunctive propoſition cannot — 
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if ic be a right disjunction, n are re wre 
of one part is infallibly true, yet vary but the propoſition a 
little to abate the edge of the disjunckions and you ſhall finde 
that which T. H. ſaith to be true, that 5s 5s wwe the neceſſity of 
the thing which makes the propoſition to be true. As for 
example vary it thus : I kyowv that either it will rain to merrow, 
or that it will not rain to morroW is a true propoſition : But it is 
not true that I know it will rain to morrow , neither is it true 
that ] know it will not rain to morrow ; whetefore the certain 
truth of the propoſi tion doth not prove, that either of the 
Members is determinately true in preſent. Truth is a confor- 
mity of the underftanding to the thing known, whereof ſpeech 
is aninterpreter. If the underſtanding agree not with the thing 
it is an errour, if the words agree not with the underſtanding it 
is a lie. Now the thing known is known either in it ſelf, or in 
its cauſes. If it be known in it (elf, as it is, then we expreſſe our 
apprehenſion of it in words of the preſent tente, as the Sun is 
riſen. If it be known in its cauſe , we expreſſe our ſelves in 
words of the future cenſe, as to morrow will be an Eclipſe of the 
Moon. But if we neither know it in its ſelf , nor in its cauſes, 
then there may be a foundation of truth, but there is no ſuch 
determinate truth of it, that we can reduce it into a true propo- 
ſition, we cannot ſay it doth rain to morrow, or it doth not 
rain to morrow. That were not onely falſe but abſurd, we can- 
net poſit · vely ſay it will rain to morrow , becauſe we do not 
know it in its cauſes, either how they are determined, or that 
they are determined, wherefore the certitude and evidence of 
the disjunctive propoſition is neither founded upoti that which 
will be actually to morrow, for it is granted that we do not 
know that; nor yet upon the determination of the cauſes, for 
then we would not ſay indifferently, either it will rain, or it will 
not rain, but poſitively it will rain, or poſitively it will not 
rain. But it is grounded upon an undeniable principle , that of 
two contradictory propoſitions, the one muſt neceſſarily be 
true. (f) And therefore to ſay , either this, or that will infal- 
libly be, but it is not yer determined whether this, or thãt ſhall 
be, is no ſuch ſenſeleſſe aflertion that ir deſerved a Tyiyrice Tu- 


patulice, but an evident truth which no man that hath = _= 


in his head can doubt ot. 
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(320) 
(g) If all this will not ſatisfie him, I will give one of his own 
kind: of proofs; that is an inſtance. That which neceſſitates all 
things according to T. H is the decree of God, or that or- 
der which is ſer to all things by the eternal cauſe (N+ mb. 11.) 
Now God himſelf , who made this neceſſitating decree , was 
not ſubjected to it in the making thereof, neither was there any 
former order to oblige the firſt cauſe neceſſarily to make ſuch 
a decree ; therefore this decree being an act ad extra va freely 
made by God without any neceſſitation. Yet nevertt el ſs, this 
disjunctive propoſition is neceſſarily true. Either God did make 
ſuch a decree , or he did not make ſuch a drerte. Again, though 
7. H his opinion were true that all events are neceſſary, and 
that the whole Chriſtian world are deccived , who believe that 
ſome events are free from neceſſity, yet he will not deny, but 
if it had been the good pleaſure of God , he might have made 
ſome cauſes free from neceſſity, ſeeing that it neither argues any 
imperfection, nor implies any contradiction. Suppoſing chere- 
fore chat God had made ſome ſecond cauſes free from any ſuch 
antecedent determinat on to one, yet the former disjunctic n 
would be neceſſarily true. Either this free undetermined cauſe 
will act after this manner, or it will not act after this manner. 
Wherefore the neceſſary truth of ſach a disjunctive propoſiti- 
on doth not prove, that either of the members of the dis- 
junction ſingly conſidered, is determinately true in preſent, 
but onely chat the one of them will be determinately true to 
morrow. 


Animadverſions upon the Anſwer 
to Numb. X XXIV. 


(4) U A Is former proof; that all ſufficient cauſes, are ne- 
ceſlary cauſes, is anſwered before Numb. 3 9 

When he ſhall hve read my Aninadverſions upon that Anſwer e 
his he will thi: k otherwiſe whatſoever he will confeſe. | 
(6) [And his two inſtances of caſting Ambs-ace , and of 
raining to morrow,are altogecher impertinent to the queſtion, 
for two reaſons. His f rſt reaſon u, becauſe (he [;:3th) our — 
ent 


- fent controverſy is cone free actions, which proceed 
from the Liberty of mans Will, and both his inftances are of 
contingent actions, which proceed from the inderermination, 
or cor:tingent concurrence, of natural cauſes. ] He knows that 
this fart of my diſtourſe w ch beginneth at Numb 25. is 1» 
diſprite with him at all, but a bare 2 down of my opinion con- 
cerning the natural nec ſſity of ail things ; hich is oppoſite, not 
onely to the Liberty of Will ; but alſo to all continge nce that is not 
neceſſary. Ard t 1 rere theſe inftances were not impertinem to my 
purpoſe ; and if thy be 5+ pertinent t hit opinion of the Liberty of 
mans Will, hi does inpertinently to meddle with them. And yet for 
all le pretends here, that th: queſt on is onely ab ut Liberty of the 
Will. Yet in his fi-ft diſco::rſe Number rhe'16. he maintains that 
the order, beauty, and perfection of the world doth require, 

% thatin the Univerſe ſhou!d be Agents of all ſorts, ſome neceſſa- 
ry, ſome Free, ſome contingeat. And my purpoſe here is to ſhew 
b; thoſe inſtances that thoſe things which we eſteem moſt contingent 

are nevertheleſſe n:ceſſarys Beſides , the controverſy is not we- 
ther free actions, wich proceed from the I iberty of mans Will be 
" n:ceſſary or not; for I know no ation , which proceedeth from the 
lib viy of mans Will. But the queſticn is , whether thoſe actions 
w' ich proceed from the mans Will, be neceſſary. The mans Willis 
ſometling; but the Liberty of his Will is nothing. Again, the 
queſtion is not, wh ther e:ntingent actions, Which proceed from the 
indetermination or contingent concurrence of natural cauſes , ( for 
there is nothing that can proceed from indetermination,) but whe- 
ther conting nt actions be neceſſary before they be done, or whether 
the concurrence of natural cauſes, when they happen to concur were 
not neceſſitated ſoro happen; or whether whatſoever chanceth be mz: 
weeeſſitared ſo ro chance. And that they are ſo neceſſitated, I have 
proved already with ſuch arguments as the Bifhop, for ought I ſee 
cannot anſwer. For to ſay (as he doth}that there are free actions 
which proceed meerly from Election, without any outward 
neceſſitation, is a truth ſo evident, as that there is a Sun in tlie 
Heavens, is no proof. Tis indeed as c leer as the Sun, that there 
are free actiont procteding from Election; but that there is Ele» 
ction wit hout any ourw ard neceſſitation, is'dark enough. 
{c) [Secondly , for mixt actions, which proceed from the 
Sſ con; 


— A 
world, which are net.free. This iatruc and denied by none; but 


outing 
\cedent 232 donau e of watural cauſes , (t haug b. a 
kurt le = gramedbcbey are.) For whatſorver is L 
concurrtuce of natural cauſes , was-antecedently determined un the 
Cauſe of ſach concurrence , though 4s he calls it contingent cancur- 
rrace, aut perctitung that concurrence, aud connug cut concur- 
rente, are all one, aud ſunpaſe. acontinued connettion, and [uccofſi- 
1 of cauſes , which make rhe effect neceſſarily future. Fo that 
bitherto he hath proved ne ther contingence , then that which is 


weeeſſary. i 4 
(d) [ Thirdly, for the actions of brute beaſts c. To think © 
each animal motion of theirs.is bound by the. chain of unalcer= # 
able neceſſity, I ſee no ground for it. J It maketh nothing againſt 
the truth, that he ſees wo. gun for it. I have pointed ont the 
ground is my former diſcourſe , and am nt bound to find lim eyes. 
He himſelf immediately citenh a place of Scripture that proveth , 
where. Clriſt ſaizh,one of theſe fparrows doth nat fall to the ground, 
without jour heavenly fathen; which place if there were no more, 
mere a ſufficicnt ground for t be. Aſſertion of the neceſſity of all thaſe 
changes of animal motian, in birds and atber living creatures, 
which ſeem tous ſonncertain. But when'a-man is dizzy withill- 
fluence of power, elicite acte, permiſſive / will, Hypothetical ne- 
cellity, and the dike unintelligiule terns \ 4/16. —— goes from 
him. 'Bg und by after be canfeſſesþ #has many things are called 
contingent in teſpect of us ;.becauſe we know. not the cauſes 
dem , Mhich really aad in themſelues are mot. contiggent, bu 
: ne 
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neceſſary, and arri theroww ebe cher way ; ie n/a in he that 
many. tings ore, Whieh are nat; fa: it is all ane talay they are non 
cant gent, and they are not. He Rod hae aid there be mauy 
thimgs, the n:oeſſity of whaſe comtingence, we cannut ar du not bow, 
(e) | Buc whether there be a neceſſary connection of all na. 
tural. cauſes from che beginning, ſo as they mult all have con- 
curred as they have done, &c. Would require a further exami- 
nation, if it were pertinent to this queſtion of Liberty; but it 
is not. It is ſufficient to my purpoſe to have ſhewed, &c. J A 
there be 4 nece([ary connect ion of all natural cauſes from the be- 
gianing. then there is no doubt bus that all things. happen neceſſa- 
ri, which i that, that I have all this while maintained. But 
mbether there be or na , be ſays, it requires a further exanimatio -. 
Hicherto therefore he knows not whether it be true or na, aud co:(6- 
quently all bis arguments hit herto have been Fus effect, nor hath 
he ſhewed any thing ro prove ( what he purpeſed) that elæchiue Atts- 
ong, are mt n' coſt; aged. And 3 4 — 5 — as 
ta m Hu ente, to grave that ſſſigient cases are neceſ 
hath 9 4 it ſet met . —— | 
and an werf A Ain te the er calivgAmbs ace 0d 
raining or not raining to morrow; bus brings no other Argu- 
mant to prove the c amn nor te be neceſſariiy brown, hur this, 
that | he does mat de liberate het her he ſhall thraw-that caſt or not. 
nah Argument may perhaps. prove that the caſting, of it pro- 
ceedrch nat from free mill, but proves not any.thing, againſt the. 
 autoredent neceſſiry of it. And to prove that it 45 not neceſſary, 
that it ſhould rain or nat rain tomorrow, after telling us that the 
| e/Ethiopian rains cauſe the inundation of Nilus; that in ſome 
Eaſtern Countries they. have rain onely twice a gear, which the 
Scripture (he ſaith) calleththe former and the latter rain. (I 
thonght he had known it by the experience of ſome Travellers, but 
Iſee he onely gathereth it from that Phraſe in Scripture of former 
and latter rain) I ſay after he has told us this, to prove that it is 
not urceſſary it ſhould rain or not rain to morrow., he ſaith that in 
eur Climate, the natural cauſes celeſtial and ſublunary do not 
produce rain fd neceſſarily at ſet times, as in the Eaſtern Coun- 
tries; neither can we ſay ſo certainly and infallibly, it will rain 
do morrom, ox it will not rain to 17 7 Sit Argument a 
| 2 | 2 
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the natural cauſes do not produce rain ſo neceſſarily at ſet 
times as in ſome Eaſtern Countries. Therefore they do not 
produce rain neceſſarily in our Climate, then when they do 
produce it. And again we cannot ſay ſo certainly and infalli- 

bly , it will rain to morrow, or it will not rain to morrow, 

therefore it is not neceſſary either that ir ſhould rain, or that 

it ſhould not rain to morrow ; as if nothing were neceſſary the 

neceſſity whereof we know not. Another reaſon he ſaith , why my 

inſtances are impertinent , is becauſe they extend onely to an 
Hypothetical neceſſity, that 5s , that the neceſſity is n:t in the 
antecedent cauſes , and thereupon challengerh me for the cre dit of 
my carſe , to name ſome reaſon , how the caſter was neceſſitated 

from 1 yithout himſelf to apply juſt ſo much force to the caſt, 
and neither more nor leſſe; or what neceſſity there was why'the 
caſter muſt throw into that Table rather then the other or that 
the Dice muſt fall juſt upon that part of he Table, before the 
caſt was thrown. Here again from our ignorance of the particular 
cauſes that concurring make the neceſſity , he inferreth that there 

was no ſuch nectſſity at all; which indeed is that which hath in all 
this queſtion deceived him and all other men, that attribute event 
to fortune. But 1 ſuppoſe he will not deny that event to be neceſſa- 

ry where all the ef the caſt, and their coneurrerce , and the 

canſe of tlat concurrence are foreknown, and might be roll him, 

though I cannot tell im. Seeing therefore God forekroWvs them 

all , the caſt was neceſſary and that from antecedent cauſes from 
eternity, which is no Hypothetical neceſſity. 

And whereas my argumem to prove, that raining to morrow, 
if it ſhall then rain, and not raining to morrow it it ſhall then 
not rain , was herefore neceſſary becauſe otherwiſe this disjun- 
tive propoſition, it ſhall rain or not rain to morrow, is not ne- 
ceſſary, he anſwereth that a co junct propoſttion, may have 

> both parts falſe and yet he propoſition be true, as if the Sun 
ſhine it is day, is a true propoſition at midnight. What has 4 
conjuntt propoſition to do with this in queſtion, which is diſiunctivet 
Or what br te parts of this propoſition, if the Sun ſhine it is day? 
It is mit mad: of two propoſitions , as 4 digjunttive is; but is one | 


femple prepeſition, namely this the ſbining of the Sun is day. . 


8 
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he hat no Logitch at all, or vhi»ks they have no reaſon at all that are 
bis readers. Bus he has a trick he ſaith to abate the ed ge of the dis 
junction, by varying the propoſition thus, I know that it will rain 
to morrow, or thatit will not rain to morrow , is a true propo- 
ſition ; and yet /aith he, it is neither true, that I know it will rain 
toĩ morrow; neither is it true, that I know it will not rain to 
morrow. What childiſh deceit, or childiſh ignorance is this, wien 
he us to prove that neither of the members js . true in 
4 disjuntlive propoſition, to bring for r e 4 propoſition not diſ- 
junctive? It had been ditjunctive if it had gone thus, I know that 
it will rain to morrow , or 1 know that it will not rain to morrow ; 
but then he had certainly known determinately one of the two. 

(f) LAnd therefore to ſay either this br that will infallibly 
be, but it is not yet determined whether this or that ſhall be, is 
no ſuch ſenſeleſſe aſſertion, that it deſerved a Tit rice Tupatu- 
licè.] But it # 4 ſenſeleſſe aſſerriom (hatſoe ver it deſerve ) to 
ſay that th. p opoſition, it ſhall rain or nor rain ts true i you 
minedly, and neither o them true determinedly ; and little better 
as he hath now qualified it, That it will infallibly be, though it 
be not yet determined whether it ſhall be or no. S 

(g) [If all this will not ſatisfie him, I will give him one of 
his own kinds of proof, that is an inſtance. Thar which ne- 
ceſſitates all things according to T. H. is the decree of God, &c. 
His inſtance « , that God himſelf made this neceſſitating de- 
cree, and therefore this decree being an act ad extra was freely 
made by God, without any neceſſitation. ] 7 do believe the 
Biſpop himſelf believeth that all the Decrees of God have been from 
all eternity, and therefore he will not ſtand to tbis that Gods Decrees 
were ever made ; for whatſoever hath been made h th had a be- 
ginning. Beſides Gods Decree is his Will ; and the Biſhop hath 
ſaid formerly that the Will of God ts Cod, the Fuſtice of God, 
God, &c. If therefore God made a Decree (according to the 
Bilops opinion) God made himſelf. By which we may ſee what fine 
ftuffe it 1 that proceederh from diſputing of Incomprehenſibles. 
Again he ſays if it had been the good pleaſure ot God, he might 
have made ſome cauſes free from neceſlity , ſeeing that it net 
ther argues any imperfection, nor implies any contradiction. 
If God had made eit her cauſes or ＋ free from neceſſity, he 
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Lo EY by God 
fer mY ef There- | 


_ hat tt 6s nether Latin, nor 
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Num. 35. T uf hs N 2 in which alſo l 


bet there is no ſuch thing .& an Agent, which Woen 
all things. — to ation are preſem, can nevertheleſs 3 
to produce it, or (which is all one) thas there is ne ſuch thi 
| r fram u ceſty, i era | inferred fromthay which her een 

before a lledged.. F. | 

warks, there is ' Warhing 0 
ation, and conſequently, canſe of ebe A 14 [uff cient. Aud. 
if . n nece 2 5 ha. b been prove wo. 


Wonder has 2.4 phone hte the whole 
of this controverſy propoſition, 7 
there is no ſuch thing as an — , e when all things requi - 
fie ro afting are re wy can ert erbeaàr to a; And ye 
briag nothing bur ſuch poor Bull · ruſhes to ſupport i it 7. 
de Agent (ſaith he) it can work, , as ofthis 2 A poſſe ad 
eſſe non valet argumentum., from cas work, to will work, is a 
weak inference. And from will work, to doch werk upon ab- 
ſsluce.necelbty, is another groſs inconſequence. He. proceeds 
thus, I u werk, * is nothing wanting of what is r:quiſite ro, 
produce. the ation. True, there wants nothing to produce that 
which is produced , — — may want much to produce that 
which was intended, One horſe may pull bis heart out, and yet, 
not draw the Coach whither it ſhould be, if he want the help 
OF concurrence of his fellows, Am cam/equently (faith he) che 
cauſe of the attion is ſafficiem. Ves ſufficient to do what ic doth, 
perhaps with m e to it ſelf, but not alwayes 
follons co do what — wing tit would do. As he 
that begeti a Monſter ſbouldbeget a man, and w 
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to will — is a weak inference. Aud from vill work, to death 
work u 115 abſolute .neceflity , is another -—_ inconſe- 
H 


ere be has games a jut advantage r 1 fbonld-have 
Reid, if i Agent it worketh, ne it can work. But it ic 


advantage, which prefueth little eo his cauſe ; for if lorpe ase wy 
Agument again in this manner, chat which is an Agent workech; 
chat which worketh wanteth nothing requiſite to ptoduce the 
action. or the effect it produceth; and conſequently is thereef 
a ſufficient cauſe; and if a ſufficient cauſe, then alſo a neceſſary 
cauſe, bis ewfwer will be gotbo purpoſe. For, wharearto 
abeſeavords ,- that which workech waatech nothing requiſite co 
che achon or ibe effect it produc eth, be unf ab, it is 

une, but there may avant much to produce that uueh was, in- 
„it ic unt Contrary. du aug thing abut — Ford 
2 whasſoover — 
game 3 t butſoe er e 
performed, aud What be imenderb, necefſari 


ora 


from 


. 1 
from cauſes antecedent. e to ſay as he doth , that the 
cauſe is ſuffatent ro do what it doth, but not always ſufficient to do 
what 4 max ſhould or wonld do , is to ſay the ſame that I do. For 
1 ſay not that the cauſe that bringeth forth a Ni onſter, is ſuffic ent 
to bring forth a man, but that every cauſe is ſufficient to p/oduce 
onely th: effeft it producech. And if ſufficient , ien alſo ne- 


ceſſary, © OY 7 

| (6) [ And if ſaſſicient, then alſo ; tay there, by his 
leave there is no — — ACA ſufficiency, and 
efficiency, otherwiſe God himſelf ſhould not be All ſufficient. J 
All ſuff ciency fi; nifi:rh no more , when it is attributed to God then 
Omnipot nce, and O mnipeter ce ſignifi:th no more then the Power to 
do all rhings hat he will. But to the production of any th ug that 
is produced, the will of God i u requiſite, as the reſt it Power 
and ſuffciency. And conſequently , his all |ufficiency fs; nifieth net 
A ſufficiency or Power to do thoſe thing he will ast. But he will 
deal he ſays ſo favourably with me, as to grant me all this, which 
I l..bour he ſaith ſo much in vainto prove, and adds, | 

(c) [ Burt all this will not advantage his cauſe the black of 

a Bean, for ſtill it amounts but to an Hypothetical neceſlity. ] 
Tf it prove us more; it proves no neceſſi: y at all ; for by Hypothe- 
tica! ntceſſity he means the nec:ſſity e thu propoſition, the effect 
is, then when it is, l ereas neceſſity is only ſaid trucly of ſome- 
what in future. Far neceſſary is that which cannct poſſibly be other- . © 
wiſe , and poſſ bility is alw-:yes underſtood of ſime future time. But 
ſeeing he granteth ſo favourably that ſufſcient cauſes are neceſſary 
cauſes, I ſhall eaſily conclude j rom it, that whatſo:v*r thoſe cauſes 
do cauſe, are nie: ſſary antecedently. For if the n etſſity of the thing 
produced, when produced, be in the ſame inſtant of time, with the 
exiſtence of its immediate eanſe , then al o that immediate cauſe 
was in the ſame inſtant with the cauſe by which it was immediately 
produced; the ſame may be ſaid of the cauſe of this cauſe , and ſo 
backward eternally; from whence it mi follow that all the con- 
vection of the cauſes o. any effect from the beginning of the world, 
were altegether exiſtent in one and the ſame inſtant , and conſe- 
quently all the time from the b:ginning of the World or from Eter- 
nity to this day it but one in ſtaut, or a Nunc ſtans, which he knows, 
by this time us not ſo. | 25 | 
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T. H. ä 
A ND thus you ſee how rhe inconveniences , which he ob · Num. 36. 
Y jetterh muſt follow pon the holding of n:c:ſſity, are aveided, 
ard the neceſſity it ſelf di monſtratively proved. To which I could 
add, i Ithonglit it good Logick, the inconvenie uce o denying ne- 
ceſſity , as that it deſtroyes both the Decrees and Preſcience of God 
Almighty ; fer whatſoever God hath p.-rpoſed to bring ro paſs by 
man as an inſtrument ,or foreſeeth /t ali come to paſſe, A n an if he 
have Liberty, ſuch as he affirmeth from neceſſitarion , wight fru- 
ftrate , and mag not to come to paſs. A. d God ſhould it her not 
foreknow it, and not Decree it, or be ſhould ſore knom ſuch things 
ſhall be as ſhall never be, and decree that which ſhall never come 
to paſs. 


1 Hus he hath laboured in vain to ſatisfie my reaſons, and to 
prove his own aſſertion. But for demonſtration there is 
not hing like it among his Arguments. Now he ſaich, (4) he 
could add other Arguments, if he thought it good Logick. 
There is no impediment in Logick, why a man may not preſs 
his Adverſary with thoſe abſurdities which flow from his opi- 
on, Argumentum ducens ad impoſſible , or, ad abſurdum , is a 
good form of reaſoning. But there is another reaſon of his 
orbearance , though he be loth to expreſs it. ---- Heret laters 
lerhalis arunds. Tite Arguments drawn from the attributes of 
God do ſtick ſo cloſe in the ſides of his cauſe , that he hath no 
mind to treat of chat ſubject. By the way take notice of his 
own confeſſion, that he could add oth: r reaſons, if he thoug t it 
good Logieł. If it were predetermined in the outward cauſes, 
that he nuſt make this very defence and no other, ho could it 
be in his power to add or ſubſtract any thing. Jutt as if a blind- 
man ſhouid ſay in earneſt, j could ſee, if I had mine eyes: Truth 
often breaks out, whilſt men ſeek to ſmother it. (6) But let us 
view his Argument: If a man have liberty from neceſſitation, 
he may fruſtrate the Decrees of God, and make his preſcience 
faiſe. Fut, for the Decrees ot God. This is his Dzcree, chat 
man ſhouid be a free Agent; If he did conſider God as a mot 
1 limpie 


| 3 e 
fimple Act without priority , or poſteriority of time, or any 
compoſition, He would not conceive of his Decrees as of the 
Laus of the Made and Perſians, long ſince enacted, and paſſed 
before we were born, but as coexiſtent with our ſelves, and 
with the acts which we do, by vertue of thoſe Decrees. De- 
crees and Attributes are but notions to help the weakneſs of 
our underſtanding to conceive of God. The Decrees of God, 
are God himſelf, and therefore juſtly (md to be before the 
foundation of the world was laid. And yer coeniſtent with our 
ſelves, becauſe of the Infinite and Eternal being of God. The 
ſum me is this, The Decree of God, or God humſelf Eternally 
conſtitutes or ordaines all effects which come to pais in time, 
according to the diſtinct natures or capacities of his creatures. 
An Eternal Ordination, is neither paſt nor to come, but al- 
wayes preſent. So free actions do proceed, as well from the 
Eternal Decree of God, as neceſſary; and from that order which 
he hath ſet in the world. | 
As the Decree of God is Eternal, ſo is his — And 
therefore to ſpeak truely and properly, there is neither fore 
- knowledge nor after knowledge in kim. The Knowledge of . 
God comprehends all times in a point by reaſon of the emi- 
nence and vertue of its infinite perfection. And yet I confeſs, 
that thtis is called fore knowledge, in reſpect of us. But this 
fore-knowledge doth produce no abſolute neceſſity. Things. 
are not therefore, becauſe they are fore known, but therefore: 
they are fore · known, becauſe they ſhall come to paſs. - If any 
thing ſhould come to paſs otherwiſe than it doth , yet Gods 
knowledge could not be irricated by it, for then he did not 
know that it ft:ould come to pats , as now it doth. Becauſe 
every knowledge of viſion neceflarily preſuppoſeth its object. 
God did know, that F4das ſhould betray Chriſt; but ud was 
not neceſſitated to be a traitor by Gods knowledge. If 7 «das 
bad not betrayed Chriſt , then God had not fore-known that 
7«das ſhould betray him. The cafe is this; A watch-man ſtand- 
ing on the ſteeples. top, fas it is the uſe in Germany, gives no- 
rice to them below (who ſee no ſuch things) that company are 
coming, and how many; His prediction is moſt certain, for 
he fees them. What a vain collection were it for one below. 
to 


| ORF .-. 

to ſay. what if they do not come, then a certain prediction m 
fail. It may be urged, that there is a difference between the 
two caſes In this caſe the coming is preſent to the Watch- 
man, but that which God fore- knows is future. God knows 
what ſhall be; The Watch- man onely knows what is. I an- 
firer, that this makes no difference at all in the caſe , by reaſon 
of that diſparity which is between Gods knowledge and ours. 
As that coming is preſent to the Watch-man, which is future to 
them who are below : So all choſe things, which are future to 
us, are preſent to God, becauſe his Infinite and Eternal knows 
ledge. doth reach ro the future being of all Agents and events. 
Thus much is plainly acknowledged by T. H. Numb. 11. That 
fore- knowledge is knowle/ge, and knowledge dep: nat onthe exi- 
ſtence of the rhings Known, and not they on it. To conclude, the 
prefciezce of God doth not make things more neceſſary , than 
che production of the things themſelves ; But if the Agents 
were free Agents, the production of the things doth not make 
the events to be abſolutely neceſſary , bur onely upon ſuꝑpoſi- 
tion that the cauſes were ſo determined. Gods preſcience pro- 
veth a neceſſity of infallibility, bur not of antecedent extrinſe- 
call derermination to one. If any event ſhould not come to 
paſs. God did never foreknow, that it would come to pals. For 
every knowledge neceſſarily preſuppoſeth its object. 


Animadverſions upon the Anſwer 
to Numb. XXXVLI. 


(2 L 2 E could add he faith other Arguments, if he 

thought it good Logick, &c. There is no impedi- 
ment in Logick, why a man may nat preſſe his adverſary x.th 
thoſe abſurdities which low from his opinion ] Here he miſs re- 
cites my worde, which are I cou d add, ul thought it good Lo- 
gick, the inconvenience of deaviag neceſtity,as that it deſtrous 
both the Decrees, and Preſcience of God Almigiity. Bt he 
males me [:y 1 c:mld aid othr Argumentt; then inferrs that 
there u imp⸗diment in L nick , * aun in nt pi . 
averſary wich the abſuraities th i ſon fron; hid op-1.04 , © cauſe 


Argu- 


1 
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Argumentum ducens ad impollibile , 44 cood form of reaſon- 
ing; making no difference , between abſurdities which are imyoſſi- 
bilities, and inconveniences , Which are not onely poſſible but re- 
quent. Aud tlough it be a good form of reaſoning to argue from 
abſurdities , yet it & no good ferm of reaſoning , to argue from in- 
conveniences ; for inconvenience may ſtand well enongh with 
truth. f 

(6b) [But let us view his Argument; F a man have Liberty 
from niceſſitation, he may fruſtrate the Decrees of Gad, and make 
his Preſcience falſe. This is his Decree , that man ſhould be a 
free Agent. If he did conſider God as a moſt ſimple Act with- 
out priority or poſteriority of time, or any compoſicion , he 
would not conceive of his Decrees, as long ſince enacted, but 
as coexiſtent with our ſelves. ] Here again, he wonla have me 
conceive eternity to be Nunc ſtans , that i an inſtant of time, and 
that inſtant of time to be God, which neither he nor I can conceive, 
nor can without impiety ſay , as he doth here, that the Decrees of 
God are God; In which conſiſteth all the reſt of his Anſwer to this 
Number , =; that he putteth in ſometimes , that the fore- 
knowledge of God produceth not neceſſity, which is granted 
him; but that any thing. can be foreknovwn, which [ball not neceſſas. 
rily come to paſſe , which wu not granted, le proveth no otherwiſe 


then by his aſſertion , that every inſtant of time is God; which is 
denyed him. | 


T. H. 


Num. 37. 5 Þ His ts all that hath come in o my mind touching this queſtion, 


ſince I laſt conſidered it. And I lumbly beſeech yorr Lord- 
ſhip.10 communicate it onely ro J. D. And ſo praying Goa to pre- 
per pour Lordſhip in all your deſigns, I take leave, and am my moſt 
Noble and obliging Lord. | 


Teur moſt. humble Servant 


3 | 
| H E is very careful to have this diſcourſe kept ſecret, as aps. 
A pears in this Section, and in the 14. and 15. Sections, If his 


anſwer 


| (333) 
anſwer lad been kept private, I had ſaved the labour ofa Re- 
ply. But hearing that it was communicated, I thought my ſelf 
obliged to vindicate, both the truth and my ſelf. I do not blame 
him to be cautious, for in truth, this aſſertion is of deſperate 
conſequence, and deſtructive to piety , policy ; and morality. 
(4) If he had deſired to have kept it ſecrer , the way had been 
to have kept it ſecret himſelf. It will not ſuffice to ſay as 
Numb. 14. that Truth i Truth; This the common plea of all 
men. Neither is it ſuffigent for him to ſay, as Numb. 15. That 


it was d:fired by me, long before that he had diſcovered his opi- _ 


nion by word of mouth. And my defire was to let ſome of my 
noble friends ſee the weakneſs of his grounds, and the perni- 
cious conſequences of that opinion. () But if he think that 
this ventilation of the queſtion between us two may do hurt, 
truely I hope not. The edge of his diſcourſe is fo abated, that 
it cannot eaſily hurt any rational man, who is not too much 


poſſeſſed with prejudice. 


Animadverſions upon the Anſwer 
to Numb. X XXVII. 


1 N this place I ſaid nothing, but that I would have my L. of N. 
to communicate it onely to the Biſhop. And in his anſwer 


he ſays. p 
(a) [If I had deſired to have it kept ſecret , the way had 
been to have kept ic ſecret my ſelf. ] My defire wu it ſhould 
not be communicated by my L. ef N. to all men indifferemly. But 
I barred net wy ſel! ſrom ſhowing. it privately to my friends; though 
to publihh it was never my intention, till now prove: ed by the unci- 
vill triunphing of the Biſhop , in his own errours to my di{ad: 
vantage. 
Bot if he think that this ventilation of the queſtion may 
do hurt, truely I hope not. The edge of his ducourſe is ſo. 
abated, that it cannot eaſily hurt any rational man, who is not 
too much poſſeſſęd with prejudice J It 5s confidently aid, but 
not vdr y pertinently to the hurt 1 thou?! r might proceed from 4 
diſcourſe of this nature. For I never thought it couſd do hurt to 4 
„5 ratuunal 


ns . : 
348 0941 man, hut onely to ſuc h men as canner veaſon in thoſe points 
which are of difficult contemplation; for a vat iaua man will [ay 
wich hum e F. chey w om God wall b-ing to a bleſſed and ho ppy en. 
tzbeſe be will put into an humble, pio un, and Rig teous way; and 
thoſe whom he will aeſtray, he will hard n the hearts; and there- 
upon t camin ng imſel f. wherler he be in ſuch a W y or not, the 
examination it if wonld (if elect ) be 4 neceſſary c f wor- 
king out his ſal va ion with tar. and trembing. But the men h 
1rhought n iglu tat: lurt thereby, ae ſuc, as reaſon erroneouſiy, 
ſeging with themſelves , if I ſhall be ſaved , I ſhall be ſaved wbe- 
ther I walk uprig ti or no,and con/equ: ntly rherenn'o ſhall behave 
themſelves neg ligently , aud pu Hut the pleaſam way of the fins 
they are in love with., Mich inconv-nience is not abated by this 
dij courſe of che Biſhop , breanſe they underſtand not the gronnds he 
goeth on, of Nunc ftans, motus primo pruni, Elicite Acts, Im- 
perate Acts, and a great many other ſuch mint. lligible words, 


T. H. 


eri f . 418 
Num- 38. Pen. COR ſeldom wr on men of wit and learn- 


ing, wen they have once ingaged themſclves in a contrary opi- 
nion. If any thin g co it, it is the ſhewing of them the cauſes of their 
errenrs , which it ths; Pious men attribute to God Almi. hij for 
Honour ſave , What o. they ſee 's hi nonrable in the World, as 
ſeeing, hear ing, willin 1, kn wing, Tuſtic: , Wiſedim, 5c. But 
deny him ſuch poor hings as e 1, ears. brains, and other orga-s, 
withour which. we rms, ibi r have. no» can conc ive ſuch 
faculties to be; and ſo far th y do well. But when thy diu 
of Gods atlions Philo/o2h caly , rh:wr ey conſidir them again , as 
if he had ſuch :«culties , ana in that m--nner , as we have t en. 
T {4s is not Wc ll; and thence it is thy fall int: ſo many difficulties. 
We ougli mt to di pete of Gods Natnre , bee is mo fi: ſub: of 
our P il /ophy, Truc Rilig i n conſiſteth in ol. diunce to (brift's 
Lieute dais, and ia g ving Col ſuch homer bath in attributes 
and actions, us they in their jeveral 4 ity enanci s ſba: ordain. 


7. D. 


(335) 


| T Hough Sophiftical * 1 do ſeldom work o» men of wit 
and learning , becauſe by conſtant nf: they have their fenſes 
exerciſed to diſcern both good and evill, Heb, 5, 14. Yet (4) ſo- 
lide and ſubſtantial reaſons work ſooner upon them than upon 
weaker judgments. The more exact the balance is, the ſooner 
it diſcovers the real! weight that is put into ir. Eſpecially if the 
proofs be propoſed without paſſion or oppoſition. Let Sophi- 
ſters and ſeditious Orators apply themſelves to the many 
headed multitude, becauſe they deſpair of ſucceſs with mes of 
wit and learning. Thoſe whoſe gold is true, are not afraid to 
have it tryed By the touch. Since the former way bath nat 
facceeded, T. H. hath another to ſhew, as the cauſes of our 
errours, Which he hopes will prove more ſucceſsful. When 
he ſees he can do no good by fight, he ſeeks to circumvent us, 
under colour of curteſy, Fiſtula dulce cunit volucrem dum decipit 
axuceps. As , who behold themfelves in a glaſs , take the 
right hand for the left, and che left for the right, (T. H. knows 
the compariſon) ſo we take our own errours to be truths , and 
other mens truths to be errours. (6. If we be in an errour in 
this, it is ſuch an errour as we ſucked from nature it ſelf, ſuch an 
errour as is confirmed in us by reaſon and experience , ſuch an 
errour as God himſelf in his ſacred Word hath revealed, ſuch 
an errout as the Fathers and Doctors of the Church in all ages 
have delivered , Such an erronr wherein we have the concur- 
rence of all the beft Philoſophers , both Natural and Moral. 
ſuch an errour as bringeth to God, the glory of Juſtice, and 
Wiſedom, and Goodneſs, and Truth, ſuch an errour as renders 
men more devout, more pious, more induſtribous more humble, 
more penitent for their fins. Would he have us reſign up all 
theſe advantages to dance blindfold after his pipe. No, he 
per ſwades us too much to our loſs. But let us ſee what is the 
imaginary cauſe of our imaginary errour, Forſooth becauſe 
- | we attribute to God whatſoever is honourable in the World, 
as ſeeing , hearing, willing, knowing, Juſtice, Wiſedom, but 
deny him ſuch poor things, as eyes, ears, brains, and fo far he 
faith fe do well. He hath reaſon, for fince we are not able 
x ta. 
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to conceive of God as he is, the readieſt way we have, is by re- 
mooving all that imperfection from God, which is in the crea- 
tures. So we call him Infinite, Immortal; Independent. Or 
by attributing to him all thoſe perfections, which are in the 
creatures after a moſt eminent manner, ſo we call bim Beſt, 
Greateſt, moſt Wiſe, moſt Juſt, moſt Holy. (c) But ſaith he, 
Wien they diſpute of Gods actions Phileſophicaliy, then they conſi- 
der them ag ain, as if he had ſuch faculties and in the mann r as we 
have them. 

And is this the cauſe of our errour? That were ſtrange in- 
deed, for they whe diſpute Philoſophically of God, do neither 
aſcribe faculties to him in that manner that we have them, Nor 
yet do they attribute any proper faculties at all to God. Gods 
Underſtanding, and his Will is his very Eſſence, which for the 
eminency of its infinite perfection, doth perform all thoſe 
things alone, in a moſt tranſcendent manner, which reaſonable 
creatures do perform iinperfectly, by diſtin faculties Thus 
to diſpute of God with modeſty , and reverence, and to clear 
the Deity from the imputation of tyranny, injuſtice, and diſſi- 
mulation, which none do throw upon God with more pre- 
ſumption, than thoſe who are the Patrons of abſolute neceſſi- 
ty, is both comely and Chriſtian. | RE, 

Iris not the deſire to diſcover the original of a ſuppoſed er- 
Tour , which drawes them ordinarily into theſe exclamations 
againſt thoſe who diſpute of the Deity. For ſome of them- 
ſelves dare anatomiſe God, and publiſh his Ecernal Decrees 
with as much confidence, as if they had been all their lives of 
his cabinet councel. But it is for fear, leſt chote pernicious 
conſequences , which flow from that doctrine eſſentially , and 
reflect in ſo high a degree upon the ſupreme goodneſs. ſhould 
be laid opea to the view of the worid ; Juſt as the Turks do, 
firſt eſtabliſh a falſe Religion of their owa deviſing , and chen 
forbid all men upon pain of death to diſpute upon Religion ; 
Or as the Prieſts of Molech the Abhomination of the Ammo- 
nices) did, make a noiſe with their timbrells all the while the 
poor Infants were paſſing through the fire in Toph:e , to keep 
their pitiful cries from the ears of their Parents: So \ 4) chey 


make. a noiſe with their declamations againſt choſe , who dare 
. dupure 


pe upche wet Gel. Rat „wd dare fer forth hm 
Juitice, and his goodneſs, and his truth, and his Philanthropy , 
onely to deaf the ears, and dim the eyes of the Chriſtian world, 
leſt they ſhould hear the lamentable ejula tions aud howlings, 
or ſee that rueful ſpectacle of millions of ſouls cormented for 
evermore(e )in the Hames of the true 7opher that is Hell, onely 
for that which according to T. H. his doctrine was never in 
their power to ſhun, but which they were ordered and inevita- 
bly neceſſitated to do, onely to expreſs the omnipotenceand 
domiaion,, and eo fatisſie the pleaſit oflhim io is ia ruth 
the Father of all mercies, and the Cad e, all conſalat vn. (f) This 
is life etctnal /( Mick our Sa Not) io kn] the on true God 
and 70% Crit, whom be hath ſent, Job. 17. 3., Pare Reli- 
ed before V-, und the Father, B his, to viſe the 
Ferterleſs and widow rin Meir 10 e ur- 
ported from the world, ſaitto S.. fame, Jam. i. 25. Pear God and 
de ba Communde mer, for ti be whole dry of wad, lach 
' Satomen, tecliſ. 12. 13. But T. H. hach found out A för 
 eompendious way to heaven : Tyme Religion (lth H) conſt 
y ſtatb in obedience to Corifts Lieutenant? , ani giving God ſuch h. 
8 non-\borh in artributes and all im xe they in their ſeveral Lie: te- 
' menvr foal ordain. That is to ſay be of the Religion of every 
® Chriſtian Country where you come. To make the 'Ci- 
| vil. Magiſtrate to be Chriſts Lieutenant upòn earth, for 
matters of Religion; And to make him tobe Supreme qua 

in all controverſies, whom all mnſt obey, is a Doctrine ſo 
ſtrange , and ſuch an uncouth phraſe to Chriſtian ears, that l 
mould have miſſed his meaning , but that I conſulted 

f with his BK, De Civ. c. 15. Sec. 16. and c. t7. Set. 28. 

| Whar if the Magiſtrate ſnall be no Chriſtiam himſelf ? What 

* {he ſhallcommandcontrary to the Law of God, br Nature, 
Mat we vbey him rather than God ? Act. 14. 19. Is the 
Civill Magiſtrate become now the onely ground and pillar 
of Truth I demand then why T. H. is of a different mind 
| his Soveraign, and from the Laws of the Land con- 
<erning the Httributes of God and hisDectees? This is 4 
nem Paradox, and concerns not chiis queſtion of liberty, 
and necellity ? Wherefore 1 _— to proſecute it — 
V 
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ther, and_ſo conclude RE. with the words of the Chri- 
tian Poet. Weg: OR 


Caæſaris juſſum ore Galient 

Princes q rod colit ut colimus owner, 

*eEternum colemus Principem dierum, 
Fraclerem Dominumg; Galiens.. 
Animadverſions upon the Anſwer 
do the Poſtſcript Numb. XXX VIII. 

„ rn 
H E taleth it il 117 Jay thar Arguments do ſeldowe — 
A. A on men of wit and learning , when they have once engage 
themſelves in a contrary opinion. Ni vertheleſſe it is not cnely cere 
Jain experience, hr alſo tberg is reaſon fer it, and that grownded. 
Hipon't 7 od defpoprae ofemankind: : Fer. ir 18 natural to al 
men par end TG opinizs.g hich they have once publickly eng a» 
gd themſelues to main ai z, becauſe to have that diticted for er- 
rour , which they have publickly maintained for truth , is never 
wit out ſome diſponour more or lee; and o find in themſelves that 
they have ſpint.a great deal of, time and labour, in d ceiving them- 
ſelves, . ſo uncomforcable athing As it is no wonder, if they imploy 
theiy ij it and learning, if they have any , to make good their er- 
ours: Aud therefore Wh re he ſaith , ; 

(a) [ Solid and ſubſtantial reaſons work ſooner upon them, 
then upon weaker judgments. . And that the more exact the 
ballance is, che ſooner it diſcovers the real weight that is put 
into it. confeſs the more folid a mans wit is, the better will 
{olid reaſont work pon him. Bu sf he add to it that which he calls 
learning , that # to ſay, much reading of other mens Dictrines, 
without w ighing them with his own thaughts , then their juage- 
men's become wiaker , and the ballance 10 exalt. And whereas 
he ſaith. that they wheſẽ Gold is true are mat afraid to have it tryed 
by the touch, be ſpralæth as if hd been afraid to have my Do- 
ttrins:tryed by rhe touch of men f wit and learning. ; wherein he ts 
not much . , meaning by wen of learning (as I ſaid be fre 
| uc 
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mew, but not themſelacs.. Fur. Ir reading 
ethers , men commonly ul the way to their om act and na- 
iural judgement, and uſe their wis both to deceive themſelves with 
Fallacies,& to re quite thoſe Who endeavour( as their own intreaty ) 


to inſtruct᷑ them ,with revilings. . 3 
(5) [Cf we be in an errour, it is ſuch an errour as is ſucked 
from nature; as is confirmed by Reaſon, by Experience and 
by Scripture ; as the Fathers and Doctors of the Church of all 
ages have delivered ; an errour wherein we have the concur- 
rence of all the beſt Philoſophers , an errour that bringeth to 
God the Glory of Juſtice, &c. that renders men more devour, 
more pious, more humble, more induſtrious, more penitent 
for .their ſins J A thi i bur ſaid ; and what heretofore hath 
bren offered in proof for it, bath been ſufficiently refuted , and the 
contrary proved ; namely, that it 1 ay errour contrary to the na- 
ture of the Will; repugnant to reaſon and experience ; repugnant 
to te Scripture; repugnant to the Doctrine of St. Paul, end tis 
pitty that the Fathers and Dictors of the Church have nt owe 
Se. Paul therein ; an erronn, net maintained hyithe beſt | 2 
phcrs, (for they are'not the beſt Phoſophers a ich, the Bid. 


flich a badvead other 


thinketh ſo) ax errour that ta det) from God the Glory of his Pra- 
ſcience, nor bringerh to him the glory of his other Attributes ; an, 
errour that mak. th men i by imagining they can reptn 75 they. 
3 |, neg left their dutits; an i that maket⸗ ä for ods 
graces , by thinking them to \procecd from the natural ability e 
cher own . Er... * 
(e) But faith be hey hM A une of Gods Actions Phile epi- 
cally , then they confer por Ain, 14.5} he ud ſuch facult ies, 
and ii ſuch manner 4s we — Aid is this che cauſe of 
our errour ? That were ſtrange indeed; for they who diſpute. 
Philoſophically of God, do neither aſcribe faculties to him, in 
that manner that we have them, Nor yet do they attribute any 
proper faculties, at all to God. Gods underſtanding and his. 
will is his very eſſence c. Me «thinks he ſhould haue mm 
at theſe ars 7277 t diſpute Phi oſopbica 'ly to diſpute by natu- 
rall realon, an r principles v. dent by the light of aature, 
to libre of the facuitics ond proprieries of the [bet wh-reef they : 


cat.” It ij therefore unekitfully fa'd by bin. that they whe dire 
3 | Vv 2 Pla. 
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dur he tumor properly call ihm TE „that Atte ſay, be 


Per. not how to make ke ir gd 1 ar are faculties, apd 7 £58 

Will have theſe We di, Gade Haderfta b 4 a. Wir ere his, 
very Eſſence, to paſſe fur an {xiome o = bo ; And Where. 
as I bud ſaid, we aug br not to diſpute o ae ure, Aud thut be . 
wo fir [6 e Four Philoſophy, he demges it au, but ſag 1d 42325 

(a) LWith a purpoſe to make a ngiſe r AN 

thoſe, who dare diſpute of the nature af God. chat is, who dare. 
ſet forth his Juſtice; and bis goodhefs, &c. The Biſhnp will, 
have much a de ts wake Eads et 0 . oth « of 1 tht nature of 2 

bY al out With ſerting f Paftice a 55555 oodnr(s. He rake. 3 
notice theſe words 55 mine, — mem art — to Gad, Almigh 

& h 42 s he 140 90 le is. hbnowrable in the Wor 


p Ne Godly de 0 th wells 


Ia the e Td het, that is Hell, T be, 
— TE t way place not ffi the he als of 12 252 7 and 

1210 on the Barth; 75 T Cary t r w the will [4 1 

2 15 Bu- Nc rech d tle ſame, un- 

ae be 7 25 this 1 th place by 1 the Tdpher t meant a net 


7. 1 is life eternal (77 alth dur Saver) to know the- 
onely true God, and Jeſus Ch e This which fellawnth to 
the end of lu Anſwer and of tht. B is a reprebenſion of me, for. 
ſaying that true Religion canfiſteth in obedience. to.Chri 
Lieutenants. f it be Lauf for Chriſtians t te infliture amen 
tbemſelues a Common Wealth, and Magie, weereby t 
way be able to live in peace ons, Wi 'th ayotker, and unite ja us 
in defence e a forraign.en*my , [it will certainly be neceſſary, 
nb ne 40 . bem/elves ſomę ſupreme Fudge i in all cemtroverſies 10. 

key ought all to give ed ence, and this it ſuch ſtrange, 
Psp wor'ſo unconth A Phraſe to ian ears, as rhe. n 
makes , wharſqowrr, WY 


them , that wald 
Nite u Fo late EY TT Nerd 
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rather thn God 


ut er 
at earth Tit que ffio® 
of! who i; to be oc e, but off babe has cam 
mands. I the-Seripture oontain his commands , then muy every. 
Chriſtian know by them what they are; and what has the Biſhop 
to do With what God ſay. to me ben [read them, moreithen · I have 
ro do with what God ys to him mhen be rrads them, unleſſe he have 
Authority given him. by him wham Chriſt hath conſlitutea his 
Lientenant ? This Lieutenant upon earth I [aq115 the ſupreme ci- 
vil Magiſtrate , to whom belongeth the care and charge of ſeeing 
that no Doltrine may bs than ght the people , but. ſus h as con 
with rhe general Peace of them. al, and with the obodgeneer 
this 1s die to the civil Sovereign. In whom would the Biſhop havs. 
the Autharity reſide of p r er when-they-are* 
taught (as tbe paare. ten) in. Divinity Books, and from the Pub- 
it Tconld baraly gaeſſe., but thas. I remember that th: re haus 
en Bvokg writtes to intitle the Biſhops to a Divine right , H 
rived fromthe civil Sueraigu. Bus woe be maketh it ſd hay- 
mus A matter, that the ſupreme civil Magiftrate ſhould be Chriſte 
Lieutenant upan earth, let us ſuppoſe that 4 Biſbop, or i node of 
Biſhops! ſhould" be ſet np. (mbich I hope never ſhall) for our civil 
Soveraign ; than tlat Which be object th here; I could bjeft in 
the ſame words ag ainſt himſelf, For I could ſay in ha on words, 
This is life eternal ro know the onely true „ and Jeſus 
Chriſt, Fob. 17. 3. Pure Religion, and undefiled before God 
is this; to viſit the Fatherleſs, &c. rv 1. 27, Fear God and 
keep his Commandments, Eccleſ. 12. 13. Busche Bil op hath 
faund a more compendious way to Heaven, namely, that true Ri li- 
gion conſiſteth in obedience to Ciriſts , Lientenants that 14, (now by 
ſuppoſition) to te Biſhops ; That is to ſay, that every Chriſtian 
of what nation ſoever , coming icio the Conntry which the: Flt eps 
ao rne, ſt ould be f their Religion He mid maks the civil 
Agne be Chriſts Lis utenant upon earth for matters of Ren 
ligien, aud ſupreme Fudge in all contre ver ſſes, and. n they ought ta 
be obtyed by al, lem ſtrange ſorver ana wnconth it ſeem to lig nom 
tha Soveraignity being in 04h: rr. aw 1 may {dj te kim 1 
F I 
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if the Magiſtr- 2 1 21 ppo 


be wickgd men? 


4 wery pfible) muſt we chey them rather then God ? It the ci- 
Ml Magiſtrate become noW the onely grund and pillar of trut 
Ne. 


Synedri juſſum eſt voce Epiſcoporum 
Ipſum quod colic ut colamus omaes. 
Aternum colemus Priscipem dierum 
Factorem Dominumq; Epiſcoporum. 


| And thus the Biſhop way ſee , there u« little difference betwren 


his Ode and my Parode to it, and that both of them are of equal 


orce to conc lud nortin?. 


The Biſhop K o. that the Kings of England finer the time of 


Henry the 8. have been diclared by act of Parliament ſupream 
Gevernors of the Church England, ia all cauſ. s h tb civil and 
Eccleſiaſtical , that is to ſay in all matters both Eccleſiaſtical and 
civil, and conſequently of this ¶ lurch, Supreme head on Earth, 
though perhaps he will not allow that nume of Had. I ſhould wn- 
der therefore nen the Biſhop would have to be Chrifts Lieute- 
want here in England for matters of R els; ion, if not the ſuprems 
Governor and Head of the Church of England, whether Mun or 
Woman Wheſorver he br, that kath the Soveraign Pow:r bit that 
I know he cbullen et it to the Bit fs and ils that King Henry 
the 8. took the Ecclefiaſtical Pow. r aWvay from the Pope, to ſertle 


n not in himſelf but them. But be ought to have krown that what 


guriſdiciion, or Power o; Ordaiaing nis iſtirs, the Popes had here 
in the time of the Kings Predeceſ;ours til Henry the 8. t ex dir vea 


| fr all fromthe Kings Power , thomgh they did not acipaluledge'ir, 


and the Kings connived at it, either nor knowinf their own right, 
er wet daring to chall:nge it, til. ſuch tine as th b-havionr of the 


Romane Clirgie had undeceived the people which 0:h:rwiſe would. 


have ſide d with thrm. Nor was is unlawful for the King to take 
from them, the Authority he had-given them as being Pope cnough. 
in his ow. K ing dome, witlont depending on & forr. gn se. nor 1 
& to be calcd Schiſme unleſſe it be Scciſme alſo in the _ f. 4 

| amily 


rien the' Biſhops 1% 
ſhould command as much contrary to 
the Li of God or nature as every any (briftian King did (which 
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Family to Lueg, 4s often as be ſhall ſee canſe, the School- Ma: 
f | 5 


fer he 


. 1 "H 
Hammond when they did write in defenice of the Check of Eng - 
land «gainft imputation of Schiſme, quitting their own pretences of 
juriſasition and Jus divinum, had gene upon theſe principles of 
wine, they had net been ſo ſorewdly handled as they have been by 
an Engliſ _ F, That wrort apainſt t em. And now I have done 
anſwering to his eArguments,T ſhall here nt he end of all take that 
Liberty of cenſuring his whole Book,, wl ich he hath taken, in the 
beginning, of cenſuring mine. I rave ſaith he, Numb. 1. peruſtd 
T.H. hu anſwers, confidered his reaſons , and conclude he hath 
miſſed , and miſſaid the qurſtion , that his anſwers are evaſions, 


that his Arguments ure Paralogiſmes , and that the opinion of ab» 


ſolute and nniverſal neceſſity is but a reſulr if ſome groundleſs, 
and i choſen Principles, And n it i my turn io cen ure. 
Ana firſt , for the firength of lis -5/courſe , and knowledge of the 


point in que tin, I think it mic“ inferionr , to that which might 


have been written by any man living, that had no other leurn- 
ing beſides the ability to wri'e his mina; but as well perhaps af the 


ſame man would have done it if to the ability of writing his mind, 


he had added the ftudy of School- Divinity. Secondly, for the man- 
mers of it ( for to a publick writing there belongeth good manners 
it conſiſte th in railing and exclaiming aud ſcurrilous jeſting, with 
now and then an urclean and mean inſtance. And laftly for his 
elocution , the vertuc wHereof lieth nat in the flux of words but 
in perſpicuity , it is the ſame Language with that of the King dome 
of Darkneſs. One ſtall fi d in it, eſpecially where be ſbenld ſpeak 
moſt cloſely to the queſtion , ſuch Words as theſe ; Divided ſenſe, 
Compounded ſenſe , Hypothetical neceſſity, Liberty of Exer- 
ciſe , Liberty of ſpecification , Liberty of contradiction, Liber- 


ty of contrariety, Knowledge of approbation, Practical know- 


ledge, General influence, Special influence, Inftin&, Qualities 


infuſed , -Efficatious election, Moral eſlicacy , Moral motion, 


Metaphorical motion, Practice practicum, Mocus primo primi; 
AQus eliciti, Actus imperati, Permiſſive will, Conſequent will, 
Negative obduration, Deficient cauſe, Simple act Nunc ſtans, & 
ot her like words of non-ſenſe divided, bi ſides many propoſitions ſuch 


4 th. ſe, The Will is the Miſtris of humane Actions, The under. 


ſtanding 


Jondingiabercounteller, 3 Will chuſech, The Will willech, 
The Will its own Act, The Underſtanding anderſtun- 


feth (] wonder taw le mi ſapiag, The Underſtanding ſuſprndarh 


iti own AQ.) The Will applies the underitanding to delibe- 
rate; The Will requires of che Underſtanding a riview, The 
Wil determines it ſeit, A change may be Willed wahont chang- 
ing of the Will, Man concurrs with God in cauſing his own 
Will, The Will cauſeth willing. Motives determine the Will 
tot naturally bit c rally, The ſame Action may be both future 
and not future Odd is notJuft but Juſtice, not eternal but eter 
nity, Eternity is Nunc ſtaus, Eternity is an infinite point which 


com̃prehendeth al time not formall/ but eminently-Al eternity 
is. coexiſtent with to day. aa che fame corxiſtent with to momraw, 


and many other like ſpeeches non · ſenſe compounded z which 
the truth can never fland in weed of. Perhaps the Biſhop will ſay 
theſe Terms and Phraſes ur: intelligible enong bh; for be hath ſaid 
is bis Ry to Numb. 24. that hus opinion * in ras · 
ſon, thong h he be nut able to comprehend, how it confiſterb tag ether 
wich Gods eternal Preſrience, and thagę h it encerd bu Weak capu- 
citie, yet he vag li to adhere te tha truth which i manifeſt , ſo tlat 
to him, that truth is manifeſt, and d:wnnſftrable by reaſon, u hich. s 
beyond his capacity, ſo chat words veond.capacity are with li in- 
teil. gible enough. | | 

Bu: the Reader & to be Fudge of that. I could add many other 
paſſages that diſcover both his little Lag c (as taking theinſog- 
uc ant words above recited fur Terms of Art) and hu mo Philo o- 
phy, in diſtinguiſhing between moral and n-txrl motion , and by 
calling ſome motions Mectaptorical , and by bis th r offers or the 


cauſes of ſight , and f the deſcent of bhecwy bouies , ani bu talk of 


the inclination of the L:ad-ſtone,, aud averſe other pl Ces of bus 
Bok. 

But to make an end I ſhail briefly dra up the ſum of what we 
have beth ſaid. That which Ilave maintamed is that no man hath 
hs future Will in his own preſent power. T hat it may be changed 
Sy others, and h th: change of #hings without him ; and when it v 
chanted , it is not — ,n:r d termined to an) thing by it (elf; 


and th t w3 nit is undot rmined it is x0 Will; becanſe every one 


tat willeth willeth ſomething in particular; That deliberation is 
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ane te men with beaſts, ar being alternate appetite, and not ra- 
tiacinatian, and the laſt act or apperite therein, and which is imme- 

diately folawed by the attion , the onely will that can be taken no- 

tice + by ethers, and which oucl; makerh an act ion in publick judg- 
went voluntary; Thur to he free ts no more then to do if a man will, 
aud if be will to farbear , and conſequently t hat this fret dome is the 
free dome of the man and net of the Will ; I hat the Will is not free, 
bus ſul ject to change by the operation of external canſes ; That all 
external cauſes depend n:ceſ[arity on the firſt eternal cauſe Ged 
eAlnighty,whbe Worketh is u beth to Will and to do, by the media- 
tion of ſecond canſes ; That ſeeing neither man nor any thing elſe 
can work upon it {elf , it is impoſſible that any man in the framing 
ef bis en Hill ſhould concur with God, either as an Ackar or as 
an Inſtrument; T hat there is nothing brought to paſſe by fortune as 
by a cauſe , ver ary thing withuut a cauſe or comurrence of cauſes 
ſufficient to bring it ſo to paſſe, and that cvery ſuch cauſe,and their 


cuncyrrencs do proceed from the providence , good pleaſure , and 


war of God and conſequent iy bough I do with others call many 
even;s Contingent ,' aud ſay they happen, ct becanſe they bad 
euery of them their {everal _— cumſer, and thoſe cauſes again 
their former cauſes, I ſay they happen neeefſarily; And th ugh we 
pexcebue mat Whar they are, ges there are of the moſt Contingent 
events 4s neceſſary canſes as of thoſe events who/e cauſes we per- 
ceaue , ar elſe they centd not poſſibly be foreknown , as they are by 
bans that forekrowerh all things. On the contrary the Biſhop maia- 
tubneth; T hat the 1+ ill is free from nee: ſſitation, and in order thereto 
that the Juggmerr of the underſtanding is not alwayes practice 
practicum, ver of ſuch a nature in it ſelf as to oblige and determine 
the Will to one, though it be true that Spontaneity and determina- 
tion 19 06 may a together; That the Will determineth it ſelf, 
and that external rings when they change the Will do w:rk upon 
it, not natwrlly bur moral!y not by natural motion but by moral 
aud Merapherical motion; T hat when the Will is determined natu- 
rally, ir is not by Gods general influes ce, whereon depend all ſecond 
cauſes, bus by ſpec ial influence, God coneurring and powring ſam:» 
thing into the Will; That the Will when it ſuſpends not its Act, 
makes the Act neceſſary but becauſe it may ſuſpend. and rot aſſent 
is is not abſolutely neceſſary ; That ſinſul at: proceed not you 
X x - 1 


+ 
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Gods Wil, but are willed by bim by 4 permiſſive Will ot a 


operative Will, and hardeneth the heart of man by anegative ob- 


— ry 


duration; That mans Wil is in his own p>xer , but his motus 
primo primi not in his ors power, nor neceſſary ſave onely by a 
Hypothetical ncceſſi ys, Tat the Will to change it nit alway:s 4 
c. ange of Wil;T hat not all things which are produced are produced 
from lufficient, hut ſome ti ings from deticientganſes ; That if the 
Power of the Will be preſent in actu primo, then ther: is nothing 
wanting to the production of the effect; That a cauſe may be ſuff- 
ci nt for the produClion of an effect though it want ſomet hing ne- 
ceſſary to the production thereof, becauſe the Will may be wanting; 
That a neceſſary cauſe doth not alwayes neceſſarily produce its 
effeft , but on'ly then When the effect 5s neceſſarily produced. He 
proveth alſo, that the Will is free , by that aniverſal notion which 
the World hath of election; For when of the ſix eleftors the votes 
are divided cqually , the King of Bohemia hath a caſting voyce; 


| That the Preſcience of God ſuppoſeth no neceſſity of the future exi- 


ſtence of the things fareknown , becauſe God is not eternal but ver- 
wity . and eternity is at ſtanding Now, without ſucceſſion of time, 
and therefore God foreſees all things intuitively by the pr eſtnti- 
allity they have in Nunc ſtans, which compre hendeth in it ali time 


paſt , preſent , and to come, not formally but eminently and vertu- 


ally; That the Will is free even then when it a%eth, but that is in 4 
com pounded, not in 4 divided ſenſe; That to be made, and to be 
eternal, do conſiſt together becauſe Gods Decrees are made and 
are nevertheleſs eternal; That abe order, beauty, and perfection of 
the World doth require that in the univerſe there ſhould be Agent: 
of all ſorts, ſome neceſſary, ſome free, ſome contingent;T hat though 
it be true that to morrow it ſhall rai or mt rain , yet neither of 

them is true determinate ; Thar the Doctrine of neceſſity is 4 

blaſphemoss deſperate and deſt ructive doctrint; That it were better 

to be an Ath-iſt that then to hold it, & be that maintain*th it is fits 

ter to be refutea With Roddt then with Arguments [ And now whe- 
ther this his Doctrine or mine be the more intelki1ible more rational, 
or more comformable to Gords Word , I leave it to th: uugment of 
the R eager. Ty | : 
But what oc der he che træth of the di ꝓuted Quſtiun the Reader 

| = may 


? 
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(347) ; 
may peradvemure think, I have mt »ſed the Biſbop With that re- 
ſpect I ought , or wit out diſadvantage of yuy cauſe 1 mizl't have 
done; for which I am to mae a ſhort Apologie. A little before 
the Laft Parliament of the late King when every men ſpake frec- 
ly againſt th: then pr: ſen. Government , 1 thought it worth my 
ſtudy to conſider the grounds and con equences of ſuch betaviour, 
and whether it were conjor able or comr ary to reaſon and to the 


Word of God; and aſter ſome time, I did put in order and publiſh 


my thoughts thereof , firſt in Latine, and thin again the ſame in 
Engli/h , where I endeavoured to prove both by reaſom and Scrip- 
ture, That they who have once ſubmitted themſclves to any So- 
veraign Covernour, e it her by expreſs acknowledgment of his power, 
or by receiving protection from his La. f, are obliged to be true and 
faithful to him, and ro acknowl:age no ot ler ſupreme power but 
him in any matter, or queſtion wha:ſoever, ith er civill or Eccle- 


ſtaſtical. In which Book of mine 1 purſued my ſubjeft , without 


taking notice of any partic:lar man that held any opinios contra- 
ry to that which I then writ ; onely in general I maintained that 
the office of the Clergy in reſpect of the ſupreme civil power, Was 
not Magiſterial 5 but Miriſte: zal ; and that th-ir teaching of the 
People was founded up m 70 other Anthority then that of the civil 
Soveraign; and all this without any wo-d tending to the diſgrace 


© either of Epiſcopacy or of Presbytery. Nevertheliſa I find ſince, 


tha: divers of them whireo/ ih Biſtop of Derry is one have taken 
offence eſpecially at two things, ene, that I make the ſupremacy in 
matters of Religion to reſid in the civil Soveraign; the «ther, that 
being no Clergy-mas I deliver Doctrines, and ground them uton 
words of the Scripture, which Moctrines they bring by profeſſion 
Divines have never taught. And in this their diſpleaſure d vers 
of the in their Boobs and Sermons , without an w. ring any of my 
Arguments, have nt on excl..imed againſt my Doftrine but 
re vilid me and endeavoured rp make me hateful vt ole things, 


for which (if they knew their cn and the Publ ck good) th. 


orglt to h. ve given me thanks. There 15 alſo one o them that ta 


king offence at me for blaming in part the Diſcipline inſtitured 
heretofore, and r gulated by the Authority of the Pope in the Dui- 
verſities, not on ran me anorgſt t oſe men that would h ve 
the Revenue of the Uaiverſries a6 + 3riſhed, and ſay:s pl inly I 


XX 2 have. 
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have wo Riligion , buy allo thinks me fo fimple and iguorand of the 


*#orld, as to believe vhas buy Univerſi, ies maintain Popery. And 


vin: icaticn. But thi rat * Dot 7 40 
, Maſters uſe to bark, im moe 5 edel tu 
Frangers till they be rated off) nuprov. hed 2 Len 
me Wirh.ut bidding. I have been publiguely ina db may of 
whom I tool no notice, ſuppoſing that that humour Would 


this writs 


